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PAN-AMERICAN GOLD MEDAL. 


The Atlanta Exposition, in 1895, and the Omaha Expo- 
sition, 1899, granted First Prize to 


THE UNION METALLIC CARTRIDGE CO., 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


No. 313 Broadway, N. Y. 425 Market St., San Francisco, 
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CAPEWELL HORSE NAILS. 


NEW YORK, 


BRANCHES: 
SAN FRANCISCO; 


PORTLAND, ORE., 
BUFFALO, 


BALTIMORE, 
MILL GIN DER. NEW ORLEANS. 
ae Girard Butta THE CAPEWELL HORSE NAIL COMPANY, 
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Jenkins ’96 Packing. 


Pronounced by steam users throughout the world 

| the best joint packing manufactured, Expensive? 
on poor galvanized iron Not at all, as tt pt GENE 
JENKINS GROTHERS, Now York, Boston, Philadelphia. Chicage- 
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WATERBURY BRASS G0. 


ESTABLISHED 184. 
Main Office and Mills at Waterbury, Conn. 


Manufacturers of 


Brass,German Silver, 
Copper, 
IN SHEET, ROLL, ROD, WIRE, 


BRAZED and SEAMLESS 
TUBING, 


Brass Brazing Wire, 
Spelter Solder. 


Rivets and Burrs, Metallic Eye- 
lets, Shells, Ferrules and Small 
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THE 
ANSONIA BRaAss 


p” CoOPprer CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


BRASS AND COPPER 


Seamless Tubes, Sheets, Rods and Wire. 


Ingot Copper. 
- ‘Tobin Bronze 


(TRADE-M4RK REGISTERED.) 
Condenser, Plates,Pump Linings, Round, 
Square and Hexagon Bars, for Pump 
Piston Rods and Bolt Forgings. 








99 John Street, - ~- New York, 


Randolph-Clowes Co., 


Main Office and Mill, 
WATERBURY, CONN. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
SHEET BRASS & COPPER. 


BRAZED BRASS & COPPER 
TUBES. 


SEAMLESS BRASS 
& COPPER TUBES 

TO 36 IN. DIAM. 
‘New 7 Yor Office, 258 Broadway, Postal Tel- 
Chicago Ofice, Sle Oliver cd > 


Deoxidized Babbitt. 


NEVER HAS BEEN BEATEN, 


Bridgeport Deaxidized Bronze & Metal Co, 


Sts, BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 





Matthiessen & Hegeler Zinc Co.,° 


LA SALLE, ILLINOIS. 
SMELTERS OF SPELTER 


AND MANUFACTURERS OF 


SHEET ZINC AND SULPHURIC ACID. 


Special Sizes of Zinc cut to order. Rolled Battery Plates, 
Selected Plates for Etchers’ and Lithographers’ use. 
Seloctedt Sheets for Paper and Card Makers’ use. 
Stove and Washboard Blanks. 


ZINCS FOR LECLANCHE BATTERY. 


HLS aera Thy 
68°74 West Monroe St Licago. 
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Phosphor Bronze Bearing Castings. 
BATTLE cium.  SEnOks W. G. ROWELL & CO., Bridgepert, Conn. 


HENDRICKS BROTHERS 


PROPRIETURS OF THE 
Belleville Copper Rolling Miils, 


Brawsiers’ Bolt ax ane BSheathing 


COPPER, 
ITD 


CoPrPRPTrv ER wy ree 


Ingot Copper, Block ‘Tin, Spelter, “baad, Sa. etc. 
49 CLIFF ST. NEW haga 
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Brasswares of every Description. 





SD Fr. seco (Brass and Aluminum Founders, 


Rivets. 
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THE PLUME & Atwood M6. Co., 


Sheet and Roll Brass 


WiIRG 


PRINTERS’ BRASS, JEWELERS’ METAL, GERMAN 
SILVER AND GILDING METAL, COPPER RIVETS 
AND BURRS. 

Pins, Brass Butt Hinges, Jack Chain, Kere-~ 
sene Burners, Lamps, Lamp 
Trimmings, &c. 








































20 MURRAY ST., NEW YORK. 
144 HIGH ST., BOSTON. 
199 LAKE ST., CHICAGO, | 


PACTORIES + 
WATEREUSY, CONN. 


ROLLING MILL : 
_THOMASTON, conn. 


SCOVILL MFG. CO., 


Manufacturers of 


BRASS, 
CERMAN SILVER 


Sheets, Rolis, Wire, 





Rods, Bolts and Tubes, 
Brass Shelis, Cups, Hinges 
Buttons, Lamp Coods, 
SPECIAL BRASS GOODS TO ORDER 
Factories, WATERBURY, CONN. 

DEPOTS: 
CHICAGO, 


NEW YORK, BOSTON. 





eens DAVOL & SONS, 


AGENTS FOR 
hrackiyn Brass & Copper “Co. 
DEALERS IN 


COPPER, TIN, SPELTER, 


LEAD, ANTIMONY, 
100 John Street, - New York. 


Arthur T. Rutter, 


SUCCESSOR TO 


WILLIAM S. FEARING, 
256 Broadway, New York. 


Sheet Brass, German Silver, Cop4 
per, Brass and German Silver 
Wire, Brazed and Seamless 
Brass and Copper Tubes, Small 
Tubing a Specialty. Brass and 
Copper Rods, Brass Ferrules. 
Sheet and Ingot Copper; Spelter, 
Tin, Antimony, Lead, etc. 


“Deareh-Light” 


OIL and GAS 


Hlayele Lanlems. 


for Circulars and Electrotypec. 


re BRIDGEPORT BRASS CO. 
Bridgeport, Conn. 
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Winding Field Coils from Flat Copper Strips. | 


FLAT STRIPS BENT EDGEWISE TO ANY DESIRED SHAPE, WITH NO BUCKLING AND NO 


CHANGE IN AREA 


There is now in operation at the works of the General 
Electric Company at Schenectady, N. Y., a machine 
which winds copper ribbons edgewise into coils for the 
fields of electrical machines. The machine is the inven- 
tion of John Riddell, the mechanical superintendent of 
the works, and is an improvement upon the apparatus 
designed by Henry Geisenhoner. With it coils of ribbon 
or flat strips of any desired shape, and wound edgewise, 
are produced, this result being due chiefly to a non- 
circular former, to which are imparted movements of 
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reciprocation and rotation. Provision is also made for 
preventing the ribbon from buckling or wrinkling in 
any direction under the enormous strains to which it is 
subjected while being wound edgewise. 

For convenience of description the machine may be 
divided into four parts, as follows: 

1. The power connections. 

2. The main moving parts, which are driven by the 
power connections, and which, in turn, actuate the parts 
which carry out the bending operation itself. 

3. The automatic mechanism which controls the al- 
ternately acting clutch connection between the power 
connections and the main moving parts. 

4. The devices which are operated by the main mov- 
ing parts to perform the bending operation. ‘The last is 
described first in order to give a clear idea of what is 
accomplished and of the movements brought into action. 


Bending Operation, 


As shown -in Fig. 13, the ribbon or strip X is drawn 
into the machine from a reel, Q, over an idler, R, through 
an oiler, V. and finally through the tension pins U, which 


OF CROSS SECTION. 





serve, after the portion of the strip has been drawn into 
the machine, to anchor it while it is being bent. 

The disk D, Fig. 7, is mounted on the tool steel 
former F, Figs. 3, 4, 6, 8, 15, 16 and 17, and the latter is 
screwed to its base B, which is in turn mounted on the 
upper reciprocating platform T of the machine. The 
former is designed to produce the desired coil or wind- 
ing, and a different former is secured to the base B 
for every different winding desired. The former base is 
furnished with legs A, Fig. 6, which rest on the upper 
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platform T, these legs providing a space between the 
platform and the bottom of the base, in which space 
is accessibly located the lower portion of the bolt E, 
which retains the base and disk together. This bolt also 
secures to the disk and former base a support, OC, Figs. 
3 and 4, which carries the ribbon after it has been 
wound and has passed through the slot I in the disk 
D. Spools O are mounted upon the support C and serve 
to carry the coil as it gradually increases in size as the 
bending operation is continued. The former must be 
given both longitudinal and revolutionary movements. 
In Fig. 8 the bolt E is shown to be angular where it 
passes through the former base B, former F, and the 
support C. Thus the support C, upon which the wound 
coil is carried, shares the movement~of the former F, 
and the successive portions of the ribbon as they are 
bent and pass through the slot I in the disk simply take 
their places around the support C and the spools O 
mounted upon it; but the bolt is circular where it passes 
through the disk, and this construction permits the disk 
to be held from rotation by a lever Z, Figs. 2, 4 and 5, 
and which is attached to the disk D at Y, and is mov- 
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ably mounted at its other end in any desired manner. 
Although the disk is held from rotation, it has a most 
peculiar revolutionary movement. The function of the 
disk is to provide a path from the wound ribbon to a 
position beyond the winding means. In this case the 
disk has an additional function and serves also as a 
pressure disk to hold the ribbon in place as it is being 
wound. 

The ribbon is wound by the revolutionary movement 
of the former and fresh portions of the ribbon are drawn 
from the reel into the machine by the longitudinal move- 
ment of the former. The former F is subjected to a 
left hand revolution, as indicated by the arrows in Figs. 
15, 16 and 17. Jn Fig. 15 is shown in full lines the posi- 
tion of the former when it has nearly completed its 
revolutionary or winding movement. A sufficient por- 
tion of the ribbon has by a previous longitudinal move- 
ment of the former to the right been drawn into the 
machine to provide material for a quarter turn of the 
coil. The dotted lines in Fig. 15 indicate the position of 
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securely held, but so far no means has been described 
by which the ribbon can be held against sidewise move- 
ment after it has been bent and has passed around the 
corner W away from the supporting edge of the strip S. 
If such means were not provided the ribbon might bulge 
edgewise at the point H under the strain to which it is 
subjected at the bending point W. This means is clear- 
ly shown in detail in Fig. 9 and its application is illus- 
trated in Figs. 4, 15, 16 and 17. A little in advance of 
each corner of the former F the former base B is per- 
forated, only an annular shoulder being left. An auto- 
matic holding device H fills the upper part of this per- 
foration and a helical spring resting on the shoulder 
tends to move the device H upward. The lower part of 
the device extends through the hole inclosed by the 
annular shoulder, and being threaded, is engaged by a 
nut to secure the device in position. These several hold- 
ing devices, one for each side of the former, tend to 
extend above the surface of the former base, and each 
is provided with a shoulder, which holds the ribbon 
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the former when it has completed its revolutionary 
movement and is about to be moved longitudinally to 
the right to draw or feed the ribbon X from the reel Q 
into the machine. A strip, 8, of tool steel is screwed to 
a portion, M, of the machine and projects over the top 
of the former base B, which is movable beneath it. 
This is clearly shown in Figs. 3 and 6. The disk D 
hangs over this strip as well as over the former base B. 
The broad surfaces of the ribbon are held between the 
former base and the disk and its edges are held between 
the edge of the strip S and the edge of the former F. 
A lug serves as an anchor to prevent the displacement 
of the strip under the bending strains. In Fig. 15 the 
bending operation has been nearly completed at the 
corner W, which is the central point of the rotating 
table; but the portion X’ of the ribbon now extends at 
an angle to the unwound portion and will pass through 
a slot in the disk D and out upon the support C and the 
spools O before the former has turned through three- 
quarters of a revolution. 

That portion of the unwound ribbon which lies be- 
tween the edges of the former F and the strip S is 


ugainst the edge of the former after it has been bent 
or wound away from the supporting edge of the strip S 
at the corner W. In Fig. 15 the right hand holder H is 
serving this purpose and continues to do so until the 
ribbon which it holds against the edge of the former 
base passes through the slot of the disk and out upon 
the supporting spools O. The holder H, however con- 
tinues to extend above the surface of the former base, 
although it has no ribbon to hold when it is being car- 
ried down the lower portion of its third quarter of a 
revolution. As soon as the holder H reaches the strip 
S at the end of its third quarter of a revolution its 
beveled upper portion engages the lower surface of the 
strip and the helical spring is put under compression to 
permit the holder to pass beneath the strip; then the 
holding device is drawn by the former base longitudinal- 
ly beneath the lower surface of the strip, a fresh portion 
of the ribbon being drawn into the machine by the same 
operation. 

In order that one of the holders shall hold the ribbon 
against the edge of the former throughout the entire 
bending operation the holder must engage the edge of 
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the ribbon just before the latter is carried from 
the strip at the corner W. To accomplish this a slot, L, 
is cut in the strip S, and as the former B reaches the end 
of its movement the holder, which has been held down 


by the lower surface of the strip, 


away 


springs up and en 


gages the edge of that portion of the ribbon which is 
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Fig. 3 Right 


to be bent and holds it securely against the edge of the 
former from that time on through the bending operation 
and until the bent ribbon has passed through the slot I 
in the disk D and out upon the supporting spools O. In 
Fig. 16 the ‘disk D, former base B and the former F 
have been carried to the right to draw a sufficient length 
of the ribbon into the machine for the next bending 
operation. In this drawing the disk is broken away in 
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O pped the edge of the ribbon as a substitute for the 
of the strip &, 
against the edge of the 
holder the 

s about to take place 


slot L 


whieh has hitherto held the ribbon 
In this position of the 
revolutionary or bending motion of the 
and the 


right 


edge 
former. 
former 
will pass out of 
end of the lat- 
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hand 


along the curved 
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ation of Fig. 2 


ter, and will start on its revolution about the center W 
of the table, as illustrated in Fig. 2. 

This revolution is interrupted when the former base 
B has been revolved, so that its left hand vertical side 
in Fig. 16 has been carried to a position parallel to or 
adjoining the unwound ribbon, and the parts will them 
be again carried longitudinally to the right and another 
holder H will operate to hold the new portion of the 
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order to clearly disclose the parts, although it should be 
remembered that it overhangs the strip S and that the 
ribbon passes through the space formed between the 
disk D and the former base B. 

In the left hand or dotted position of the moving parts 
the holder H hhas been carried to the edge of the slot L 
in the strip S, and in the right hand or full line position 
of the parts the holder has passed the left hand H of 
the slot and has sprung up and with its shoulder has 
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against the edge of the former, F, and then an- 
other winding revolution of the parts will take place. 
In Fig. 17, the strip S being fixed, the entire structure 
held together by the bolt E is being carried longitudinally 
to the right to draw in the ribbon preparatory to the 
bending revolution. The edge of the strip S is holding 
the ribbon X against the edge of the former F, and a 
holding device, H, is depressed beneath the ahs S and 
is ready to spring up into the slot L to grip the edge of 


ribbon 
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the ribbon. The other device H is shown holding the moved also and a new unslotted one is screwed upon 
ribbon X’ against the vertical edge of the former F. the frame M in place of it. The machine is then set in 

It should be noted that each holder, H, is located just operation without starting the ribbon, and the mechanic 
in advance of one of the corners of the former F. Each scratches on the strip S the two extreme limiting points 
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Fig. 5.—Plan Showing the Winding Operation. 
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Fig. 6.—Elevation of Fig. 3 with Gears Removed. 
WINDING FIELD COILS FROM FLAT COPPER STRIPS. 


time that the machine is set up to wind a new form of where the holders leave the strip when revolved with 
coil the old former F and the former base B are re- the new former from the position to which they are 
moved and new ones suitable for the production of the carried by the long and short sides of the latter. The 
desired winding are substituted. The strip 8 is re slot is then cut as thus indieated and the machine is 
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ready for operation if the actuating mechanism is prop- 
erly adjusted. 

The disk D has a most irregular movement. It is 
held from rotation as above described, but has what 
may be termed a “ wavy” revolution, as it shares in the 
longitudinal and revolutionary movements of the former 
base B and former F. The result is that it always 
covers the parts at the bending point W and holds the 
ribbon in place. As shown in Fig. 6, an adjustable de- 
vice, G, provided with a strip of fiber at its lower end, 





Fig. 7.—Perspective View of Pressure Disk Under 
Ribbon is Held During the Winding. 


Which the 


presses on the disk D, and this prevents the ribbon from 
forcing the disk upward, which would permit the ribbon 
to wrinkle. This device is also shown in Fig. 3, and it 
will be noted that it is carried by a frame, K, which is 
adjustable on the support N by a block and bolt, as 
shown. The part M, on which the tool steel strip S is 
mounted, is also secured by the bolts shown to the 
frame K. Thus by the wheel P, which turns the bolt, a 
longitudinal adjustment of the frame K can be obtained. 
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has a left hand rotation, as indicated by the arrow in 
Fig. 2, and causes the already mentioned left hand 
revolution of the former F. 

On each end of the worm shaft is a gear arranged to 





Fig. 8.—View Showing How the Disk, Fig. 7, is Held. 
coact with gears on the periphery of the rotating table. 
Each gear is formed with a clutch member, each of 
which two members in turn engages with its power 
driven clutch member, which is in turn driven by a 
gear to move the upper platform T along its ways al- 
ternately in opposite directions. 

The lower platform is mounted on the rotating table 
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Devices Which 
Ribbon During Winding. 


Verticai Section of One of the Assist in 


Holding the 


Fig. 9. 


to slide across it at an angle of 90 degrees with respect 
to the direction of upper platform. 
Clutch members are here again provided, being spaced 


movement of the 





Detail Views of Parts of the 
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The device G and the part M are both adjusted simul- 
taneously. The wheel P is turned until the right hand 
edge of the strip 8 abuts against the edge of the ribbon 
X in order that the ribbon may be securely held against 
the edge of the former F. 

Driving Mechanism, 

The main parts which carry on the bending operation 
are upper and lower reciprocating platforms and the 
rotating table. The upper platform T, which is best 
shown in Fig. 4, carries the former and the 
former plate F. This upper platform is reciprocably 
mounted in ways of the lower reciprocating platform. 
In bearings formed in the rotary table is mounted a 
worm for reciprocating the upper platform. The table 


base B 


FROM 


Lutomatic Actuating Mechanism. 


FLAT COPPER STRIPS 
When the machine 
is in operation (whichever of the clutch members of the 


90 degrees apart around the table. 


upper or lower platforms), one of the latter is moved to 
the right, Fig. 4, ribbon into the machine. 
After either platform has been moved the required dis- 
tance it is automatically unclutched, after which the 
rotated until the clutch member of the other 
platform faces the driving clutch member. In this con- 
struction a cycle of operations is continued automatic- 


to draw the 


table is 


ally as long as power is applied to the machine and the 


bending operations are carried out. 


Power Connections, 
Arranged between the source of power and the main 


moving parts of the machine is a safety friction device 
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which is intended to guard the machine from injury in coil shown in Fig. 2, this particular platform is used 
case its operation is interfered with in any way. The because it is of less mass than the lower one and has 
construction is such that the rotating table and either to move a longer distance. As the table rotates it brings 
one of the platforms can never be simultaneously con- into action suitable devices which unclutch itt <A 
nected with the source of power. In Figs. 2 and 3 both clutch member of the upper platform is brought into 
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Fig. 12.—Part of Automatic Actuating Mechanism, Fig. 13.—Elevation of Safcty Tension Mechanism through 
Which the Strip is Drawn, 






power clutch members are shown disengaged from the engagement with its fellow clutch member and by 
respective table and platform clutch members. Thisisa means of gears this platform is moved to the right to 
condition which is only temporary and exists for only a draw a fresh portion of the ribbon into the machine 
very short interval of time between the instant that the _ sufficient for a long side of the coil. As the platform 
table stops rotating and the instant that one of the plat- approaches the end of its travel it is unclutched and 
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Fig. 14.—Friction Clutch, 












forms begins to move. As soon as the table is un- locked in position. The table then again rotates and 
clutched a powerful spring brake secured to a stationary similar movements are imparted to the lower table. 

part of the machine engages with its free end a notch In Figs. 5 and 6 the machine is shown adapted for 
which is one of four notches formed in the periphery the production of elliptical coils. In this instance the 
of the rotating table. This prevents the continued mo- table has a half rotation instead of a quarter rotation, as 
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Fig. 16. Fig. 17. 











The Last Three Figures Are Plan Views of the Parts Which Carry Out the Winding Process. 
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mentum rotation of the table, which is stopped in such a was the case when a four-sided coil was wound, and this 
position that one of the platform clutch members 1s half rotation forms one of the semicircular ends of the 
face to face with a power clutch member. elliptical coil. 

ori 





Automatic Mechaniom for Moving Platsorme. At the recent annual convention of the American 


In describing the automatic mechanism whereby the Federation of Labor in Scranton, Pa., Samuel Gompers 
upper platform T is moved to draw into the machine a was re-elected as president and Frank Morrison as see 
portion of the ribbon sufficient for a long side of the _ retary. 
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The Chicago Iron [rade in 1901. 


BY GEORGE W. COPE, CHICAGO, ILL. 


The course of the iron trade during the past year has 
been such as to mislead many experienced manufactur- 
ers and merchants. Usually, commercial influences of a 
well defined character indicate what the probable course 
of trade will be for some considerable time in the future. 
The crop situation, the general condition of prosperity 
in leading branches of industry, national legislation, the 
labor outlook, financial conditions and occurrences in for 
eign countries all have a bearing on business prospects, 
and any one of them may, to a considerable extent, af- 
ford some clew by which a business policy can success 
fully be directed. The year just ended has been marked 
by several events regarded at the time as adverse in their 
bearing, but those who shaped their policy in accordance 
with such a view found their judgment at fault. Look- 
ing back, it can now be seen that those who had greatest 
faith in the prosperity of the country and greatest con- 
fidence in the solidity of prices and who bought without 
hesitation came the nearest to reading correctly the signs 
of the times. 

The Chicago iron trade was undoubtedly more active 
in 1901, and the quantity of iron and steel consumed in 
the district tributary to Chicago was much larger than in 
any previous year. Periods of greater excitement, of 
more reckless buying and of decidedly greater fluctua- 
tions in prices have been seen, but it can be truthfully 
said that in no former year was the movement so well 
sustained in all lines and the demand from consumers 
so continuously heavy. The fluctuations in prices in 1901 
vere quite narrow except on a few finished products, 
and these were mostly such products as were made very 
scarce by the long strike in the United States Steel Cor 
poration’s mills, extending through the summer months. 
The range of prices was small, even in pig iron, notwith- 
standing the fact that occasionally the pig iron market 
took on an appearance of decided weakness, when buy 
ing happened to be suspended for a time. It was a re- 
markable year considering occurrences of this character, 
for whenever buyers began to be convinced that prices 
were seeking a lower level the situation would change 
and firmness would develop. 


The Strength of the Steel Trade, 


The peculiar conditions which in this way marked 
the course of the year are believed to have been due to 
the sustained demand for steel and steel products. This 
demand overbalanced any falling off in other branches of 
the iron trade. It thus happened that weakness might 
develop in foundry pig iron or in bar iron, and at the 
Same time steel making pig and steel billets would be 
practically out of the market. Ordinarily weakness in 
one or two branches will affect the rest of the trade, but 
in the past year the strength of the steel trade was too 
great to be overcome by any temporary disturbance in 
lron products. 

The strength of the situation in the steel trade may be 
largely ascribed to the remarkably prosperous condition 
of the railroads. In no preceding year had the railroads 
been such heavy purchasers of all kinds of equipment 
and supplies. They filled the steel rail mills with orders 
to overflowing. They kept the locomotive works and car 
shops crowded with orders, and at the same time built 
as many locomotives and cars in their own shops as their 
facilities would enable them to do. Their purchases of 
miscellaneous supplies exceeded anything before known, 
so that numerous branches of trade not ordinarily de- 
pendent on railroads for their business were greatly 
stimulated by this addition to their usual line. It is diffi- 
cult to conceive what would have been the general condi- 
tion of the railroads the latter part of the year if the 
traffic had not been checked to some extent by strikes 
{nvolving important industries, and by the serious fail- 


ure of the corn crop in some of the States whose busi- 
ness contributes to a large extent to the commercial im- 
portance of Chicago. As it was, the facilities of the rail- 
roads were not equal to the traftic pouring in on them in 
the last half of the year. 


Some Early Adverse Conditions, 

The year opened with conditions indicating consider- 
able irregularity, in comparing the various branches of 
the iron trade. The steel works, for instance, began the 
year with a large tonnage of orders booked, particular- 
ly for steel rails and other products entering into the re 
quirements of railroads. Prices in sueh limes were ac- 


cordingly very firm. In pig iron, however, especially 
foundry grades, the consumption, though large, was not 
sufficient to take up the current output, and before the 
first quarter of the year had passed concessions were 
made to secure orders, and some of the Southern furnace 
companies offered considerable inducements to buyers. 


Weakness also appeared in plates, and in some other 
rolled products of a staple character supplying the man- 
ufacturing trade. About the time when the outlook grew 
ominous, and lower prices seemed to be inevitable, the 
crop reports indicated a record breaking yield of winter 
wheat. This greatly encouraged manufacturers of agri- 
cultural implements, who constitute so large an element 
in the manufaeturing activity of Northern Illinois, and 
heavy contracts were placed for materials, which, in some 
instances, extended well into 1902. Not all of the heavy 
buyers could be induced to cover their requirements, 
however, as some of the most experienced felt uneasy 
because of the riotous stock speculation which was then 
in progress. When the great stock panic on Wall street 
of May 9 occurred, the conservatives regarded themselves 
as wise in not having taken on heavy commitments for 
materials. The stock panic, however, speedily becamea 
mere reminiscence and apparently had no effect whatever 
upon general business. Fresh courage was, in fact, Im- 
parted to manufacturing interests, because this was 
taken as proof that the business of the country was on 
such a solid foundation that no mere speculative catas- 
trophe could affect it. Business then continued in good 
condition, being assisted materially by the organization 
of the United States Steel Corporation, which had been 
effected in March and removed for a time some elements 
of friction that had appeared. Some prices of finished 
products were advanced, notably rails, plates and sheets. 
The outlook continued exceedingly favorable, and busi- 
ness was very active until well toward the middle of the 
year, when apprehension began to be created by drought 
conditions affecting the States in the Southwest. These 
conditions instead of disappearing were protracted, and 
other States as far east as Ohio fell under the same 
malign influence, and it was seen that the corn crop of 
the country was marked with possibly total failure. The 
damage, as usual, was considerably overestimated, and 
much greater uneasiness was caused than actual condi- 
tions warranted. Nevertheless, the shortage was suffi- 
cient to create apprehension relative to the earnings of 
Western railroads, particularly those running through 
the corn growing region. 


The Great Steel Strike. 


In July the great strike, popularly known as the steel 
strike, occurred in many of the works belonging to the 
United States Steel Corporation. The works in the im- 
mediate vicinity of Chicago which were closed by the 
strike were the Joliet and Milwaukee plants of the IIll- 
nois Steel Company and the Joliet and Muskegon plants 
of the American Tin Plate Company. Every effort was 
made by the striking workmen to induce the employees 
of the South Chicago Works of the Illinois Steel Com- 
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pany to join them, but greatly to their credit these em- 
ployees refused to violate the agreement under which 
they were working, and which covered the whole of 1901. 
Although the strike thus closed but a few establishments 
near Chicago, its effect was severely felt in cutting off 
much of the supply of sheets, tin plates, wrought pipe 
and hoops manufactured in the mills of the corporation 
at Pittsburgh and elsewhere, which had been closed by 
the strike. 

The stocks of bars, hoops, sheets and tin plate had 
been so depleted by the protracted strike in 1900 that 
the mills were run to their full capacity during the fol- 
lowing winter to supply the demand from manufactur- 
ing consumers and merchants. It required several 
months to enable the bar mills to catch up with the 
necessities of the trade. The hoop, sheet and tin plate 
mills were taxed beyond their capacity, and the trade 
had not been stocked when the strike of 1901 was pre- 
cipitated. Tin plate was not advanced by the manu- 
facturers, but sheets were forced up sharply by the 
heavy demand, an advance of $4 per ton being made 
in February and another advance of $4 in March. In 
July, in the face of the strike and despite the lack of 
adequate stocks in consumers’ or jobbers’ hands, a re- 
duction of $6 per ton was made by the American Sheet 
Steel Company. This prevented the independent mills 
from reaping as great profits from the strike as would 
otherwise have been the case. After the strike had con- 
tinued for a month and no prospect of an early settle- 
ment was seen, the independent mills and the jobbers 
began to advance their prices, and before the strike 
ended sales of carload lots of No. 27 sheets were made 
as high as 4 cents, Chicago. For a time important man- 
ufacturing consumers were so greatly in need of this 
class of material that they were obliged to draw on 
jobbers’ stocks. The elbow and stove pipe trade was 
particularly hampered by the lack of sheets. Tin plates, 
hoops and wrought pipe also became very scarce and 
jobbers’ prices were sharply advanced. After the sirike 
ended the supply of pipe gradually improved until the 
trade was well supplied, but a shortage in sheets, tin 
plates and hoops was manifest for the remainder of the 
year. This strike at the same time cut down the pro- 
duction of steel and reduced the supply of steel avail- 
able for the general purposes of the country during the 
fall months. After the strike had ended the heavy de- 
mand for the special products affected by the stoppage 
of works undoubtedly to some extent offset the effect of 
the drought, as it prevented business interests from 
associating with the corn crop shortage any falling off 
in trade or decline in prices. 

It will be seen from this brief presentation of the 
course of events having a direct bearing on trade that 
those who sought to be guided by actual occurrences in 
mapping their plans for future operations were sub- 
jected to puzzling cross currents and counter influences. 
During the fall months those who had bought sparingly 
early in the season found that not only were they un- 
able to purchase additional supplies as cheaply as they 
might have done in the spring months, but they were 
actually compelled to pay advanced rates. The excellent 
condition of business during the fall months so greatly 
overtaxed the equipment and terminal facilities of the 
railroad companies that much interruption to business 
was caused by the scarcity of cars, which interfered 
with both the receipt and delivery of materials. Proba- 
bly the most serious feature of this condition of affairs 
to Western manufacturers was the inability of the man- 
ufacturers of coke to furnish their customers with regu- 
lar supplies of fuel. This caused blast furnaces to be 
frequently banked and greatly hampered foundrymen. 


Notable Additions to Capacity. 

The consumption of iron and steel in Chicago and its 
vicinity has in late years been increasing much more 
than the local production. For various reasons manu- 
facturers have been slow to increase their productive 
capacity, notwithstanding the fact that the market has 
been steadily expanding. Outside sources fave thus 
been drawn upon for supplies of pig iron for the foundry 
trade and steel billets for manufacturing consumers who 
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do not produce their own material, as well as for many 
forms of finished iron and steel. The local market haf 
therefore been dominated by outside influences mo 
largely than during the first half of the past decade. 
This condition of affairs is now in process or adjust- 
ment, and the additions to productive capacity which 
have been made during the year just closed and others 
which are now under way and will soon be completed 
will go far toward making Chicago more independent in 
this respect. Among the improvements which have been 
made are the erection of two large blast furnaces by the 
Illinois Steel Company and one furnace by the Iroquois 
Iron Company, all at South Chicago. The Minerva Fur- 
nace at Milwaukee is being rebuilt and enlarged and 
will add to the local supply of foundry iron. These addl- 
tions to blast furnace capacity will represent an increase 
of about 1300 tons daily in the rate of production. 

The Inland Steel Company are erecting a large open 
hearth steel plant at Indiana Harbor, Ind., which is just 
outside of the city limits of Chicago. In the line of fin- 
ished products the starting of the Waukesha Sheet Steel 
Works, at Waukesha, Wis.; the reopening of the Mus- 
kegon bar mills, at Muskegon, Mich., by the American 
Rolling Mill Company and the establishment of a rolling 
mill for the manufacture of angles and other small 
shapes by the Deering Harvester Company of Chicago 
are noteworthy additions to the local producing capacity. 

In the last annual review mention was made of a pro- 
jected structural steel plant to be undertaken by the 
Illinois Steel Company. This plant would probably have 
been built if the Illinois Steel Company had not been ab- 
sorbed by the United States Steel Corporation. Several 
steel plants are contemplated by Chicago manufacturing 
interests, which will probably develop into actualities 
if the steel situation continues for any length of time 
in its condition of apparent inadequate supply. New 
works for the manufacture of wrought pipe were started 
by the Mark Mfg. Company at Evanston, Ill., and by 
the Aermotor Company at Chicago Heights, Ill. 

Numerous establishments involving the consumption 
of increased quantities of iron and steel have been com- 
pleted during the year, among the most prominent of 
these being the American Malleable Casting Company 
at Chicago Highlands, Ill., with a capacity of 15,000 tons 
per annum. The activity in the increase of foundry 
capacity was one of the most notable developments of 
the year. The tendency of consumers of castings to add 
foundry departments to their works has been quite 
marked. 

Consolidations. 


The consolidation of manufacturing interests has not 
been checked, but the year has seen quite a number of 
important developments in this line. Allusion has al- 
ready been made to the United States Steel Corporation. 
The formation of the American Can Company involved 
the absorption of large establishments manufacturing 
tin cans and packages, as well as important machinery 
plants engaged in the manufacture of presses and other 
machinery for can making. These establishments have 
been withdrawn from the general trade and are being 
operated exclusively in the interests of the American 
Can Company. 

The organization of the Allis-Chalmers Company was 
another event of moment which particularly interested 
the machinery trade. The company as now constituted 
form one of the greatest undertakings in the machinery 
line in the world. A movement which attracted some 
attention during the year, contemplating the consolida- 
tion of malleable foundries, was not successful and has 
apparently been dropped. An effort was also made to 
revive the attempt to consolidate stove foundries, but it 
likewise proved impracticable and nothing has been 
heard of it for some time. The same fate evidently be- 
fell the proposed consolidation of plow manufacturers 
and the plan to make a greater consolidation of steel 
casting plants. 

The Building Trade. 

As Chicago suffered heavily in 1900 from paralysis 
in the building trade, owing to the protracted disagree- 
ment between builders and the trades unions, so in al- 
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most corresponding degree was the business of the city 
benefited by the better prevailing conditions prevailing 
in 1901. The building trade was almost wholly free 
from labor disturbances and the building interests en- 
joyed one of the best years ever known in the history of 
the city. The erection of large business structures was 
resumed, and activity was extraordinary in the erection 
of apartment buildings and dwelling houses. This 
brought about a welcome revival in the demand for all 
kinds of building materials, involving the consumption 
of great quantities of iron and steel. The outlook in 
this direction is exceedingly bright for the coming year, 
as important building projects are now even more 
numerous than they were at the beginning of 1901. 


Deferred Business, 


Mueb of the activity in the demand during the year 
ean be ascribed to deferred business, which had been 
accumulating during the previous year or two. For in- 
stance, the more reasonable prices prevailing in 1901 
caused agricultural interests to purchase wire fencing 
much more heavily and to make improvements which 
bad been contemplated for some time, but were deferred 
for a period of lower prices than those ruling in 1899 
and 1900. These improvements would very probably 
have been postponed still longer if agricultural interests 
had not been placed in excellent financial condition 
through fine crops for several successive years and the 
good prices obtained for these crops, both at home and 
abroad. The year was unprecedented in the demand for 
barb wire and woven fencing. The great consumption 
of wire in these directions caused a scarcity of wire for 
a time which proved a cause of constant annoyance to 
all interests, from manufacturers to consumers. The 
wire manufacturers have now increased their facilities 
probably 25 per cent. over their condition at the begin- 
ning of 1901, and it is expected that the trade will be 
promptly supplied during the coming séason. 


The Machinery Trade. 


A feature of Chicago trade which cannot be over- 
looked has been the remarkable activity in the demand 
for all classes of machinery. The manufacturers and 
dealers have enjoyed a magnificent year in every respect. 
Some exceptions may be noted, particularly in the case 
of such machinery establishments as were most af- 
fected by the machinists’ strike, precipitated in May. 
This strike at first promised to be a very serious matter, 
but fortunately it was not of long duration, except in 
two or three establishments on which the efforts of the 
machinists were concentrated in the hope of being able 
to secure results favorable to themselves, which would 
have a strong bearing on future movements of this char- 
acter. Tue machinists were defeated, the defeat being 
particularly decisive at Milwaukee. The efforts to pro- 
long the strike in Chicago, while they caused great an- 
noyance, were nevertheless unsuccessful in accomplish- 
ing their purpose. This strike, while important in some 
respects, was not of sufficient consequence to affect the 
generally satisfactory condition of the trade. In fact, 
during the time it was in progress the machinery trade 
continued in excellent condition, showing that the course 
of business was not being interrupted. 

Closely related to events in the machinery trade was 
the strike which occurred in the foundries making ma- 
chinery castings. The local molders’ unions, in defiance 
of their superior oflicers, sought independently to seeure 
an advance rate of wages far Chicago molders, and in 
July began a strike for this purpose. A vigorous contest 
was made by the National Founders’ Association in 
such foundries as are controlled by the members of that 
organization. Some of the Chicago foundries outside of 
the association made terms with their men by which it 
was provided that the advanced rate should be paid un- 
til the strike was settled by the National Founders’ As- 
sociation and that the rate then established should be 
accepted in their foundries. The strike, however, was 
gradually overcome and no formal settlement was made. 
The consequence is that at present no uniformity exists 
in molders' wages in Chicago. ‘hus, while the strike 
interfered with business to some extent, it was not a 
Serious matter for local trade, taken as a whole. 
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Course of Prices of Pig Iron. 

A table. given hereunder, has been compiled from the 
quotations in our weekly trade report showing the course 
of prices on four of the leading grades of pig iron. Com- 
parison has also been made with the course of prices 
during the preceding ten years. It will be observed that 
the fluctuations duriug 1901 were moderate. The great- 
est fluctuation was in Southern pig iron, which made an 
extreme range of $2 per ton. The prices ruling during 
the year were considerably lower than those of the pre- 
vious two years, but were well above the average of the 
six years extending from 1892 to 1898, inclusive. The 
table is as follows: 


Lake 
Local Superior Ohio strong Southern 
Months. coke No.2. charcoal. soft No.1. coke No. 2. 

FED oe hi Ss ots wea $14.75 $19.00 $16.12%, $14.50 
Pe viwawsacaama 14.25 17.50 16.00 14.15 
DE Gat aco cedueweles 15.25 17.50 16.50 15.00 
ME giles cs wetewaehea 15.50 18.00 16.50 15.40 
MD cdi bee can woabes 15.50 17.50 16.50 14.90 
ee re ae 15.00 17.00 16.25 14.30 
Pe artthasckvnwcmuece 15.00 17.00 16.00 14.15 
 ciareduscbeanac 15.00 17.00 16.00 14.15 
ROE ck ccdevecee 15.00 17.00 16.00 14.15 
CRRUO, bacteria cae 14.75 17.00 16.50 14.40 
ead kKeeeu wes 14.87 17.50 17.12% 14.90 
RO in :vewkeaRe 15.50 18.00 17.50 15.15 

Average for year... .$15.00 $17.50 $16.50 $14.60 
Average for 1900...... 19.12% 22.00 20.75 18.35 
Average for 1899...... 17.65 19.80 19.67 17.75 
Average for 1898...... 11.00 11.60 12.00 10.45 
Average for 1897...... 10.60 13.00 12.25 10.25 
Average for 1896...... 11.70 13.62% 14.50 11.40 
Average for 1895...... 11.80 13.75 14.25 11.75 
Average for 1894...... 10.60 14.75 13.50 10.75 
Average for 1893...... 12.80 16.12% 16.00 12.75 
Average for 1892...... 13.90 16.75 16.75 14.00 
Average for 1891...... 15.25 17.37% 18.00 15.00 


Prices of Finished Iron and Stee). 


A great deal of interest is always taken in the prices 
of such staple articles in finished products as merchant 
iron and steel bars, angles, machinery steel and open 
hearth spring steel. kor this reason prices have been 
compiled from quotations in our weekly trade reports 
and compared wiih the average for the preceding ten 
years. The fluctuations on these items during the year 
ranged from $3 per ton on spring steel to $5 on other 
products. It will be seen that the average prices on bar 
iron and svft steel bars for the year were the same. 
The prices prevailing on these products for 1901 were 
considerably lower than those ruling in 1900 or 1899. 
The table, which is based on minimum prices at Chicago 
for shipments from mill, is as follows: 





Smooth Open 

Common Soft machinery hearth 

bar iron. steel bars. Angles. steel. spring. 

Months. Cents. Cents. Cents. Cents. Cents. 
FO eiheewdoetinas 1.45 1.40 1.55 1.75 2.15 
PE ita was nye 1.45 1.45 1.55 1.82 2.15 
ee a ree 1.55 1.55 1.55 1.97 2.15 
,  . PePr ere Teer 1.60 1.65 1.75 2.00 2.30 
PE 6G Sa ek ee Daan 1.55 1.60 1.75 2.00 2.30 
PG bs sb awade ire eneen 1.55 1.55 1.75 2.00 2.30 
SAA edatdreeeneres 1.55 1.55 1.75 2.00 2.30 
PL (tv'e HS wellecab 1.60 1.65 1.75 2.00 2.30 
NID 6 watece een 1.6214 1.65 1.75 2.00 2.30 
COGN 6 oa 04. c4a tebe 1.70 1.65 1.75 2.00 2.30 
PED. ob. ceewewnnr 1.65 1.65 1.75 2.00 2.30 
ERGO 4c ka ees ve 1.65 1.65 1.75 2.00 2.30 
Average for year.... 1.58 1.58 1.70 1.96 2.25 
Average for 1900..... 1.75 1.75 2.00 2.25 2.80 
Average for 1899..... 1.80 1.90 2.00 2.50 2.85 
Average for 1898..... 1.05 1.10 1.25 1.55 1.61 

Average for 1897..... 1.11%, 1.13 1.19 1.53 1.66% 

Average for 1896..... 1.30 130 140 162% 1.87% 
Average for 1895..... 1.25 1.37% 1.50 1.70 1.85 
Average for 1894..... 1.10 1.25 1.40 1.70 1.85 
Average for 1893..... 1.47% 1.60 1.82% 2.00 2.05 
Average for 1892..... 1.62% 1.75 1.97% 2.11 2.09 
Average for 1891..... 1.70 2.17 = 2.32 2.40 


Steel Plates.—The first four months of the year showed 
the only variations in price. During months 
mill shipments of tank steel plates at Chicago ranged in 
price from 1.55 cents per pound to 1.65 cents, the higher 
rate ruling at the beginning of April. Indications of 
weakness then appeared but manufacturers speedily cor- 
rected this condition, and the price was advanced to 1.75 
cents, and was maintained at that rate for the remainder 
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of the year. The plate trade was extremely active for 
the first half of the year, but during the last six months 
the local consumption was diminished by reason of a 
strike in an important works consuming a heavy tonnage 
of steel plates in railroad equipment. This strike has not 
yet terminated, and the consumption of plates is therefore 
still somewhat under the usual tonnage. The average 
price on tank plates for the year was 1.70 cents against 
1.80 cents in 1900, and 2.50 cents in 1899. 

Steel Rails.—The history of the rail trade during 1901 
is a record of continuously heavy pressure on the mills, 
which kept them running to their maximum capacity. 
The output of the local mill, it can be safely said, was 
much in excess of that of any previous year. Much more 
business could have been secured by the local manufac- 
turers if their facilities could have been increased to take 
care of it. The mills maintained a price of $26 on stand- 
ard sections through the first four months of the year, 
and on May 1 advanced their prices to $28, which con- 
tinued thereafter, and prevails at the present time. The 
average price for the year was $27.33, as compared with 
$32.75 for 1900, $28.50 for 1899, $19 for 1898, $19 for 1897, 
$29 for 1896, $25.50 for 1895, $25 for 1894, $29.50 for 1893, 
$31.75 for 1892 and $31 for 1891. 


Prices of Old Material, 


Peculiar conditions govern the trade in old material. 
The consolidation of so many rolling mills in few hands 
has so concentrated the buying of rolling mill material 
that at times during the year the market was quite thor- 
oughly under the control of the mill owners. It hap- 
pened, however, that at other times, through causes 
which affected the supply of scrap, the dealers were able 
to control the prices at which material could be obtained. 
The control of the market was held fairly well by the 
consuming interests during the first five months of the 
year. The strikes which occurred during the summe) 
months then affected the supply of scrap. For the en- 
suing four months the dealers in many cases paid higher 
prices than the mills offered, and accumulated large 
quantities of material which they were afterward able 
to dispose of at profitable prices. The condition of af 
fairs again changed during the last two months of the 
year, when the mill owners by concerted action arranged 
a list of maximum prices. This caused the latter part of 
the year to be comparatively quiet, as the large dealers 
were unwilling to accept the situation and opposed the 
action of the mills. The following table shows the aver- 
age quotations for each month of the year, based on our 
weekly market reporis of old iron rails, No. 1 railroad 
wrought scrap, No. 1 busheling scrap and heavy cast 
scrap, compared with yearly averages for the preceding 
ten years: 

No. 1 No. 1 
railroad busheling Heavy cast 
wrought. scrap. scrap. 
Net ton. Net ton. Net ton. 
$14.12% $9.00 $12.00 
14.00 10.00 11.50 
15.00 10.00 11.75 
16.00 12.00 12.00 
15.50 11.00 11.50 
14.00 10.50 10.75 
14.12% 10.50 10.50 
14.50 10.50 10.50 
16.00 12.00 11.00 
15.75 12.25 11.25 
15.50 11.50 11.12% 
15.00 11.00 


$11.25 
11.00 
12.40 
8.15 
7.25 
8.48 
8.37% 
7.50 
10.00 
11.66 
12.25 


Old 
iron rails. 
Gross ton. 
. .$18.00 

18.00 


Months. 
January 
DOUNURET oc cee es a 
March . 
April 
May ... 
June 
July 
August 
September 
October 21.00 
November 21.00 
DONE «kh w kes ven 21.00 


20.00 
19.00 
18.50 
18.50 
20.00 
20.75 


$15.00 
15.00 
17.25 
11.25 
10.60 
11.20 
11.08 


. $19.50 
17.90 
21.00 
12.87% 


Average for 11.67 


$10.80 
8.00 
10.15 
6.62% 
6.44 
7.00 


Average for 1901.... 
Average for 1900 
Average for 1899...... 
Average for 


13.50 

14.12% 
10.83 8.80 
16.25 12.75 
19.10 15.75 
22.75 18.35 


Average for 
Average for 1895 
Average for 1894 
Average for 1893...... 
Average for 1892...... 
Average-for 1891...... 
Melting Scrap.—The demand for heavy steel melting 
scrap was excellent through the greater part of the year. 
The increased number of open hearth steel melting fur- 
naces caused a continuous trade in this class of material. 
The average prices ruling were as follows, per gross ton: 
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...$11.50 
12.00 
12.75 
14.00 
13.50 


January 
February 
March 
April 


September 
October ..... 
November 
December 

The average price for the year was $12.85, which is 
precisely the same average as that ruling in 1900, and 
compares with $13.25, the average for 1899. 

Old Car Wheels.—The market for old car wheels was 
notably steady during the year. January opened with 
the price ruling at $15.50 per gross ton, from which an 
advance was made during the month to $16, and a fur- 
ther advance to $16.50 in the beginning of February, 
maintaining that level until September, when the mar- 
ket declined to $16, this price ruling through the whole 
of October, falling to $15.50 in November, and standing 
at that price in December. The average for the year was 
$16.20, against $19.75 in 1900 and $16.50 in 1899. 


The Philadelphia Rotary Shears for Cylindrical 
Work. 


The rotary shears here illustrated were designed by 
the Philadelphia Machine Tool Company of Philadelphia 
for trimming the ends of cylindrical work. The machine 


THE PHILADELPHIA ROTARY SHEARS FOR 


CYLINDRICAL WORK. 


is formed with a horn, over which the cylinder to be cut 
is placed. To enable the circular cutters to do the work 
provision is made to start the cut by forcing the upper 
blade through the shell by hand. The hand lever shown 
operates the slide carrying the outboard bearing of the 
upper spindle. Before starting the machine the oper- 
ator pierces the sheet by pulling down this lever. He then 
starts the machine, and it runs the cut around perfectly 
square. The bearings for the upper spindle are both 
swiveled, and both blades are power driven. 


————> —— 


A London paper reviews the century in a nutshell, as 
follows: ‘‘ We received the goose quill and bequeathed 
the typewriter; we received the scythe and bequeath the 
mowing machine and the self binder; we received the 
hand printing press, we bequeath the cylinder press; we 
received the tallow dip, we bequeath the electric lamp; 
we received the galvanic battery, we bequeath the dy- 
namo; we received the beacon signal fire, we bequeath 
the telephone and wireless telegraphy; we received or- 
dinary light, we bequeath Roentgen rays.” 
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Its Present Condition Shown Photographically. 


Our readers are familiar with the main features of the 
New East River Bridge, now being erected over the East 
River, between New York and Brooklyn, from articles 
which have previously appeared in the columns of The 
Iron Age But it may be well to review briefly some of its 
principal characteristics. The center or main span is a 
suspended structure, supported by four steel cables. These 
pass over steel towers, having a hight of 335 feet, and 
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RIVER BRIDGE: 
e 
each 11 feet wide: two foot walks, each 12 feet wide, 
and two bicycle paths, each 7 feet wide 
Compared with the Old Bridge. 
We have no doubt that most of our readers are famil- 


iar with the present New York and Brooklyn Bridge, 
which was completed nearly 20 years ago, but at the 
of the 
The 


be interesting to note 


and in 


same time it may some 


principal differences in design dimensions. 








Looking 


THE NEW EAST 


extend to masonry anchorages. The shore spans are of 
the truss type of construction, built in two lengths, hav- 
ing a central support. These bridges are self sustaining 
in every way and are absolutely unconnected with the 
cables, whose only duty is to carry the main or central 
pan. The main span from center to center of towers 
easures 1600 feet, and is 118 feet in width at the cen- 
er. The entire length of the bridge between tle ter- 
ninals is 7200 feet, and the minimum hight of the bridge 
er mean high water for each 200 feet each side of the 
‘nter of the main span is 135 feet. The bridge fur- 
shes two carriageways, each 18 feet wide; four trolley 
icks, each 91%4 feet wide; two elevated railroad tracks. 


Toward the 
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Brooklyn Tower 


BRIDGE. 


old bridge is supported upon masonry towers, while the 
new bridge is carried upon steel towers. The first was 
a complete suspension bridge, inasmuch as the cables 
support the center and the two end spans. This, as just 
stated, is not the the whicb 
the shore spans are trusses independent of the cables. 
The approaches to the old bridge are masonry arches 
and of the new The river span of 
the old bridge is 1595%4 feet, or over 100 feet less than 
the other; its width is but 85 feet, as against 118, and 
its four cables but 15% inches in diameter, against 18% 
inches. It carries only two roadways, two trolley car 
tracks and only one footpath 


case with new bridge, in 


bridge steel trusses. 
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False Work. 

An inspection of the first three engravings presented 
shows a tremendous mass of material extending be- 
tween the two towers and from each tower to its an- 
chorage. This entire work is so-called “ false,” inas- 
much as not one single stick of it will find place in the 
permanent structure. It is a necessary part of suspen- 
sion bridge erection in order to provide working plat- 
forms for the stringing of the wires and their assembling 
into strands in the final cables. The extra cost of a 
bridge of this type as compared with the cantilever, 
which is self supporting during its entire construction, 
requiring no temporary work whatever, will be appre- 
ciated. 

In the vertical plan of each cable for its full length 
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ropes extending from the point of connection of the 
storm cables to the tower to the lower floor of the foot 
bridge. At the top of each tower is a working platform 
about 36 x 107 feet. 

Cable Making. 


On top of each tower are four steel saddles, one for 
each cable, weighing about 17 tons each. Portions of 
one of these are illustrated in Figs. 5 and 7. In its 
upper portion it is formed with a U-shaped groove, which 
is curved in a vertical plane and which is destined 
finally to receive the cable. The groove is supported by 
brackets cast integral with it, as plainly indicated in 
Fig. 5. Each strand of each cable will be composed of 
282 steel wires 0.16 inch in diameter, and 37 of these 
strands will be bound together to form a cable. In each 


Fig. 2.—Looking Toward the Brooklyn through the New York Tower. 
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is a foot bridge, which is so arranged that two strands 
of each cable, or eight in all, can be made simultane- 
ously. The view of the river span, Fig. 1, shows that 
the footbridge consists of two parallel double decked 
bridges, which are spaced about 70 feet apart and are 
connected at intervals of 160 feet by small bridges. The 
latter provide communication between the two systems. 
The upper deck of the foot bridge will be used for the 
construction of the strands and the lower for assembling 
the strands to constitute the finished cable. Each of 
these bridges is supported by two temporary cables, 
made up of three 24-inch steel wire ropes. Each plat- 
form is 344 feet wide from center to center of the hand 
rails. 

Four 24-inch storm cables are employed to stiffen 
the river span and prevent dangerous swaying in strong 
winds. These are attached to the towers near their base 
and curve upward to meet the center of the foot bridge 
near the middle of the span. There are also many guy 


cable there will be, therefore, 10,434 wires, having a 
breaking strength of 20,000 tons. 

Extending entirely across the bridge from anchorage 
to anchorage are four endless wire ropes, or cableways, 
so arranged as to be moved in either direction by power. 
One of these ropes is in the plane of each cable and each 
serves to carry a single wire across. The wire is car- 
ried to and fro from anchorage to anchorage, passing 
each time around blocks secured several feet back from 
the anchor bars, which are shown in Fig. 8. The dif- 
ferent lengths of wire are spliced and the entire strand 
of 282 wires is made continuous throughout. During 
this construction the span hangs about 12 feet higher 
than will be its final position in the cable, and as soon 
as it has been finished it will be slacked away from the 
anchorages until it reaches the proper hight to enter the 
cable among its fellows. 

The last view, Fig. 9, shows the Brooklyn approach, 
which has been entirely cleared of buildings. and also 
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shows the traveler used in the erection of the truss work 
of this portion of the bridge. This traveler is composed 
of two hinged V-shaped arms, along the bottom chord 
of which extends a trolley. Power is provided for trav- 
eling the trolley, hoisting and so on by a hoisting en- 
gine, shown in the center of the picture. 


ee 
America’s Spheres of Influence in Asia. 
BY ALEXANDER HUME FORD. 


America’s sphere of influence in Asia should radiate 
from Manila, but unfortunately we have allowed almost 
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the feeling against America was one of thwarted rage, 
but this has been gradually subsiding since the acquisi- 
tion of Shantung. 

France in Asia, 

England and Japan welcome our entrance into East- 
ern politics, and would gladly leave to our statesmen the 
arbitration of affairs. France and Holland alone bar us 
out of their possessions in Asia, and when Russia has 
squeezed the lemon dry and denounces further alliance 
with France as useless to her projects, it is not at all 
certain that our Imperial expansionists, flushed with re- 
cent victory, will not urge our Government to head an in- 
ternational demand on France and Holland to open their 
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every nation of Europe to get ahead of us, so that to- 
day Asia is practically apportioned among the powers. 
The nation last in the field is the one proving our great- 
est rival; the influence of Britain dwindles rapidly, but 
that of Germany is ever spreading, nor are the feelings of 
the Teutons at all cordial toward their American competi- 
tors. 

Visiting aboard the vessels of various nations in the 
Far East, I was agreeably surprised by the cordial feel- 
ings usually expressed toward the Americans, but on one 
of the German men-of-war, a gunner patted affectionate- 
ly the cannon under his charge and informed me that for 
weeks in the harbor of Manila he slept by its side at 
night, expecting every hour to receive the command to fire 
on Dewey’s fleet. Among the Germans in the Far East 





doors in Asia to the commerce of all nations, knowing 
that we would most likely monopolize these rich mar- 
kets, at least until awakened Japan and China compe! all 
other competing nations to close the doors of Asia against 
them, or retire ignominiously from the fields they have 
seized during the past few centuries. 

Should any of the South China provinces fall to France 
our sphere of commercial influence woyld be narrowed 
accordingly, for France has hermetically sealed Indo- 
China against our products by not only imposing a tar- 
iff on all imports, heavier even than our own, but she also 
places a practical embargo on all exports, so that in 1899 
while we succeeded in directly exporting to France’s 
25,000,000 subjects in the Far East products valued at 
$100,000, our direct imports from all Indo-China, three 
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times as large as France, amounted in value to but $4, 
gold. However, these figures by no means represent our 
trade with Indo-China, for on imports to and exports 
from France destined for French colonies there are no 
tariff dues, so that we send large consignments to Mar- 
seilles to be transshipped to French vessels for her Far 
Eastern possessions. 

Notwithstanding these desperate methods to turn the 
trade of her colonies to the mother country, France has 
made a dismal failure in the Far East, Indo-China still 
being but a drain on the national Treasury, in spite of 
the millions poured into the country by patriotic French 
investors. The steamship line to Saigon, which receives 
an annual subsidy of $1,200,000, has not been a source of 
considerable profit to its promoters, as even under the 
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iment to observe the marvelous increase in the commerce 
of all adjacent regions, while the total imports into Indo- 
China increased but 17 per cent. in as many years, and 
this due chiefly to the exertions of foreigners who have 
established factories and business houses in the colony, 
for the French seldom leave their homes, unless sent by 
the Government to occupy some official position, where 
they can draw a small salary and take no chances. The 
total annual emigration from France amounts to but 
5000 persons, few of whom care to establish themselves in 
French colonies, where they are subject to the annoying 
persecutions of petty officials. 

While our exports to China have increased by leaps 
and bounds, amounting now to more than a score of 
million dollars in value, those of France have remained 





Fig. 4.—Looking Up One of: the Towers. 
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stimulus of prohibitive tariffs France sells but $8,000,000 
worth of her products to Indo-China annually, probably 
including through shipments from other nations, while 
ehe receives from her colony $11,000,000 worth of its prod- 
ucts for home use and distribution to foreign countries. 
These amounts combined would scarcely pay the ex- 
penses of her army of occupation, yet, despite the fact 
that the French have never succeeded in planting a suc- 
cessful colony, her people have such confidence in the fu- 
ture of Indo-China that recently they subscribed in a few 
hours 30 times over a loan for nearly 300,000,000 francs, 
with which a system of railroads and canals is to be built 
in the favored colony. Every bit of material required for 
these improvements must, by law, be purchased in 
France and shipped to Indo-China on French vessels. In 
time, Hue, the capital, will be connected by rail with 
Bangkok to the west; Yuman in the rich copper mount 
tains north of Burmah, and Canton. It is to be hoped 
that the expectations of the French will then be real- 
ized, for in the past It must have been a bitter disappoint- 
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stationary at $4,000,000 annually, being ahead of ours 
even ten years ago. 
Siam, 

Shut out of Indo-China, the nearestfree port to Manila 
south of Hong Kong is Bangkok, capital of Siam. It is 
to be noted that while the commerce of France with this 
country adjoining her Asiatic colony is infinitesimal, ours 
is increasing rapidly. The trade of Siam promises to 
soon exceed in value that of Indo-China. Under free 
trade it has already risen to $40,000,000. The progressive 
King has introduced many forms of industry; Americans 
control the electric lighting of the city of Bangkok, and 
are providing a part of the material and supplies for the 
hundreds of miles of railway which are being constructed 
all through Siam, and which, in time, will connect the 
capital with Moulmeim, where the Indo-British roads will 
terminate on the eastern extremity of the Indian Ocean. 

Russia has recently concluded a commercial treaty 
with Siam, and it is said is seeking to: gain a foothold 
there as an entering wedge between French and English 
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possessions. It is certain that if Russia should accom- port duties as those imposed by the French in Indo- 
plish such a coup it would greatly aid in her railway China, with the result that the islands sell us $30,000,- 
conquest of Asia, for iron lines could then be sent up par- 000 worth of coffee, sugar and other commodities every 
allel with the Moulmeim-Mandalay route. The Russo year, encouraging Dutch colonists to migrate to the is- 


Chinese Bank has already loaned large sums for the 
building of a railroad in a southwesterly direction fron 
Peking toward the Upper Yangtse Kiang, where it is to 
meet the proposed British railway, so that with Siam in 
her sphere of influence, Russia may yet have a railway 
terminus on the Pacific near the equator. 

That such an event is not at present anticipated by 
the English, however, is demonstrated by the fact that 
the British magazines are not filled with awe inspiring 
tirades on ‘“ Russia’s advance upon dAustralia.’’ The 
French lines from Tonquin will, however, meet those of 
Russia in Central China, so that should the Franco-Rus- 
sian alliance last until the proposed railways are com 
pleted Great Britain will be outflanked in Eastern Asia 
and her spheres of influence in China greatly circum 
scribed, while the entire commercial world would, in 
time, be excluded from the richest prospective market 
of the world, for once Russia begins her career as a 
manufacturing nation she will most certainly extend her 
exclusion policy from Europe into Asia, and find means 
to outwit all her opponents in the future as she has in 
the past. 

The Dutch Colontes 

How valuable to us our base in the Philippines may 
become in the twentieth century no one can foretell. 
With the frugal Dutch diplomatically forced into a treaty 
of reciprocity, the markets of Java and Sumatra would 
be opened up to us—those rich colonies that have made 
the Kaiser’s mouth water for Holland these many years. 
Notwithstanding the fact that Holland keeps the trade Fig. 5.—Portion of One of the Saddles. 
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Fig. 6-—Roadway of one of the Shore Spans. 
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of these islands a)most entirely in her own hands, we do lands and become rich at our expense. Krugerism pre- 
now send the natives some $2,000,000 worth of our com- vails wherever a colony is controlled by the Dutch. 
modities annually; but this is not a tithe of what we American enterprise is excluded from Java, for no other 
buy from them. Holland imposes no such suicidal ex- reason than that given by the Colonial Governor: “ No 
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foreign capital will be permitted to develop any part of 
the Dutch colony.” Sumatra is rich in oil wells, but only 
Dutch capital is permitted to be invested, and Dutch sub- 


jects employed. The Americans needed to show them 


how to shoot the wells are hired for six months only and 
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she secure a Persian gulf port with a pipe line connec- 
tion with her oil fields American oil would be driven out 
of the market; as it is, we must soon compete with China 
and Japan, both of which nations are developing their 
petroleum beds with alarming rapidity. It is not unlike- 





Fig. 7.—Saddle and Cable Making. 





Fig. 8.—Looking from Anchorage Toward Tower. 
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then discharged. This oil now competes with ours in 
every part of Asia, the annual output having riseu in a 
few years from 3,000,000 to 20,000,000 gallons. 

We still hold our own, however, and send 50,000,000 
gallons of oil to the Far, East every year, but Russia 
sends almost as much, over 40,000,000 gallons, and should 


Anchor Eye Bars and Wire Reels in Foreground. 
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ly that large deposits of oil will in time be discovered in 
our Philippines, in which case American ingenuity may 
be relied upon to invent labor saving machinery and de- 
vices, so that we will be enabled to undersell all com- 
petitors. 

Despite the reactionary methods of Holland in Dutch 
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India, the islands are by far the most prosperous colonial 
possessions in the East. Over 1000 miles of railroad 
have been built, bicycle and other factories established, 
while the rich coal mines are being worked with convict 
labor, so that despite the low price of coffee, and slumps 
in the quinine market, Java providing three-fourths of 
the world’s supply of this drug, the commerce of the is- 
lands of Dutch India is worth to the mother country 
over $10 per capita of the native population. Should 
we develop the commerce of the Philippines to this ex- 
tent, its value would amount to $80,000,000 annually, 
while that of China, increasing in the same ratio, would 
be worth to foreign nations some $4,000,000,000 yearly. 
Manila has now become the rival of Batavia and 
Singapore. The rivalry between these two latter ports is 
more energetic than commendable. Goods transshipped 
at the Straits Settlements for the capital of the Dutch 
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every rumor of a British war sending freight and charter 
rates up to figures that seriously affect the ability of our 
manufacturers to compete with the prices of our Euro- 
pean competitors, who can rely on the regularity of their 
national subsidized lines, and are somewhat nearer this 
market than we are. 


India, 


India has a population of 300,000,000, fully three 
fourths as great as that of China, yet we send to In’ 4 
but $4,000,000 worth of our products, while we anna. ¥ 
purchase from her ten times that amount of what she 
has to sell, and one-third of the volume of business is 
through the city of Bombay, where an American trolley 
line is now in operation, the stock of which is owned in 
New York. It needs but a little vigorous effort on the 
part of our merchants and manufacturers to capture 
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Fig. 9.—Erecting Traveler and View of Brooklyn Approach. 
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Indies are invariably smashed in a most mysterious man- 
ner, but this immures Singapore more than it does Ba- 
tavia, for shippers have learned a lesson, and, when they 
can, send their goods to Holland to be forwarded te the 
Dutch Indies direct by the subsidized Dutch line of 
steamers. 

England is not as industrious a colonizer as Holland, 
but her colonies are far preferable as neighbors, for their 
doors are thrown wide open to our commerce. Singa- 
pore, the gateway to India, 1400 miles from Manila, is 
already proving a promising market for our goods, and 
when the completion of the Nicaragua Canal lowers 
freight rates to a legitimate level we may reasonably 
expect to contest with Great Britain for the markets of 
her own colonies. While we have at present several reg- 
ular lines of steamships running from our Atla_tic ports 
to British India, these invariably English 
tramp steamers chartered for each particular voyage, 


vessels are 
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from England and other European nations a fair propor- 
tion of the trade of India. It is not necessary to send 
drummers gifted with many languages to this land; Eng 
lish circulars may be distributed there. The fact that 
the Indian Government relies on us to build the powerful 
dredges to deepen her rivers is an object lesson to the 
native merchant class. We are now successfully compet- 
ing for orders for rails and equipment needed for repairs 
eon the 25,000 miles of railway that open up India to the 
commerce of the world, and as a great manufacturing na 
tion, we should be able to compete even With the Indian 
factories, despite the drawback of our high labor. Our 
success in creating a market for our flour in China should 
encourage our corn growers to send meal to India. It 
can be landed in Calcutta or Bombay and sold at a much 
lower figure than rice. Once the natives learn to prepare 
and eat it the millions who can afford neither rice nor 


wheat flour will gladly welcome a cheaper substitute, 
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and thus a new market will be opened up to our great- 
est cereal. 

India is certainly not within our commercial sphere 
of influence at present. What cotton goods her mills 
cannot manufacture more cheaply than ours she buys 
from Manchester, and the English manufacturers cer- 
tainly strive to retain a fast hold on the markets of the 
Imperial colony, as they find the trade of India, in spite 
of all their efforts, slipping year by year from their 
grasp, there is a sentiment growing stronger day by day 
in England favoring a protective tariff. 

The twentieth century may witness a change in the 
commercial policy of Great Britain which may leave us 
out in the cold, nor would the threatened conquest of 
India by our most friendly neighbor, Russia, help mat- 
ters for long, for India is not Manchuria, it lies nearer 
European Russia, and soon the Czar would put up the 
bars against our cheaper manufactures, and begin to 
foster the industries of his new subjects, for, unlike 
Great Britain, Russia does not only colonize, she ab- 
sorbs, and her people, whether in Europe or Asia, are 
citizens all. However, it is doubtful if Russia really at 
present desires bankrupted India, with its teeming mil- 
lions of famine stricken paupers. She does, however, 
look with longing eye upon the great sparsely populated 
territories to the north and west; here she would find 
room for her overflowing population to spread and gather 
strength. Thibet may yet become a lucrative market 
for our products, as already American goods find their 
way all through this strange country, even to distant 
parts where no white men have been. There is one 
treaty port in Thibet, Yatung, opened up to commerce in 
1893. It is but 80 miles from Djarling, in India, but the 
men and mules who carry packs over the mountains on 
their backs consume seven days in making the journey. 
At present over 75,000 men and animals are engaged 
carrying foreign goods into Yatung, while from the 
west Russia sends even a greater amount of commerce 
by caravan into the forbidden land, much of which is 
originally from America. In fact, American goods are 
well known to the natives of Central Asia, Afghanistan, 
and wherever in Asia Russia has penetrated. 

The completion of the Russian railway from either 
Tabriz or Herat to the Persian Gulf would at once make 
of Persia and Central Asia an American sphere of com- 
mercial influence for many years thereafter. Regard- 
less of our friendly and even cousinly feeling toward 
Great Britain, America cannot remain blind to the fact 
that the success of Russia’s intrigues in Persia would 
benefit our trade enormously. For a precedent it is but 
necessary to turn to Manchuria, where Russian predom- 
inance has made us the paramount commercial power in 
North China. 

Arabia, 


Putting aside all prejudice against Russia, it is very 
certain that our interest is only second to that of the 
Czar’s Empire in securing for Russian commerce an out- 
let to the Indian Ocean. At present England absolutely 
controls the trade entering and leaving the waters of 
the Persian Gulf. She sends annually $5,000,000 worth 
of cotton goods to the Persians through gulf ports, while 
India sends as much more. Once Russia connects Ban- 
dar Abbas, or Bushire, with her railway system, Persia 
will be opened up to the world. Our India and Manila 
lines can conveniently make Bandar Abbas a port of call. 
Russia, securing rails and equipment for her railroads in 
the cheapest market, will necessarily call upon us for 
these and other supplies. The magnificent steamers of 
the Russian volunteer fleet will sail for the Far East 
from the Persian Gulf, instead of from the Black Sea as 
at present. A new life will throb through every artery 
of trade in Persia, and England’s monopoly in the gulf 
will be broken. Russia has the surplus population to 
pour into Persia, no other nation has; the development 
consequent upon the influx of millions of new peuple into 
a covntry naturally fertile, but practically deserted, will 
benefit the commerce of the whole world. It is true that 
the surrender of Persia to Russia would endanger, Eng- 
land’s hold on India, but that is a matter which does not 
touch American pockets, and therefore our sympathy for 
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our British cousins is not likely to be profound; at any 
rate, not until the danger becomes a fact accomplished. 

With our increasing trade through the Suez Canal, 
Arabia is being drawn into our commercial sphere; even 
now we control two-thirds of the cotton trade with Aden, 
which is assuming large proportions, as this is the point 
of transshipment to the East African coast, where our 
cotton fabrics are ranked higher than those from any 
other country. ‘Arabia sends us annually about $2,000,- 
000 worth of her produce, while we send about the same 
value in cotton goods, canned fruits, &c. Our exports 
have doubled in the last three years, and, despite the 
fact that few white men, or even Indian natives, can live 
for any length of time in the burning heat of Arabia, our 
commerce there bids fair to become of considerable 
value. 

So far the experience of America’s trade with Asiatic 
countries seems to indicate that wherever there is an 
absolutely open door, unhampered by foreign possession 
of territory, our commodities become predominant with 
but little effort on the part of our merchants and manu- 
facturers. 

In those parts of Asia dominated over by Russia, un- 
der what is a powerful but perhaps temporary stimulus, 
our commerce quickly monopolizes the field. In the Ger- 
man province we have not yet been made to feel very 
heavily the displeasure of the Kaiser. French and Dutch 
India are held solely for the commerce of the mother 
countries, and England bids us a cheerful defiance in In- 
dia. 

With the closing years of the century, however, two 
new forces have arisen, and changes have been and are 
taking place with startling rapidity. Not only has Ja- 
pan entered the family of civilized nations to alarm them 
all by her persistent and so far successful efforts to com- 
pete with them for the commerce of Asia, but another 
and more powerful young giant, America, has stalked In 
among the plundering band of robbers in the Far Bast. 
Quietly, and scarce realizing himself as yet for what pur- 
pose, this gigantic youth is girding himself not only to at- 
tack effete Asia with mailed fist upon her Pacific side, 
but is also reaching out a strong arm across the Atlantic 
and the Mediterranean to thus, as it were, seize Asia on 
either side and most vigorously shake from her pockets 
their golden treasures. Those extended hands find that 
they meet a firm and assisting grasp from a would-be 
ally and partner—Russia. 
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A New Australian Cable.—On November 1 the new 
cable of the Eastern and Hastern Extension Telegraph 
Companies between Durban, Natal, and Perth, Australia, 
was opened for general traffic. This cable is a part of a 
new system of the above named companies, involving 
the laying of 15,000 miles of cable to connect England 
with South Africa and Australia. The new line has been 
completed between Cornwall and the Cape. The exten- 
sion from Durban to Perth has been finished, as above 
noted, and the remaining section, between Perth and 
Adelaide, will be laid early next year. The new route 
takes in the islands of Ascension and St. Helena in the 
Atlantic, and Rodrigues and the Cocos-Keeling Islands 
in the Pacific Ocean, all of which were hitherto outside 
the pale of telegraphic communication. The entire en- 
terprise was carried out without any Government as- 
sistance whatever in the shape of subsidy or guarantee. 
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By a resolution of the City Councils of Pittsburgh 
Recorder Brown was authorized to appoint a committee 
to consider matters in relation to the polytechnic ~ ‘ool 
that Andrew Carnegie will give the city. The resolution 
provided that President M. G. Leslie of Common Coun- 
cil; President John S. Lambie of Select Council; W. A. 
Magee, chairman of the Finance Committee of Councils, 
and nine citizens should constitute the commission. The 
following citizens were named by the Recorder as mem- 
bers of the commission: Robert Pitcairn, William Me- 
Conway, E. M. O’Neil, A. W. Mellon, Rev. F. R. Ruoff, 
President T. J. Shaffer of the Amalgamated Association, 
William Flinn, J. D. Callery and J. M. Guffey. 
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The American Machinery Trade. 


With truly gratifying prospects 1902 now claims the 
attention of the machinery world. Before burying our- 
selves completely in the new duties to which the old year 
has left us heirs a few moments of retrospection may 
prove profitable. In respect to the machinery industry 
the year 1901 has left numerous lessons and a very great 
deal of untinished work. 


Labor Disturbances, 

The year 1901 was a most important one in connection 
with the labor question. Fortunate it is that the re- 
sults of the disturbances were so slight. By the ma- 
jority of observers this good fortune will immediately 
be attributed to the new movement of organizing “ the 
other side.” Prior to the recent disagreements the strike 
had been a rather one-sided affair. On the labor side 
stood a well organized though selfishly generaled army. 
On the other were individuals. To-day, with the various 
protective organizations of the employers, a strike bears 
the semblance of a more equal combat. 

With the molders itching to find a loophole to allow 
them to escape the several agreements by which they 
were bound, the first quarter of last year found the 
machinists throughout the land mobilizing for a grand 
disruption of the peaceful state which to them had be- 
come irksome. So important were the events in this 
connection for almost three months following the 20th 
of last May that they are well impressed on the mind. 
Coming at a time when the employers were in fact un- 
prepared, the result cannot be viewed as otherwise than 
remarkable. The machinists’ strike was the grand stand 
play of one man, the president of the International As- 
sociation of Muchinists, and failed. The chief reason for 
its failure was the organization of the employers, which 
in reality was not made formidable until after the strike 
had been inaugurated. Events proved, however, the 
necessity of such organizations. They also proved the 
futility of an agreement with a trades union, when led 
by commanders who see fit to take matters into their 
own hands. This also proved the necessity of an organi- 
zation so strong that it can not only enter into agree- 
ments, but stand behind them and force their enforce- 
ment as well. 


General Mechanics’ Strike Averted, 

It can safely be said that it was chiefly the defeat of 
the machinists that prevented a wholesale strike of mold- 
ers and naturally the pattern makers, polishers and other 
metal workers. As far as the molders are concerned, 
however, a great deal of credit is due the officers of the 
Iron Molders’ Union and the Founders’ Association. It 
is not generally known, but it is a fact, that when the 
machinists were tying up Cincinnati the local molders’ 
union asked for permission to “ go out” in sympathy, 
but Presideut Fox forbade, because of the existence of 
an agreement with the Founders’ Association. This is 
simply another illustration of the desirability of a strong 
counter organization. The Molders’ Union was, how- 
ever, not exempt from trouble, for where the men wanted 
disturbance very badly they had it, even though they 
had to rebel against their union to obtain it. The ill suc- 
cess with which the men have met has, however, tem- 
pered them in this respect and they are constantly learn- 
ing more clearly that it is upright organizations on each 
side meeting on an honest level that bring about-the 
most good for all concerned. ‘ 


Production, 

From a standpoint of production in the machinery in- 
dustry, it has been a banner year. On all sides shops 
had been considerably increased in size. With the ex- 
ception of the short interim of the machinists’ strike 
everything was run full blast. At times it did look as 
though this was going on at a pace unequaled by con- 
sumption. But still, the close of the year found all 
shops working hard against orders booked. Stocks had 
been cleaned out, and everywhere manufacturers were 
behind on deliveries. The new year finds machinery 
builders still adding to their plants and building new 


works. They are still reaching out, always expanding, 
and as soon as it looks as though the matter may be 
overdone a fresh spurt of business drowns the thought, 
and the only wish of the expansionist is that he had 
commenced a year ago, for he needs the new facilities. 


An Era of Great Development, 

At present there is unusual activity in the erection 
of tremendous engine building plants. ‘The new Allis 
shops at Milwaukee will make a wonderful establish- 
ment, and the new Corliss engine plant at Hamilton, 
Ohio, will place Hooven, Owens, Rentschler & Co. in a 
position to take a share of the monster contracts which 
seem to be the order of the day. Builders of heavy ma- 
chine tools have been so taxed during the last year that 
all of their plants are being increased very matemially. 

Stupendous engineering undertakings are no longer 
subjects for doubt or apprehension. We are no sooner 
convinced that one of these projects that has shaken our 
credulity is actually to become operative than another 
still greater is announced. Thus we find five monster 
power houses in course of construction or planned for 
Manhattan Island, each a little bigger than the one pre- 
ceding it. The latest, that to supply the electrical energy 
to be consumed in the Subway, is the child of 1901. It 
was planned and some purchases were made last year, 
but the new year will only witness the beginning of its 
erection, so great is the undertaking. Throughout the 
entire ensuing year this undertaking will furnish an out- 
let for electrical equipment and power plant appliances. 
It will certainly prove a handsome field for engineering 
study, and may give a practical test on an extensive 
scale to the subject of superheated steam. The boilers, 
which will aggregate 57,600 horse-power, and which 
have already been ordered from the Babeock & Wilcox 
Company, are all to be so built that superheating ap- 
paratus can be applied at any time. 


Locomotive Building. 

Locomotive building took a wide stride in advance 
during the year just closed. During the new year a 
great amount of machinery will be required by the two 
great locomotive building interests. The organization 
of the American Locomotive Company brought into con- 
solidation a number of weil-known plants, some of 
which, however, were falling behind the large concerns 
who are still outside the fold. These shops, under the 
new régime, are all being put on an efficient basis. Some 
of the work is now under way, and a large portion is Still 
projected. For that which is now in progress a large 
amount of machinery, particularly machine tools, still 
remains to be purchased. Apropos to the organization 
of this company another tendency of the times may be 
noted. It is the presence of consumers of the com- 
pany’s product in the personnel of the concern. Among 
the interested parties in the company are to be found 
chiefly prominent railroad men. Going to the other side 
of the locomotive situation, the Baldwin Locomotive 
Company are extending every effort to increase the in- 
dustrial hum in the center of Philadelphia. They, too, 
are buying machinery very heavily, and will purchase 
extensively throughout the entire year. The reorganized 
Rogers Locomotive Works, in which railroad men are 
also interested, may be expected to purchase machinery . 
heavily during the ensuing year. 


The Steel Car Industry. 

Another new industry which is a creation of very 
recent years and which bears the earmarks of our ac- 
celerated industrial development is the manufacture of 
steel cars. Proportionate to the growth of the pressed 
steel car business was the activity with which other con- 
cerns sought to end the monopoly. As a result two im- 
portant factors will have to be considered this year. 
One is the wooden car consolidation, the American Car 
& Foundry Company, who have gone into the steel car 
business. The other is the Cambria Steel Company of 
Johnstown, Pa. This concern, an allied interest of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, are turning out a steel car of 
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the “ built up” type. They are building a very large 
plant at Johnstown for the furtherance of this business. 
There will doubtless be additional development in this 
line during the ensuing year. 


Shipbuilding. 


Shipbuilding has experienced remarkable prosperity, 
and shows every indication of continuing, whether a 
subsidy law passes or not. An unsuccessful attempt 
was made during the year to consolidate a number of 
prominent shipbuilding plants. Like most of the re- 
cently projected combinations it proved abortive, since 
public interest in such inyestment had grown cold. 
Another movement somewhat of this nature sought to 
combine the Cramps Company with the English firm 
of Vicker’s Sons & Maxim and an American steel com- 
pany. Instead of attempting to unite a number of con- 
cerns in the same line of manufacture, what Andrew 
Carnegie called a perpendicular organization was 
planned in this instance. The idea was to provide in the 
new company the facilities for turning out a ship of 
merchant or naval type from the “ bottom up,” not only 
building the ship, but also manufacturing the materials 
used. The organization was never perfected. The 
plant which is to be erected on the Gulf Coast will 
prove a consumptive channel for machinery. At New 
London, it is probable that the plant of the Eastern 
Shipbuilding Company will be dismantled as soon as the 
two great “freighters” now in stocks are completed. 
This is the general impression in the trade, as the plant 
bears the appearance of a temporary structure. Dur- 
ing the year all of the important shipbuilding plants 
have been improved extensively, and if the present naval 
plans of the Government are carried out further addi- 
tions will be necessitated this year. 

The great steel plants throughout the country, not- 
ably the Homestead works, Jones & Laughlins and the 
new Lackawanna Iron & Steel Company, absorbed an 
immense amount of machinery during the year. Ex- 
traordinary improvements were made or begun at the 
various plants controlled by the American Smelting & 
Refining Company. At all of the works enlargements 
were begun and a large amount of equipment went into 
the new plant at Murray, Utah. 


Machine Tools, 


In all of the operations mentioned thus far machine 
tool merchants were favored with orders. Speaking, 
however, of machine tool transactions, specifically, the 
year has been a good one and bright prospects are held 
out for the new year. In fact, a very heavy demand is 
expected this year, as many of the largest projects have 
been deferred from time to time until now the promises 
of closing are all based on the “early portion of 1902.” 
The largest individual purchaser has been the Navy De- 
partment. Lists of excellent proportions have been pur- 
chased at various times, the total having exceeded any 
previous year. The army also proved a good purchaser, 
especially as regards the Rock Island requisition. De- 
spite the long delays and unpleasant controversies over 
this matter, the orders were placed and they footed up 
to a good aggregate. The naval budget for 1902 is es- 
pecially liberal. It provides for the Bureau of Steam 
Engineering alone $3,865,000, to be devoted to the pur- 
chase of steam machinery and the improvement of ma- 
chinery plants under the head of that bureau. For navy 
yards and stations the enormous figure of $20,781,375 is 
estimated to cover the cost of improvements. A notable 
order for milling machines was taken in connection with 
the Rock Island Arsenal work. There were 240 in the 
lot and the contract was awarded to the Hendey Ma- 
chine Company of Torrington, Conn. 

In line with consolidations in this branch of the trade 
should be mentioned the absorption of the Pratt & Whit- 
ney Company by the Niles-Bement-Pond Company. 
This completed the line of the company and placed them 
in the position to furnish any machine desired in a ma- 
chine shop, as well as the cutters, gauges, machinists’ 
tools, &c., required in working with the tools. 

One line which has fallen off perceptibly, and to, the 
disadvantage of the machine tool trade, is the automo- 
bile industry. The mushroom growth with which this 
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industry commenced was short lived, and now prac- 
tically the only concerns in the field are the important 
ones who are financially able to carry on the experi- 
ments required to bring the machines to an ultimate 
state of efficiency. The electric vehicle which started 
the “boom ”’ so enthusiastically has tempered down con- 
siderably and a more solid growth is being experienced 
by the steam wagon. 

There was remarkable activity in the building of new 
machine shops by the great railroad systems. Some of 
these shops are still to be equipped, and plans for others 
commenced during the year 1901 remain to be finished 
in 1902. As it is customary with the railroads to make 
appropriations for such purposes about the first of each 
year, a large amount of the purchasing was probably 
deferred pending such appropriations. 

The Western agricultural implement trade has pur- 
chased machinery very heavily. 


Prices Steady. 


Wherever prices were changed the tendency has been 
upward. There were not many changes, however, 
values ruling very steadily. Until after the machinists’ 
strike there were virtually no changes. The congestion 
of work after the settlement of the controversy offered 
a temptation to several machine tool builders and they 
accepted the opportunity. The general policy, however, 
has been to hold to a steady level. In the case of large 
engine units prices were advanced somewhat from time — 
to time. This was chiefly due to the advance in raw 
materials, and at times the shops were so full of work 
that deliveries could not be made at any figure. Build- 
ers of high speed and the smaller classes of engines were 
not so fortunately situated. Competition has been keen 
in this trade and concessions were often necessary in 
order to obtain desired business. A noticeable feature 
of the selling end of the engine trade in New York has 
been the gradual tendency of New York merchants to 
drop the small engine business and develop the trade 
in heavier units. In consideration of trade conditions 
the cause for this is obvious. 


Export Business Still Dull, 


The export business during the year has steadily de- 
clined. At present there are no indications of an early 
resumption. With the exception of a few isolated cases 
where American capital and enterprise have been identi- 
fied with European projects, the machine tool business has 
been very light. Conspicuous among the special cases re- 
ferred to is the great British Westinghouse plant now in 
course of construction at Manchester. The American ma- 
chinery purchased for this plant aggregates considerably 
over $500,000. The Singer Mfg. Company of this coun- 
try also purchased heavily for their Kilbowie works in 
Scotland. This year the Westinghouse Electric Mfg. 
Company will erect works at St. Petersburg, and the 
National Acme Company are to install a plant in Eng~ 
land. 

As to the situation in Germany, the most important 
development was the announcement of the text of the 
proposed import tariff schedule. This would prove a 
heavy handicap on the importation of American machin- 
ery were it adopted, and in force during a period of in- 
dustrial prosperity. Whether it will be adopted is still 
a question. A powerful clique is working for it, but con- 
servative German merchants are of the opinion that it 
will never go through, especially as it is now constructed. 

The Russian tariff imbroglio has doubtless had a 
somewhat adverse effect on our trade with that country. 
Recent advices, however, point to conditions existing 
there that would hardly be productive of great business 
under any circumstances. A fair amount of miscellane 
ous machinery has been shipped to Mexico and the 
West Indies for use in sugar works. Prominent among 
the concerns absorbing this equipment were the South 
Porto Rico Sugar Company of Guanica, Porto Rico; the 
Chappara Sugar Company, and the Mexican Sugar Re- 
fining Company. A quantity of American machinery 
was also shipped to Mexican railways, principally the 
Tehauntepec. The Cuba Company have also taken large 
amounts of equipment from this country, and may be 
looked to for further orders, as it is not only intended 
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to develop the railways but also the mines of Southern 
Cuba. 

Business in the Far East has not been very active. 
Matters are slowly developing, however, so that there 
should be the increase of trade in this direction. Ameri- 
can manufacturers must abide by the peculiar require- 
ments of these markets in order to capture the orders to 
be obtained. This is old advice, but it is still in place, as 
heretofore it has been largely disregarded. Educating 
the Oriental purchaser cannot be accomplished by a 
sweeping reform of methods. It must be slow, and 
must be done by the one who wishes to pocket the or- 
ders. 

Australia has purchased a good sized equipment for 
the Perth Government tramways, an electric road in 
New South Wales. Otherwise, machinery business has 
not been extensive, and no large future projects are re- 
ported. 





The Philadelphia Machinery Market 
in 1901. 


The most noticeable feature in the Philadelphia ma- 
chinery market during the past year is unquestionably 
the healthy growth of business which has been main- 
tained during the entire period. The first few months 
did not develop any active conditions, and contracts 
were not placed as rapidly as manufacturers had hoped 
for, but as the year advanced business came in from all 
directions with a rush and the volume steadily increased, 
so that many manufacturers will enter the new year 
with business enough on their books to run their plants 
at full capacity for almost all of 1902. 

Last year’s business was in many instances exceed- 
ingly good, but it was spotty, some manufacturers not 
being favored with a large amount of business, while 
others were intermittently busy and dull. The general 
“end of the year dullness” in 1900 began early as No- 
vember, while the same condition this year has hardly 
made itself noticeable. A faliing off in the demand will 
probably take place just about the holidays, it being 
most natural at that time, as both buyers and manufac- 
turers have their annual stock taking and other matters 
before them. 

During the past year there has hardly been a branch 
of the machinery trade in this district which has not 
been running full time and at the utmost capacity. Dur- 
ing the early summer months there was, however, eon- 
siderable falling off in the demand for textile machin- 
ery, which was attributed to the decline in the ‘demand 
for textile goods. This condition, however, did not ex- 
tend over a long period and recovered with the move- 
ment of the stocks on hand at the various mills. The 
trade has not had all fair sailing during the year, several 
conditions having caused machinery manufacturers no 
small amount of anxiety and careful handling. The 
strike of the International Association of Machinists in 
May, while it did not affect manufacturers in this city 
generally as badly as it did at other places, affected 
some to a greater or lesser degree and hampered them 
very materially in completing partially finished goods 
and thereby delayed deliveries. There was for this rea- 
son some hesitancy on the part of buyers at the time in 
placing contracts which otherwise would have been at 
earlier dates. 

The strike was settled in many ways; generally an 
individual understanding was arrived at between the 
employers and the men, and although In some cases, 
notably in the smaller shops, the men were successful 
in obtaining their demands, the greater number of ma- 
chinists returned to work on a compromise basis or at 
the old terms. 

The deplorable calamity at Buffalo, N. Y., which re- 
sulted in the death of the late President, William Mc- 
Kinley, and its adherent results, would, it was feared 
at the time by many, seriously inconvenience trade con- 
ditions, but owing to the firm stand taken by President 
Roosevelt aud his determined declaration of principles 
the confidence of the country was unshaken and the 
beneficial result of his stand at that time, as well as 
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subsequent events, bas been materially felt by 
chinery as well as other trades. 


Deliveries. 

There is, and has been, more or less general com- 
plaint on account of deliveries of machinery and tools, 
particularly during the last half of the year, but the 
causes have in many cases been beyond the control of 
the manufacturers. The shortage of raw materials has 
been a constant one. The strike of the Amalgamated 
Association of Iron, Steel and Tin Workers, in the Mid- 
dle West, during the summer months, did much to delay 
deliveries from those sources, and the continual heavy 
demand of the general trade upon the various manufac- 
turers of raw materials has also been an important and 
legitimate cause, and the various mills have all had one 
of the busiest years on record. Foundries, both iron and 
steel, have been producing record tonnages and were all 
unable to meet the demands for castings with any degree 
of promptitude. Some manufacturers have been from 
one to three months in geiting their castings, causing 
vexatious and to them unavoidable delays in making de- 
liveries of their product. This matter, however, should, 
with the increased facilities of foundries and the new 
plants already completed or under construction, clear 
itself in the near future, and the early part of the year 
is expected to bring with it more reasonable deliveries 
from these various sources. 

Export Trade, 

Export trade has fallen off steadily during the past 
year, and at this time shows no immediate tendency 
toward recovery. Manufacturers are confronted in 
many cases with higher costs of raw material than they 
were a year ago, the wage scale has in many instances: 
advanced, ocean freights increased during the earlier 
portion of the year and besides all these influences con- 
ditions abroad are not the best, owing to reported trade 
dcepressions, which have pretty generally covered the 
continent of Europe. The recent Russian duty on ma- 
chine tools, wood working machinery and other manu- 
factures skipped to that country has practically discon- 
tinued further exports to that most promising foreign 
field for American manvfacturers. There continues, 
however, a considerable amount of exporting in some 
special lines, and it is to be hoped that this branch of 
the trade will, as soon as conditions for the same get 
into proper condition, be resumed in its former activity. 

Improvements to Plants, 

The exceedingly large demand made upon manufac- 
turers of machinery and tools during the past year, and 
extending some instances for a year or more back, has 
compelled many manufacturers to enlarge their plants, 
introduce new and additional equipment and add other 
facilities for the more rapid and economical production 
of machinery and tools. This district has kept pace 
with others in that respect. With rare forethought and 
knowledge the local locomotive company have been con- 
tinuously enlarging their plant, installing new machinery 
and making other improvements to increase their facili- 
ties. The result of this progressive movement is shown 
by the comparative capacity of the works. In 1899, 901 
locomotives were the total output of the plant; this in 
1900 was increased to 1217, and further increased in the 
past year to a production that will aggregate 1350 en- 
gines of the various types. This shows a gain in the 
present year of nearly 50 per cent. over the production 
of 1899, while in 1902, with the completion of various 
improvements now under way, a further increase of 
nearly 12 per cent. over 1901 is anticipated, or a total 
production of 1500 locomotives for the year. 

The builders of electric traveling cranes have also 
made many improvements to their various plants and 
this city has probably one of the most modern and par- 
ticularly equipped shops for the purpose in this section 
of the country, the crane departmént of the Niles- 
Bement-Pond Company, which now has a productive ca- 
pacity of four complete electric traveling cranes per 
week. 

Many other improvements to local plants could be 
mentioned, as nearly all have to a greater or less extent 
made preparations to meet the heavy demand made 
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upon them, and which, if present indication are of any 
value, will continue to be made for some time to come. 

Several large plants have also begun active opera- 
tions during the last year, among which may be men- 
tioned the Tindel-Morris Company, manufacturers of 
steel forgings, and the Gruson Iron Works, Eddystone, 
Pa., and the Seaboard Steel Casting Company, Chester, 
Pa. 

Improvements to the local foundries have been numer- 
ous, as the demands made upon them during the past 
year have been the heaviest on record, and the tonnage 
melted beyond any precedent; it has been necessary 
from time to time to add facilities in order to meet re- 
quirements. 

The Machine Tool Trade. 


The machine tool trade has been most active almost 
throughout the entire year. The great volume of new 
business emanating from new plants throughout the 
country, the constant increase in the equipment of the 
various shops and the large demand for modern tools 
for replacement of older and obsolete types has taxed 
macrufacturers of these lines to their utmost. The re- 
quirements of purchasers, particularly in the lines of 
planers, lathes, boring, milling and drilling machines, 
&ec., have been toward the heavier types. The nature 
of the work to be performed has increased in size and 
necessitated a corresponding increase in the size and 
capacities in tools. The demand in these lines has, 
therefore, led to the production of many tools whose 
sizes, weight and capabilities would have a few years 
ago been declared extreme and almost impossible. The 
standard of machine tools generally has increased and 
their advantages over the older tools are so pronounced 
that the tendency toward replacement has been ma- 
terially augmented by the tools themselves. 


Engines, Bollers and Smaller Tools. 


This branch of the trade has been particularly active. 
The large amount of equipment required for the various 
new plants completed or in course of completion through- 
out the country, the general work of replacement and 
the extensive additions have called for many new en- 
gines, boilers, &c., and have kept manufacturers of this 
class of goods steadily busy at their best capacity 
throughout the year. The same causes and results may 
be said to apply to the general line of standard smaller 
machine tools, &c. Deliveries, however, have been in 
better shape generally in this line, and the volume of 
business has been large. 

Prices. 


Prices during the year have been fairly steady. Cut- 
ting in various lines has been heard of at different times, 
but apparently in special cases and for particular pur- 
poses, but no general reduction has been reported. The 
conditions in general for anything like reasonable deliv- 
eries have been tending toward advancement in prices, 
and we are advised that an increase of 10 per cent., and 
in some cases 12 per cent., and even 15 per cent. is posted 
for next year’s business. 


Outlook for 1902. 


The condition for the coming year’s business may be 
said to be entirely satisfactory. Nearly all the various 
manufacturers are busy, and have their order books 
so filled that assurances for active work range from 
three months up to the entire year. This is practical evi- 
dence that no other view of the outlook is apparent. The 
volume of inquiries even during the present month is in- 
dicative of future activity, even if only one-half of the 
business be placed. Railroads with the enlargement and 
improvement to their shops, motive power and rolling 
stock in view are active inquirers for prices, and in many 
cases have already placed substantial orders. There 
seems to be no abatement on the part of general manu- 
facturers as to the extent of their requirements, and with 
this the equipment of many incomplete and proposed new 
plants makes conditions certainly look bright. The man- 
ufacturers of some lines of heavy machine tools, cranes, 
&c., are said now to be accepting orders only for delivery 
during the last half of next year, while other plants have 
capabilities for the entire year already taken up. 
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The Present Aspect of the Labor Question 


BY EGBERT P. WATSON, 


The problem of the twentieth century the world over 
is the relation of workman and employer, and strenu- 
ous efforts are being made to arrive at even a tempo- 
rary solution of it, for the subject is so vast in all of its 
aspects that it cannot be settled by the agreements and 
resolutions of any body of men at one meeting, no mat- 
ter how earnest and conscientious they may be. One rea- 
son for this view is that there are but very few men in 
the world at large who are capable of grappling with 
such questions and deciding them within the limits of 
any meeting. Judicial minds there are in plenty, but 
these are not usually found in the ranks of labor repre- 
sentatives, who must have a voice in the proceedings. 
From their point of view meetings are called to present 
considerations to-day which shall go into force to-mor- 
row, and they are impatient of settlements which delay 
action. This condition is brought about by their callings, 
in which cause and effect are coinciden*; if a throttle is 
opened the engjne must start, and legislation should be 
of the same complexion to meet their approval. 

Another reason why the relations between employer 
and employed cannot be concluded at a sitting is found 
in the fact that up to this time the representatives of la- 
bor have not been able to “ deliver the goods,” as the say- 
ing is. They have agreed to certain points in controver- 
sies only to find, when they were laid before an associa- 
tion meeting exclusively, that the rank end file repudi- 
ated them, and, so far as they are concerned, the time of 
the arbiters has been wasted, for nothing has been gained 
except points in an empty argument between the contest- 
ants on both sides. If there are restrictions and conces- 
sions that the workmen do not like they feel that they 
have been overreached, and repudiate everything; then 
the old order of procedure obtains again. A tendency of 
these labor conventions, too, is that delegates from the 
workmen’s side feel that they have the opportunity of 
their lives to show what is in them as orators, and, in- 
stead of keeping to the argument, indulge in vague hints 
and covert threats as to what they can do, and will do if 
affairs are not legislated to their liking. They understand 
conventions which settle all points claimed for the work- 
men, and call them “ victories,’”’ but those which contain 
concessions upon their side they reject arbitrarily, or at 
the least they will not confirm and adhere to them. 

This has been shown time and again at conventions 
which it was hoped would settle controversies of the 
kind mentioned for a while at least, but this seems to 
have been a futile hope, for if this had been the result 
the present convention, recently in session, would not 
be threshing the same straw over again. It is shown 
also by the more or less aggressive attitude of labor 
unions to those who are not of them. Independent work- 
men were never more harassed than they are at this 
writing, and in some cities in the country they have been 
forced to join the unions or see their families suffer. 
They have no choice, for in small towns the employers 
cannot protect themselves even, let alone help others to 
fight aggressions; they are in no condition to do without 
work, and must employ union workmen or none. There 
are many men, not capitalists and without shops, who 
take contracts and hire others to help them who belong to 
unions also. When the work is in progress a walking 
delegate comes around and inquires the price the work 
was taken at; if it is below the union rate for such jobs 
the contractor is reported to the union, and a fine of from 
$25 to $30 is Inflicted on him; very often more than the 
profit on the transaction.. The nonunion men were never 
in worse plight than at this time, and the outlook for 
their relief, right to engage where they can, is very re- 
mote. Just what benefit they will get from conventions 
it is difficult to see. Recognition of the abstract princl- 
ple that this is a free country and every one who really 
wants to work can do so does not seem to help them 
much; all that is conveyed by the Constitution of the 
United States. What is urgently needed is some plan to in- 
sure the peaceable occupation of their rights, and that is 
now denied them. 
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But they do feel that at some time, more or less remote 
possibly, they intend to prosecute their callings in their 
own way, “ peaceably if they can, forcibly if they must.” 
If the various conversations that I have had with non- 
union men were not misunderstood by me in their pur- 
port, they are very much in earnest upon this point; 
what is particularly irksome to them is the fact that as 
individuals their views are ignored, and that under the 
union rules they are not allowed to even choose their 
own jobs. If a contractor needs workmen he cannot 
go to men of his trade whom he desires as hands, but 
must apply to the local union, with a statement of the 
number of men required, when the union will send them 
from those who are unemployed at the time. Non- 
union men who are compelled to join associations have 
no love for them and do not believe in their platforms, 
but “self preservation is the first law of nature” and 
it is not possible to exist without them. 

Concerning the determination of the labor associa- 
tions to rule or ruin one instance may be cited. Ina 
eertain Connecticut town of about 13,000 inhabitants, 
who are almost wholly operatives of one kind or an- 
other, most of them were concerned in a very stubborn 
strike last summer and were only defeated by the State 
laws enforced by an impartial judge. These laws for- 
bid the workmen to interfere with the business of others 
by picketing or in any other way; when the strikers 
broke these laws injunctions were issued against them 
as a warning to desist. No attention was paid to the 
injunctions, but the practices of the strikers continued, 
whereupon they were arrested and brought into court in 
contempt of it. Their counsel denied and still further 
defied the court to punish them, which was met with 
summary proceedings by the judge aforesaid, who at 
once found the strikers guilty as charged and fined them 
$500 each, issuing warrants to the Sheriff of the county 
to levy on the property of the strikers and collect the 
sums due the State. Unfortunately for the chief con- 
spirators, as they may be called, most of them had 
homes for which they had worked hard a long time, and 
when they found that they were to be sold up they sur- 
rendered incontinently. It must not be supposed, how- 
ever, that this stopped the schemes of the strikers, for 
at the next town election they chose the entire board of 
civic authorities from their own ranks, and thence- 
forward had, as they supposed, matters in their own 
control; but when the new officers assumed their seats 
they were found ‘perfectly ignorant of the conduct of 
affairs. Transferred directly from the shop to chairs 
of authority they found “the seats of the mighty” 
harder than they expected and civic routine was at a 
deadlock. The treasurer announced that there was no 
money in the treasury and that he could not pay the 
policemen, teachers in public schools or any tradesmen 
for supplies. As these last had no confidence in the new- 
ly elected officers they would not trust the city, and for 
a similar reason—no credit—the banks refused to ad- 
vance money, as they had previously. The treasurer 
was ordered by the Mayor to “go out and get some 
money,” but as no means were suggested as to how he 
was to obtain it, he is, possibly, still without funds. 
This experience may deter other workmen from similar 
courses, but perhaps not, for trades unions are machines 
which have wheels within wheels and are slow to learn 
how to succeed by failure. There are always a number 
of hot headed members who willingly continue to butt 
their heads against stone walls in full faith that they 
ean destroy them if they only keep on long enough. 

It may be asked that if trades unions have no faith 
in conventions to redress alleged grievances, or to ob- 
tain the ends they are striving for, why do they con- 
tinue to send representatives to them and spend much 
money to appear in them? The answer is that by at- 
tending conventions they get publicity to advertise them- 
selves and keep before the country at large, and, further, 
they may gain some minor points which they had not en- 
joyed before. Any gain is an advance, and there is an 
opportunity for the trade press thev control to assert 
that employers conceded all that was demanded by 
them. Trades unionists are by no means passive, but 
always militant toward full control of their end of manu- 
facturing, and although no great strikes are in force at 
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the present time there is a condition of unrest among 
the trades which is constantly incited and fostered by 
the unions themselves. This same aspect pervades work- 
ingmen everywhere, and the situation is even worse 
abroad than it is in this country, for in England it seems 
that union workmen are now deliberately loafing over 
their jobs and so curtailing the output that they really 
work but half of the time when they are in the shop, and 
do not even put in an appearance there for more than 
four days out of the six. Not only this, but the foremen 
have two masters to serve—their employers, who pay 
them for their time, and the members of the unions they 
must belong to, who overhaul them at meetings for 
what they may have ordered the members to do that 
was distasteful to them the day previous. The attitude 
toward labor saving machines is distinctly hostile; they 
simply stubbornly oppose new appliances in all lines 
of trade, and deliberately destroyed, in Northampton, a 
shoemaking center, some lasting machines because they 
dispensed with the services of three men. Wherever 
machines are tolerated at ali they are permitted only 
upon a stipulation that the same number of men shall 
be employed as before, and the rate of them restricted 
to the hand labor ability, so that no advantage what- 
ever is gained by the employers. It is stated in the 
Times (London) that a Tabor molding machine was in- 
stalled in the town of Hull, and the firm offered to allow 
their molders to run it, notwithstanding the fact that 
laborers do that work in this country, but the molders 
refused unless they were allowed laborers in ad- 
dition to their own work. As this was impossible the 
firm then engaged laborers themselves, when the mold- 
ers promptly struck, and the matter was only settled by 
the interference of city officials. In the face of this and 
similar complications it is easy to see that dissertations 
upon political economy do not reach the subject and that 
it will take a long time to educate the work people of 
England to understand the questions involved. 

It is also easy to say that such a state of affairs will 
never obtain in this country. but is that certain? Our 
men are too intelligent, and know the true position of la- 
bor saving machinery in the arts, for many of them 
have made, and are making at this writing, fortunes of 
greater or less sums by the aid of these very machines 
and processes, but the actions of trades unions every- 
where, in this country as well as others, are not gov- 
erned by logical conclusions or arrived at by argument, 
and there is no insurance that a decided stand may not 
be taken here against the further use of new machinery 
which dispenses with men. 

In any event, whatever aspect matters may assume, it 
is most desirable that unions should by a convention or 
conventions of their own state exactly what they want, 
or what they are striving for, to the end that capitalists, 
or contraciors, should know what they have to expect 
to encounter in carrying out their undertakings. Witb- 
out a precise definition of intentions there is uncertainty 
and loss for both parties in interest, where with it there 
would be no obstacles to the success of any given job. 
This has been done before, and the platform of principles, 
demands let us say, promptly ignored when unfavor- 
able conditions arose to the unions. The Amalgamated 
Association did this very thing last summer, as to a por- 
tion of its constituency, but another portion stood by 
their agreements, and arguing from this action it is not 
too much to feel that it will occur again and be the rule 
instead of the exception hereafter. Employers general- 
ly concede the abstract right of workmen to form unions 
to further their ends in all legitimate ways without in- 
jury to others who hold opposite views, so it is not to the 
unions themselves that objections are made. but to the 
fact that they deem it a part of their functions to dic- 
tate to nonunion men whether they shall work at all. 

The New Jersey Board of Arbitration in labor diffi- 
culties has been dissolved, there being no cause for its 
continuation; not a single case has been referred to it dur- 
ing the 12 months it existed, which fact attests that it is 
unpopular. Conventions of a mixed character, although 
they may not possess the power to decide upon the facts 
presented, are de facto arbitrators none the less, and the 
character of the members composing the present com- 
mittee should be fruitful of good, if their findings are re- 
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spected and lived up to. There are 36 men on this com- 
mittee, 12 of whom are from union associations, 12 from 
the largest employers of labor, and 12 citizens without 
interest or affiliation with the other representatives. 

It is earnestly to be hoped that their labors will bring 
forth good fruit. 

oe 

Secretary Deane of the California Petroleum Miners’ 
Association has published a list of 126 large firms and 
companies in San Francisco that have adopted oil fuel 
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The Wood Electric Welding Machine 
for Range Boilers. 


January 2, 1902 


The John Wood Mfg. Company of Conshohocken, Pa., 
have developed a machine for electrically welding the 
longitudinal seams in their range boilers which produces 
results of the greatest importance. It is well known 
that an electric weld, perfectly made, possesses a 
strength equal to, and in many instances far superior to, 


Front View. 


THE WOOD ELECTRIC 


in place of coal during the past two years. The list con- 
tains the names of many of the largest industrial enter- 
prises of San Francisco, including practically all the 
street railways and great manufacturing plants. 


‘ 


Twenty-seven new “ gushers”” were brought in at the 
Beaumont oil field during November, making a total of 
110 active wells now in the field. More pipe lines were, 
also laid last month than ever before, and the total tank- 
age in use and under construction was increased to 
1,280,000 barrels. 


WELDING MACHINE 


FOR RANGE BOILERS. 


the body of the metal. Such being the case, it is ap- 
parent that an electrically welded range boiler should 
have, particularly in its vertical seam, a strength in ex- 
cess of a riveted seam where a certain definite percent- 
age of the metal is removd. 

Theelectric welding machine by means of which these 
results are accomplished is simple in design and con- 
struction, and extremely rapid in its operation. In the 
accompanying engravings it is shown in a full front view 
and a partial front and side view. 

The boiler plate, curved and ready to be joined, passes 
along a draw bench between two pressure rolls which 
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pinch the edges together. Upon each side of the seam 
thus formed by the meeting edges of the plate bears a cir- 
cular copper plate, termed the contact disks. The electric 
current flows through these disks and the plate, the joint 
in the latter being heated to the welding point. This 
great heat and the steady, even pressure weld the edges 
of the plate perfectly together. 

The machine consists first of a base, in the upper sur 
face of which are T slots, in which the principal parts 
move and are secured. To the rear, Fig. 2, is an exten- 
sion, which constitutes the draw bench portion of the ap 


Fig. 2 


THE WOOD ELECTRIC 


paratus. Secured upon adjustable carriages on the top 
of the base are two vertical spindles, one each side of the 
center line of the machine as viewed in Fig. 1. Each of 
these carries a grooved pulley. The curves of these pul- 
leys correspond with the curvature of the boiler to be 
welded. They can be readily removed and replaced to 
suit the size of pipe operated upon, and they can also be 
adjusted toward and away from each other for the same 
purpose. 

It will be observed that the two copper disks are 
mounted upon spindles which are inclined one to the 
other. The result is that the disks occupy a position like 
the sides of the letter V. The points of the disks near- 
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est approaching each other rest upon the shell, one each 
side of the joint. The disks can be adjusted toward and 
from each other so as to bring the points of contact to 
the most desirable working position. 

All operating parts of the machine are under perfect 
control by devices within convenient reach. The output 
is from 350 to 500 shells per day. 


lS __——_ 


David Carlyle, special agent for the census of manu- 
factures for Toronto and East and West York, Canada, 


Side Vieu 


MACHINE FOR RANGE BOILERS 


has issued a statement, which in part is as follows: 
“The census of the manufacturing industries in To 
ronto, which is nearly completed, show a very satis- 
factory increase over the figures of ten years ago. In 
1891 the number of employees was 24,480; in 1901 the 
number of employees is 43,356, showing an increase in 
the number of employees in ten years of 18,768. The 
amount paid in 1891 $9,042,125; the 
amount paid in wages in 1901 was $15,398,819, showing 
an increase in the amount paid in wages over 1891 of 
$6,356,964. In 1891 the value of the products of all the 
factories was $42,489,352 and in 1901 $58,879,875, show- 


ing an increase of $16,591,523.” 


wages in was 
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The Putnam 200-ton Hydrostatic Car Wheel Press. 





AGE. 


January 2, 1902 


RAI PRESSURE OF 200 TO 300 TONS—TRIPLE PUMP WORKING ONE, 
TWO OR THREE CYLINDERS—ELECTRICALLY DRIVEN. 


The 200-ton, 50-inch hydrostatic press for forcing car 
wheels on and off the axles, here illustrated, was de- 
signed and built by the Putnam Machine Company of 
Fitchburg, Mass. ‘he machine is self contained, being 
built upon a rigid base plate, which serves as an un- 
changeable foundation for the superstructure. It is 
practically noiseless, operates with rapidity, ease and 
safety to its maximum capacity, and its reserve power 
is largely in excess of the requirements. 

The cylinder is made of a special high grade iron, and 
is cast in a dry sand mold. It has a copper lining spun 
and seated by an improved method, which insures safety 
from corrosion, percolation or leakage. 

The ram is 9 inches in diameter, 41 inches long, has a 
traverse of 25 inches and is supported by an extra long 
cylinder bearing. The movement of the ram in starting, 
stopping and returning is instantaneous, and at all times 
is under the control of the operator. With all the pumps 





frame. The quick acting, or largest plunger, may be set 
to exert a pressure of 5 to o0 tons on the ram and then 
become inoperative through the action of an improved 
automatic let off. The high pressure plungers operate 
in reverse order, thereby imparting to the ram a steady 
motion of twice the velacity common t> single plunger 
high pressure pumps. ‘The pumps are so arranged as to 
permit the ram to be retarded as the pressed wheels ap- 
proach the limit line. The pump is furnished with a 
recording pressure gauge graduated to pounds per square 
inch, tons on the ram and locked pressure indicator; 
there is also a stop valve and locked safety valve to pre- 
vent overloading. 

The transmission of power from one plunger to the 
next higher is accomplished by means of what is prac- 
tically a by-pass, which is shown in section in Fig. 6, in 
which the passages are clearly defined. 


The drawing, Fic. S, illustrates the automatic let off 
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THE PUTNAM 200-TON HYDROSTATIC CAR WHEEL PRESS 


In operation the rum advances 24 inches per minute. 
With the two high pressure pumps in action the speed of 
the ram is 94% inches per minute, and with one pump the 
advancement is 4°4 inches per minute. 

One of the most essential features of the plunger is 
the packing, which is shown in Fig. 2. In a recess in the 
inner end of the plunger is placed a leather packing. 
This is cup shaped, the edge, which bears against the 


cylinder wall, being beveled, as shown. Placed within the 


packing and arranged so as to bear against the beveled 
portion are segmental rings, which are forced outward 
by springs acting against plungers, which in turn bear 
against the ring segments. This construction insures the 
contact of the packing with the cylinder at all times. 
With the lightest pressure, or even with no pressure at 
all, the contact is maintained, the result being that all 
leakage is obviated. 

The pump is built of gun metal and is composed of 
three cylinders, A, B, C, Fig. 3, which may be run singly 
or combined. They are driven from eccentrics mounted 
upon a shaft extending across the top of the power end 
of the press. On the end of this shaft is a spur wheel, 
which takes the place of the pulley D employed when 
the machine is driven by power. Engaging with this 
spur wheel is a pinion mounted upon the shaft of the 
armature of the electric motor located on top of the 


above referred to. In order to get the desired pressure 
the check nuts G G are loosened and the step C, which 
acts upon the spiral spring E, is adjusted until it ex- 
hausts at 15 tons pressure. The check nut D, which pre- 
vents the step C from turning, is then tightened. The 
nuts G G are moved until a slight play can be felt be- 
iween the lever A and the coMar B. When the ram pres- 
sure reaches 15 tons it forces back the valve F, which 
causes the lever A to drop through an angle of about 45 
degrees, at which position the large plunger ceases to af- 
fect the ram. The lever then holds the valve F from 
contact with its seat, thereby preventing vibration. To 
work the large plunger again it is simply necessary to 
raise the handle until the check screw H rests upon the 
check screw I. The check screw H and I must at all 
times be so adjusted as to barely hold the weight of the 
handle, as the screw H must slide by the screw I when 
the handle is falling. 

The above only applies when pressing on wheels. To 
remove wheels they are first started by the small plun- 
gers. When the pressure reaches 15 tons the lever is 
raised by hand until the screw H rests upon the screw 
I, where it may remain until the wheel is off. 

The cylinder upright and resistance post are extra 
strong, and the latter is steel faced on the working side. 
They are connected by forged tie bars. The throat post 
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is held in position by the tie bars, which serve the pur- 
pose of guide and stop, its entire weight being supported 
on the base plate through the medium of rolls, which 
travel on the lower bar. This arrangement relieves the 
top rail entirely from deflective strain and prevents it 
from sagging, becoming twisted or crooked. The pres- 
sure of the ram is received wholly by the stop bars and 
uot by the base plate. The rear post support for the top 
rail has un offset, which allows shafts or work of any 
length to be received and operated upon by the ram. 
Wheels are placed in position by being rolled up an 
incline onto the wheel trucks, which instantly locate 
them properly in the press. The trucks are provided for 
changeable caps suited te fit various sizes of 
The improved system of pressing on two wheels at the 
same time enables the workman to record the actual 


wheels. 


pressure exerted on each wheel. 
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Scotch Iron, Steel and Shipbuilding. 


GLascow, December 13, 1901.—The condition of the 
iron trade here is not improved by an advance in coal, 
and it seems almost grotesque that ironmasters should 
be asked to pay for their furnace coal 6 pence per ton 
more than they have been paying for months, just when 
things are looking worse than ever. No doubt coal own- 
ers have the excuse of an apparent scarcity of coal, but 
it is only an excuse, for they know full well that as soon 
as ever the present pressure to obtain contract deliveries 
is over they will be distinctly short of orders. The pres- 
sure for deliveries is to get shipping contracts away 
before December 31, because on that date expires the 
period during which exporters may claim rebate of the 
coal duty in respect of contracts entered into before the 
budget was introduced last April. Nearly all the ship- 
ping that is going on just now is against contracts, and 
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Fiy. 2.—Ram Packing. 
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it is remarkable that low freights and the Welsh crisis 
have brought so comparatively few new orders to Scot- 
land. The fact is that Scotch coal is still the dearest 
shipping coal in the United Kingdom, and this is unfor- 
tunate for our iron and steel producers. The Scotch ex- 
ports are 1,000,000 tons short of last year, but that extra 
quantity has not been available for the home trade be- 
cause the miners have not been making a full output. 
Like the Welshmen, they are trying to support prices 
by restricting the output, and, like the Welshmen, they 
will only succeed in driving business elsewhere. Our 
coal market, however, will probably keep up until the 
end of the year, because it will be supported by the de- 
mands of the large consumers, who like to lay in a 
large stock before the “ festive season,” so as to be able 
to start right away at the end of the holidays and before 
the pits are in full working order again. But very early 
in the new year there will have to be a rearrangement 
of prices and wages, and both on a lower plane, unless 
the unforeseen happens. 
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Low Freights, 

The decline in coal exports—it is about 2,200,000 tons 
for the whole United Kingdom in the 11 months ending 
November 30—to a large extent accounts for the de 
cline in shipbuilding, or, rather, I should say, sus- 
pension of contracts for new ships, because the con- 


struction work of shipyards is still active. Whtn 2,250,- 
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Fig. 3.—End Elevation. 


HYDROSTATIC CAR WHEEL PRESS 


000 tons less of heavy cargo to send away there has 
been, pro tanto, less need for ships at our leading ports. 
Tonnage to that extent has therefore had to seek eu- 
ployment elsewhere, and elsewhere, of course. the tend- 
ency of trade has also been to contraction. Thus com- 
petition for cargoes brought down freights, and has 
brought them down so low that steamers have to be run 
at a loss in several of the leading trades. And even 
while freights were coming down and the volume of 
commerce requiring ocean carriage was steadily shrink- 
ing, shipbuilders were busily turning out mere new ships 
than ever they had done before. In Scotland, for In- 
stance, we have had an output of 500,503 tons in the 11 
months ending November—a record output. the nearest 
approach to which was 461,602 tons in 1900. Curlously 
enough, the 11 months’ output last year was almost the 
same as the output of the Clyde shipyards alone (461,- 
194 tons) in the 11 months of this year; and this year, 
by the end of this month, the Clyde output will reach, 
if it does not exceed, that of all Scotland in the whole 
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of 1900. But there is not the slightest doubt that too 
many ships have been built during the last two years, 
and the shipping world is suffering from an excessive 
supply. But for the large and exceptional employment 
of tonnage in connection with the South African war the 
effect would have been felt long ago and building would 


have been checked. As it is, ship owners and shipbuild 
ers will first have to “‘ Dree their weird,” as the Scotch 
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iron, there are so few Scotch warrants to operate with 
or upon. Exports of pig iron are on a decreasing scale. 
Last month they were only 68,115 tons, as compared 
with 103,722 tons in November last year. In the 11 
months ending November the exports of pigs have to- 
taled only 789,255 tons, as compared with 1,375,108 tons 
last year. The decrease has occurred chiefly in the ship- 
ments to Germany, both direct and via Holland .and 
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Fiy. 4.—Front View of Power End of Machine. 


THE PUTNAM 200-TON HYDROSTATIC CAR WHEEL PRESS. 


say, until the oversupply becomes reduced by natural 
(or unnatural) causes and international trade revives 
again. 

The Iron Trade Industries. 

The Scotch iron and steel industries are so peculiarly 
dependent on shipbuilding that they are more affected 
by the actual and prospective depression in shipping 
than American readers may quite understand. Ship- 
building is a small thing with you—as yet, at any rate— 
but it is a big thing with us. Therefore the outlook in 
the Scotch iron and steel trades is like the state of af- 
fairs at Nye’s Ford—“ far, far from gay.” Smelting can- 
not be a very profitable business just now, if it may be 
judged by the costs of coal and ironstone and the price 
of warrants. But so far few of the furnaces are making 
ordinary iron, and for “ brands” and hematite there is 
a sustained demand at good prices because manufac- 
turers have their contracts to fulfill. Operations in the 
warrant market are practically confined to Cleveland 


Belgium. The figures are striking enough to set forth 
side by side: 
Eleven Months’ Shipments of Pig Iron to Germany. 
To 1900. 1901 
Tons. Tons. 
Gareas: GO iis visids a insnsevecnereunanod 453.772 198,080 
Germany via Holland 317,842 121,981 
Germany via Belgium 128,303 52,101 
The figures relative to Holland and Belgium are sub- 
ject to reduction in respect to the quantities retained 
for consumption in these countries, but such quantities 
are inconsiderable. The shipments to the United States 
are close up to last year—40,886 tons as against 42,731 
tons—but the receipts from the United States in the 11 
months have been only 32,277 tons as against 80,129 
tons. It is curious how these cross currents of trade 
vary in volume and intensity. The imports of pigs from 
other countries”’ in the 11 months have been 73,891 
tons (as against only 19,368 tons), and of that quantit» 


about 40,000 tons came from Canada; the rest from Ge, 
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many and Spain. But in the same period we 9055 
tons over to Canada—one steamer, it is reported, carry 
ing pig iron both ways. The actual imports of Canadian 
and German ores we shall not know until 
of the year are made up, when I 
the subject again. Meanwhile, although we have im 
ported up to this point about 15,000 pig iron 
more than last year, we have imported 700,000 tons of 
iron ore less. 
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the statistics 
return to 
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The Wages Question. 

fore in the 

will probably 
For the mo 

ment the labor unions seem disposed to watch the course 


The question is working to the 
shipbuilding and iron industries, and it 
take an acute form early in the new year. 
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Fig. 5 Plan of Pumps. 

pends on the price of coal. In the shipyards of this dis- 
trict the employers have just for an ad- 
vance in wages, not that the men could have seriously 
expected to obtain one when the evidences of decline in 
the industry are so palpable even to trade union officials, 
but because they sought to forestall and, if possible, 
postpone a notice of reduction. However, it is unlikely 
that the employers will propose any reduction until they 


been asked 
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are further through contract work, for there are some big 
questions to be settled in the shipyards besides wages. 
The Federation of Engineering Employers, whose 
headquarters are in Glasgow though their alliance ex- 
tends through the whole length and breadth of the King- 
dom, have just concluded a working agreement with 
their employees which is a striking example of how 
labor relations can be conducted on rational and friendly 
principles. Three masters and men in the 
engineering trade were at daggers drawn, and the emis- 
saries and orators of the A. S. E. and 
maddened through the land” to labor 


years ago 


“raved, recited 


rouse the w hole 
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-this agreement 
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army in resistance to what was alleged to be an organi- 
zation to There never 
any such intention, but the engineering employers were 
determined, since they had been compelled to fight, to 
for all 
or the trade union. 


‘smash trade unionism.” was 


settle once who should be master—the employer 


They won, and under an agreement 
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concluded in January, 1898, peaceful relations have been 
that 
needs the interests of both 
parties, and this revision has been effected during long. 
amiable conferences between representatives of the re 
In fine, 
in a spirit which shows that the 
allies, 
dence in each other, instead of ever suspicious enemies 
or, at all When this 
is fully ratified it cannot to have a large and whol 


since preserved. Experience has shown, however, 
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spective executive bodies a new working agree 


ment has been drawn up 


respective organizations are friendly with confi 
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The Pittsburgh Iron Trade in 1901. 


BY ROBERT A. WALKER, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


General Features, 

The years 1899, 1900 and 1901 have without doubt 
been the best three years the iron trade has ever known. 
There have been short periods of three to six months of 
phenomenal rises in prices, when concerns who had 
large amount of material on hand, realized heavy profits, 
but as a rule. these periods were always followed by a 
reaction which carried prices lower than ever before. 
We had such a period in the iron trade in 1895, when 
prices of pig iron, steel and finished material advanced 
from $6 to $8 a ton, but this was quickly followed by 
sharp decline which really left the situation worse than 
before. The iron trade has had, during the three years 
just closing, a stability in prices it never had before, and 
the credit for this is partly due to the large consolida- 
tions that have been made in the iron trade, notably 
that of the United States Steel Corporation. A policy 
of conservatism has been followed, which, in times of 
exorbitant demand and scarcity of material, such as 
we had this summer during the strike, kept prices on a 
reasonable basis, and prevented those wide fluctuations 
in values which are always dangerous and do much to 
unsettle confidence. Of the past three years in the iron 
trade the present one has eclipsed the other two, both 
as regards tonnage and profits made. In fact, the earn- 
ings of concerns in the iron and steel, machinery and 
allied trades in the past three years have been enor- 
mous, but have undoubtedly been heaviest this year. 
The United States Steel Corporation have earned, since 
their organization, an average of about $10,000,000 a 
month, and if present conditions can be maintained 
lue Officials of this great corporation believe that these 
earnings can continue for a long time to come. In the 
case of independent manufacturers the ratio of earn- 
ings has been fully as large as those of constituent com- 
panies of the steel corporation, and we have personal 
knowledge of some concerns who will take out profits 
this year equal to or exceeding actual investment in 
plant. In the case of outside sheet mills particularly 
the earnings this year have been enormous and account 
for the fact of so many new concerns going into the 
sheet business. There was an enormous demand for 
material all through this year which the furnaces and 
mills were unable to meet promptly, and as a result have 
been from two to three months behind on contracts 
nearly all through the year. Taken all in all, 1901 has 
been a record breaker in the iron trade in every way. 


Consolidations. 


In the years 1899 and 1900 some very large consolida- 
tions were made in the iron trade, among these being 
the American Sheet Steel Company, the Crucible Steel 
Company, the American Tin Plate Company and others, 
all of which is history now. It remained, however, for 
1901 to eclipse in the matter of consolidation anything 
previously done in .se formation of the United States 
Steel Corporation, with a capital stock of a little more 
than $1,100,000,000, and with a capacity of fully 60 per 
cent. of all the iron and steel made in the United States. The 
trade are very familar by this time with the causes which 
led up to the organization of the United States Steel 
Corporation. Chief among these was the fact that the 
Carnegie Steel Company were getting ready to go into 
other lines of manufacture. This meant serious compe- 
ti.on for other consolidated interests and would have 
undoubtedly imperiled their earning power to very 
great extent. The Carnegie Steel Company were so 
large, and had such powerful financial resources, that 
even the building of a seaboard line with its enormous 
cost was being considered and would probably have 


been built had not the steel corporation been organized. 
The plans of the Carnegie Steel Company not only 
lureatened bitter competition for others in the steel busi- 
ness, but to the Pennsylvania and other railroad inter- 
ests, and for the purpose of eliminating this threatened 
competition, railroad, banking and steel interests came 
together in February this year in New York, and after 
weeks were spent in arranging plans, finances and other 
details, the United States Steel Corporation were or- 
ganized in an almost incredibly short space of time, 
when the magnitude of the project and the resources 
necessary to put it through are considered. It is not 
probable that any other than the J. P. Morgan interests 
could have successfully launched this mammoth combi- 
nation in such a short time, and with so little effect on 
the financial situation, as it had when carried through. 
It is claimed that not over $25,000,000 in actual cash 
was used to complete this deal, the basis being, ex- 
change of securities of the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion for those of constituent interests. The magnitude 
of this organization and the difficulties which had to be 
surmounted before it could be put through are hardly 
conceivable. In the first place, Andrew Carnegie, who 
had built up the greatest steel concern in the world, had 
to be offered sufficient inducements to have him retire 
from the steel business, and this in itself was probably 
the greatest task the promoters of the new organization 
had before them. It is a matter of history how Mr. Car- 
negie had given an option on his majority holdings in 
the Carnegie interests a few years before, for which he 
received as a consideration $1,170,000, and how those 
having the deal in charge, although backed by powerful 
financial interests, failed to put it through. Mr. Car- 
negie announced at this time that the next person who 
wanted an option on his Carnegie holdings would have 
to pay more for it, and he kept his word. When negotia- 
tions were being carried on with Mr. Carnegie, by the 
promoters of the steel corporation, it looked several 
times as though they would fall through, obstacle after 
obstacle coming up. These were overcome, some with 
a good deal of difficulty, and finally the announcement 
came that the J. P. Morgan & Co. interests had secured 
control of the entire holdings of Andrew Carnegie and 
his 34 or more partners in the Carnegie Company. It 
was arranged that Mr. Carnegie and his partners should 
be given bonds bearing 5 per cent. annual interest for 
their holdings, the various Carnegie works and other 
properties as well being security for the payment of 
the interest on these bonds. Mr. Carnegie’s holdings 
being arranged for, the rest was comparatively easy, and 
the acquisition of the Rockefeller ore properties and 
steamship lines, the Federal Steel Company, the Ameri- 
can Steel & Wire Company, the American Bridge Com- 
pany and the Big Four, or the Moore properties, these 
being the National Steel Company, American Sheet Steel 
Company, American Tin Plate Company and American 
Steel Hoop Company, were quickly made, and the most 
stupendous consolidation the business world had ever 
known was completed. 

The organization of the steel corporation has a 
widespread effect and will undoubtedly have greater in- 
fluence in the trade as time goes on. It can be stated 
on authority that it will never be the policy of the steel 
corporation to advance prices simply because they have 
the power to do so, but, on the contrary, it will be the 
aim of the corporation to act conservatively in the mat- 
ter of prices as well as on all other questions. This 
policy has already given and will continue to give a 
stability to the iron trade that it never had before, and 
which is certain to have a very beneficial effect. The 
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Officials of the corporation desire to avoid and will use 
their utmost endeavors to prevent the wide fiuctuations 
in prices of iron and steel products that have marked 
the trade in the past, and which have been attended 
with no little harm. In less than their one year of ex- 
istence the corporation have given numerous proofs of 
this desire to act conservatively in the matter of values. 
In the summer months, with a strike on hand, an ex- 
orbitant demand for nearly all kinds of material and 
with a very limited supply, the corporation, through 
their constituent companies, steadily refused to advance 
prices, but, on the contrary, readjustments were made 
in several instances where it was found that prices on 
several kinds of material were higher than they ought 
to have been in comparison with other lines. A notable 
instance is that of sheets, the corporation, through the 
American Sheet Steel Company, having made a cut of 
$5 a ton on the lighter gauges of sheets, and just at a 
time when much of their capacity was idle, the demand 
was heavy and the tendency of prices decidedly up- 
ward. In other lines, too, proof has been given during 
the year of this policy strictly adhered to—not to ad- 
vance prices unless conditions demand it. There is no 
doubt whatever but that the six beam mills composing 
the Beam Association could just as easily have secured 
in the last six or eight months of this year 2 cents a 
pound for beams instead of 1.60 cents, which has been 
the ruling price. Several of the members of the asso- 
ciation insisted upon an advance, but the corporation, 
which have more than 50 per cent. of the allotment, 
argued that to put up prices might curtail demand, and, 
further, that on the basis of 1.60 cents the mills could 
make a good profit and were assured plenty of business. 
It is possible, too, that the price of rails might have 
been advanced to $30 a ton had the corporation not op 
posed it. It is this policy of conservatism, not only as 
regards prices, but In other matters as well, that is 
bound to make friends for the corporation, even among 
those who at first were strong in their denunciation of 
the corporation and termed it a “trust.” This is clearly 
a misnomer and is applied to the corporation only by 
those who do not understand the nature of the organiza- 
tion and the terms under which they were formed. It is 
proper to refer here to the fact that at the head of the 
stee! corporation, and largely guiding their destinies, is 
& man who only a few years ago was a minor employee 
of the Carnegie Steel Company, but who has risen rap- 
idly from the ranks and whose keen business sagacity 
is the wonder and admiration of his legion of ‘friends. 
The name of Charles M. Schwab is known the world 
over in the steel trade, and the decisive manner in which 
he handled the strike in the summer and signally de- 
feated the Amalgamated Association is a proof of his 
keen judgment and foresight. -Mr. Schwab and his as- 
sistants, from their long connection with labor, knew 
perfectly well that if they would allow the Amalga- 
mated Association to dictate the labor policy to the steel 
corporation there would be no end to trouble. 


Another important consolidation in the iron trade in 
1901, if it may be called so, is that of the acquiring of 
control in the Pennsylvania and Cambria steel companies 
by the Pennsylvania Railroad Company. There is no 
doubt but what this step was taken by the Pennsylvania 
Railroad to protect its own interests, as it is such a large 
user of iron and steel and owned for many years a large 
interest in the Pennsylvania Steel Company. A coin- 
paratively recent transaction of importance was the ac- 
quiring, by Charles M. Schwab and his associates, of the 


Bethlehem Steel Company, at South Bethlehem, Pa., 
the works consisting of armor plate and forging de- 
partments. The transaction is made much more im- 


portant by the fact that the Carnegie and Bethlehem 
companies control entirely the armor plate trade. 

One failure in the matter of consolidation was scored 
this year, being that of the attempt to consolidate the 
interests of Tidewater Steel Company, Lukens Iron & 
Steel Company, Central Iron & Steel Company and 
Worth Brothers. At one stage of the negotiations it 
seemed certain that this undertaking would go through, 


but at the last moment the head of one of the interests 
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refused to bind himself not to re-engage in the plate 
business and the negotiations fell through. 

It is not unlikely that the early part of 1902 will wit- 
ness one or more important consolidations in the fron 


trade. Report has it that negotiations are on for a con- 
solidation of interests of Sharon Steel Company and 
Youngstown Iron, Sheet & Tube Company. Nothing 


official has yet been given out, but it is understood some 
preliminary work is being done looking to the merger of 
two concerns. During the year there have been 
two or three attempts made to consolidate some of the 
leading iron and steel interests, a recent one being that 
in which negotiations were carried on by a firm of New 
York hardly thought, however, that 
anything will come of them. It will be extremely diffi- 
cult in the future to float the such con- 
solidations on the market, as the public is already carry 
ing a heavy load of and, in addition, a 
sreat majority of the best works have already been ab- 
sorbed by one concern or another. There are some not- 
able exceptions to this, however, one of these being Jones 
& Laughlins, Limited, of the American Iron & Steel 
Works, in this city. This concern are the largest outside 
of the constituent companies of the steel corporation. 
and while their name has been frequently mentioned as 
being connected with proposed consolidations, we can 
state officially that there never was any ground for these 
reports. Jones & Laughlins, Limited, will likely con- 
tinue in the iron and steel business for many years In 
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attorneys. It is 
securities of 


these stocks. 


their present capacity. 
Foreign Trade. 

It will not be this report to very 
much space to the subject of foreign trade, because the 
business in such products as pig iron, rails, billets, sheet 
and tin bars has almost entirely ceased and practically 
nothing has been done in the last six months or more of 
situation has been re 
versed to some extent, and in the last two months we 
have imported quite a tonnage of billets and sheet bars, 
and negotiations are on for further business. There are 
two reasons for this changed condition in this foreign 
trade and which explain the situation. One is 
that our rail and steel mills have been so congested with 
tonnage nearly all of this year that it was simply out of 
the question to ship any product to the other side. Our 
blast furnaces have had such a heavy demand for metal 
that foreign trade was not needed and our exports of pig 
during this some lots sold early 
in the year by A second reason for 
the stoppage in our foreign trade is that the steel trade 
in England and on the Continent is so bad and prices 
are so low that it is practically impossible for us to meet 
them. This is really about the only disquieting feature 
in the situation, because should domestic consumption 
fall off our steel manufacturers would find it very dif- 
ficult and perhaps compete for foreign 
trade. We may note, that there has been a 
<ood business this year in the lighter forms of finished 
iron and steel and also in engines, electrical machinery, 
iron working tools and other equipment. A notable ex- 
ample is that of the equipment for the large new shops 
of the British Westinghouse Electric Company, at Bir- 
mingham, England, which will be completed in the first 
half of 1992. Hundreds of thousands of dollars’ worth 
of electrical machinery, engines and other equipment 
have been sent from this country ta the other side for 
Much of the electrical equipment for the 
London underground railway is being made in Pitts- 
burgh by the Westinghouse Company. Within the last 
two or three months American capital has been consid- 
ering the feasibility of erecting large and modern office 
siructures in some of the principal cities of the old 
world, such as Paris, London and elsewhere. Before 
much can be done in this direction, however, it will be 
necessary to modify some of the laws on the statute 
nooks in England, which limit the hight of buildings to 
tive or six stories. However, once a start can be made 
in this direction, it will mean an enormous consumption 
of structural material which may be furnished by Amer- 
ican mills. As long as present conditions last it will not 
be necessary for our large steel interests to seek foreign 
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trade. but when the time comes that we need it, it is 
probable that the ingenuity of the American manufac- 
turer will devise ways by which he can meet conditions 
on the other side, should they continue to remain as they 
are. 

New Construction, 


The year 1901 has been a record breaker in the matter 
of the erection of new blast furnaces, steel works and 
linishing mills for the manufacture of all kinds of fin- 
ished iron and steel. So much new construction has been 
undertaken that engineering concerns, engine builders 
and in fact all kinds of construction plants are filled up 
with work for the next six months or more, and in the 
case of some of the large engine builders, like the Allis- 
Chalmers Company and the Southwark Foundry & Ma- 
chine Company, enough orders are on the books to take 
all the engines the concerns can turn out for the next 
year or more. The prime cause of so much new con- 
struction was first the organization of the constituent 
companies of the United States Steel Corporation and 
later the organization of that corporation. These consoli- 
dations made available a great many men who are well 
up in the manufacture of finished products in iron and 
steel. At the same time prices have been at a point that 
make the manufacturing business very profitable and an 
inviting field for capital. 

The Pittsburgh district has, as usual, easily led in the 
number of new plants already erected and now under 
construction. The Carnegie Steel Company have spent 
millions of dollars in the past year in the building of new 
blast furnaces, steel works and finishing mills. The 
most important blast furnace construction done by this 
firm this year was the building of two entirely new Car- 
rie stacks at Rankin, which are claimed to be the finest 
blast furnaces in point of equipment in the world. The 
stacks are designed for a daily output of 600 tons each, 
but one stack has already made the remarkable output 
of 790 tous in 24 hours. The Carnegie Steel Company 
have also rebuilt Nos. 1 and 2 Carrie stacks and have 
brought the capacity of these furnaces up to 400 tons 
a day each, or more. The four stacks should make from 
2000 to 2200 tons a day, and the latter figure is more 
likely to be exceeded. All this metal is taken by hot 
metal bridge over Monongahela River to the Homestead 
Steel Works, for use in the open hearth and Bessemer 
works. At the Duquesne Steel Works a new open hearth 
plant has been built containing 12 50-ton furnaces and 
which has already made. some remarkable records in 
output of open hearth steel. Two new merchant bar 
mills have already been completed at Duquesne Works, 
which will turn out about 1000 tons a day of merchant 
steel bars. A small billet mill has been under construc- 
tion for some months at the Duquesne Works and is 
about ready to run. This mill will roll billets down to 
14; inches from the ingot at the initial heat. At the 
Homestead Steel Works of the Carnegie Company the 
capacity of nearly all the finishing mills has been in- 
creased during the year by the installation of new 
equipment, it being the policy of the Carnegie Company 
to have their plants modern and up to date, regardless 
of expense. Within a month the Carnegie Company have 
had plans drawn for a new angle mill, to be built at 
Homestead. Some enormous records for output have 
been made at the Homestead Works recently, production 
in October havingreached high water mark and exceeding 
by thousands of tons the best previous record for any 
one month. At the Edgar Thomson plant some new ma- 
chinery has been installed during the year, and this 
works, under the efficient management of Thomas Mor- 
rison, turned out in 1901 about 650,000 tons of finished 
raiis. It is the intention of the Carnegie Company to re- 
medel and enlarge the nine Edgar Thomson furnaces at 
Bessemer. QOne stack has already been rebuilt and oth- 
ers will follow as fast as possible. The enormous rec- 
ords for steel preduction made by the Carnegie Company 
this year have been the wonder of the steel trade in the 
whole world. In October Edgar Thomson, Duquesne 
und Homestead turned out 343,971 tons of ingots, or at 
the rate of more than 4,000,000 tons a year. 

Jones & Laughlins, Limited, of the American Iron & 
Steel Works, have spent enormous sums of money this 
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year in the building of new plants and the betterments 
of old ones. This concern finished during 1901 the last 
of the four new Eliza furnaces, giving them a comple- 
ment of four stacks at this plant, with a daily capacity 
of 600 tons a day, or more, for each furnace. At their 
American iron and steel works this firm started in the 
summer of this year the building of a new Talbot con- 
tinuous open hearth furnace, which is expected to make 
800 tons of steel a day, and also the building of a 42- 
inch blooming mill. When these have been finished 
Jones & Laughlin will be able to turn out about 4000 
tons of steel a day, all of which they expect to use in 
their own finishing mill. Jones & Laughlins make a 
greater variety of product than any other steel concern 
in the country, rolling down toa 3-16 rounds and up 
to 24-inch beams. Their new beam mill, to roll 24-inch, 
was finished during the summer, as was also their rod 
mill, which has a capacity of about 300 tons a day. 
When their new blooming mill has been finished Jones 
& Laughlins will be in position to roll rails, sheet and 
tin bars, if they desire. 

The Crucible Steel Company of America, through sub- 
sidilary companies, the St. Clair Furnace Company and 
the St. Clair Steel Company, started work in the sum- 
mer at Claireton, on the Monongahela River, about 30 
miles from Pittsburgh, on the building of three blast 
furnaces, to have a daily capacity of about 600 tons 
each, and also an open hearth steel plant, to contain 12 
50-ton furnaces. The St. Clair Steel Company hope to 
make steel early in the summer of 1902, while the St. 
Clair Furnace Company will have one of their blast fur- 
naces ready for operation in the fall of 1902. It is ex- 
pected that the entire output of the steel plant will be 
used in the various finishing mills of the Crucible Steel 
Company. 

During 1901 the Union Steel Company completed at 
Donora, Pa., their rod, wire and wire nail mills, and this 
concern are now large factors in these trades. Their mills 
are modern, no expense having been spared to procure 
the very best construction and equipment possible, and 
some notable records have already been made in their 
mills in output of rods and wire product. The Union 
Steel Company intend to make themselves entirely in- 
dependent of the open stee! market, and have had plans 
drawn for the building of a large blast furnace to make 
500 tons a day or more, and also of an open hearth steel 
plant, to furnish steel for their finishing mills. The con- 
cern have secured the services of Nevin McConnell, who 
will superintend the erection of the open hearth steel 
plant. 

The Pittsburgh Steel Company, organized in this city 
during the summer by Wallace H. Rowe, formerly Pitts- 
burgh manager for American Steel & Wire Company, 
John Bindley, Edwin Bindley, W. C. Reitz and others, 
have started work at Monessen, Pa., on the building of 
rod, wire and finishing mills, which will have a very large 
capacity. The firm will also build a steel plant, a blast 
furnace, and expect to make their rods and wire prod- 
ucts from the ore up. 


V The Sharon Steel Company finished during the sum- 


mer their large works at South Sharon, Pa., embracing 
a blast furnace, open hearth steel plant of eight 50-ton 
furnaces, rod, wire and nail mills. This concern have 
one of the most complete plants in the country for mak- 
ing rods and wire, and will very materially enlarge it 
during 1902. Recently the directors of the company de- 
cided to build two more 350-ton blast furnaces and four 
more open hearth steel furnaces, making 12 in all, thus 
giving the concern a daily output of steel of about 1200 
tons. It is also the intention to materially increase the 
capacity of the rod and wire mills. The Sharon Steel 
Company are also building very complete skelp and tube 
mills at South Sharon, which will be ready for operation 
in 1902, and will be able to turn out tubes up to 12-inch 
and larger. A 12-mill sheet plant is also under erection 
by this firm, and will be ready to run within 60 days. 
The Sharon Tin Plate Company, an affiliated interest of 
the Sharon Steel Company, completed during 1901 the 
building of a 10-mill tin plate plant, the entire output of 
which is taken under contract by the American Tin Plate 
Company. Ten more mills are under construction, some 
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af which have been finished and started, and the whole 
20 mills will be running early in 1902. 
ply of tin bars for the 
Steel Company. 
tully illustrated and described in The 
4, 1901. During 1901 the 
Hoop Company was 


The entire sup- 
plant is furnished by the Sharon 
The works of these two concerns were 
lron Age of July 
works of the 
started up in the 
hoops, bands aud cottun ties, 
operation right along. ‘The concern obtain the greater 
part of their supply of steel from the Sharon Steel Com- 
pany under contract. 

In the New Castle district there has not mucl 
new coustruction this year, but the National Steel Com- 
pany have decided to very materially enlarge the capac- 
ity of their Shenango plant at that place. The two pres 
ent 6-ton vessels will be torn out and larger ones in 
stalled in their place. The capacity of the finishing mills 
will also be increased. The Pennsylvania Engineering 
Works and the Vulcan Foundry & Machine Company, 
both at New Castle, have made material enlargements to 
their plants, and both concerns have been crowded wit), 
orders for rolling mill equipment all through the year. 
The New Castle Forge & Bolt Company, just organized 
at New Castle, are now building a plant to make nuts, 
bolts and rivets. 

In the Youngstown, Ohio, district there has been a 
great deal of new construction during the year and much 
more is under way. The Youngstown Iron, Sheet & Tube 
Company have nearly completed the building of large 
sheet and tube mills, and have just increased their cap- 
ital stock from $2,000,000 to $4,000,000. Part of this 
additional money has been used to buy Alice Furnace, at 
Sharpsville, Pa., from Pickands, Mather & Co., and it is 
the intention of the company to build a new blast fur- 
nace on their property in Youngstown, work to commence 
in the early spring. An open hearth steel plant will also be 
built, and the concern have acquired ore properties, and 
have made contracts for ore to give them a sufficient 
supply to run both their furnaces for many years to 
come. The plants of this concern will be strictly mod- 
ern throughout, all the equipment being the very best 
that money could buy. The concern will be large fac- 
tors in the sheet and tube trades after their mills are 
started. 

The Youngstown Iron & Steel Roofing Company, 
who have been in the roofing business in Youngstown 
for some years, finished and put in operation in Septem- 
ber a very complete four-mill sheet plant. The concern 
have their own puddling mill, squeezers and bar mill, and 
intend to make iron sheets almost exclusively. 

The Republic Iron & Steel Company completed early 
in 1901 a Bessemer steel plant at Youngstown, which has 
a daily capacity of about 500 tons. A small billet mill is 
being hooked onto the 4-inch mill, and the concern will 
roll down to 1%-inch. Most of the product of the Besse- 
mer plant is used in the finishing mills of the Republic 
Iron & Steel Company in the Youngstown district, but 
some of it is sold in the open market. The Niles Iron & 
Sheet Company finished at Niles, Ohio, a very complete 
sheet mill plant, and have been making black and gal- 
vanized sheets for the open market for several months. 

In the Wheeling district some important new con- 
struction has been finished during the year, and much 
more is under way. The National Tube Company have 
under erection a new 600-ton blast furnace, which will 
be completed about the spring of 1902, and have also 
made material improvements at the Riverside Works in 
Wheeling. The National Steel Company have finished 
the building of two blast furnaces and the rebuilding 
and enlarging of their Bessemer steel works, and this is 
now one of the best plants owned by that interest. It is 
said the cost of conversion at the Mingo Junction works 
is as low as or lower than at anyof the other works of the 
National Steel Company. 

The Wheeling Steel & Iron Company are building a 
very complete pipe mill, to make up to 16-inch. This 
concern are large makers of skelp, but there being pe- 
riods when it was somewhat difficult to find a market for 
their skelp, they decided to put in a tube mill and finish 
most of their skelp into pipe. 

At Martin’s Ferry, Ohio, the Laughlin Nail Company 
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finished and put in operation in October a very complete 
four-mill sheet pk The Iron 


1 was described in 
Age of December 12. The plant will be increased to six 


nt, which 


inills, and nearly the entire output will be marketed in 


the form of rooting, siding and ceiling. Also at Martin’s 
Kerry the American Tin Plate Company have increased 
the Laughlin works to 28 tin mills, making it the see- 
ud largest tin plate pliant owned by that iuterest. At 
Bridgeport, Ohio, the sheet mills of the American Sheet 
Steel Company have been materially enlarged by the ad- 
dition of more mills. In the Pittsburgh district there 
were also built some very complete sheet mill plants, 
vhich have been put in operation. Among these is thatof 


the Allegheny Steel & Lron Company, 
Tarentum, 


mill at 
furnace, 


with sheet 
hearth 
mills and 


Pa., containing 50-ton open 
bar mill of special design, six hot 
mills. 


three cold 
making about 60 tons of sheets 
a day, and will enlarge their plant in 1902 by the build- 
ing of another open hearth steel furnace, and probably 
more finishing mills. The Parkersburg Iron & Steel Com- 
pany of this city have finished a new sheet mill at Par 
kersburg, W. Va., which was started up about December 
15. It contain six hot mills, and the firm will add a 
forge and bar mill. The Pope Tin Plate Company of thi: 
city have started to work at Steubenville, Ohio, on the 
building of a 12-mill tin plate plant, which, however, will 
not be completed before the fall of 1902, if then. The 
La Belle lron Works moved their oftice from Wheeling, 
W. Va., to Steubenville, Ohio, in 1901, and are building 
at the latter place very complete skelp and tube mills, 
blooming mill and open hearth steel plant. This tube 
mill will make all sizes of pipe from %-inch up to & 


The concern are 


inch, and is expected to take the entire output of the 
skelp mill. The Eastern Tube Company of this city fin- 
ished during the summer of 1901 new tube mills at 
Zanesville, Ohio, which are now in successful operation. 
There have been numerous other smaller sheet, tube and 
tin mills built in the Pittsburgh district during the year, 
while others are in various stages of erection. Among 
these may be mentioned the Stark Rolling Mill Com- 
pany, who are building an open hearth furnace, bar mil? 
and six-mill sheet plant, at Canton, Ohio; the Tuscora Stee} 
Company, who have nearly finished a new sheet mill at 
Newcomerstown, Ohio; the Carnegie Sheet IronCompany, 
who are building a new two-mill sheet plant at Carnegie, 
near this city; the Curtis Sheet Steel & Corrugating Com- 
pany, who have recently finished a sheet mill plant at New- 
comerstown, Ohio; the W. H. Griffiths Company, who are 
building new tin mills at Washington, Pa., and Fol- 
lansbee Brothers Company, who will build a four or six 
mill sheet plant in the Pittsburgh district, work on which 
has not yet started. In addition to these we may note 
the new crucible steel plant, to be built by the Colonial 
Steel Company, at South Monaca, near Pittsburgh, which 
will make crucible steel and other fine steels. At the 
head of. this company is James W. Brown, formerly of 
Howe, Brown & Co., Limited, but later of Crucible Steel 
Company. We note also the crucible steel plant now be- 
ing built by the Kidd Brothers & Burgher Steel Com- 
pany, at Aliquippa, Pa., and also the large crucible plant 
being built by the Jessop Steel Company, at Washington, 
Pa. 


At Johnstown, Pa., the Cambria Steel Company, 
through their identified interest, the Conemaugh Steel! 
Company, have finished a very complete open hearth 


plant, blooming and finishing mills, and which are in op- 
eration. This concern have plans for very material en- 
largements, some of which are now under way. Taken 
all in all, the year 1901 has been a record breaker in the 
matter of new construction, but it is just possible the 
year 1902 may eclipse it, as so much work 
ried over into next year 


will be car- 
from this year, and plans are 
also under way for the building of many more new plants. 
The United States Steel Corporation, through their con- 
stituent companies, will spend vast sums of money in 
1902 in the betterment of existing works, and possibly in 


the building of some new plants. 


Labor Troubles. 


The year 1901 was marked by a serious, but ill ad- 
vised strike, in the sheet and tin plate trades, and which 
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also involved several plants of the National Steel Com- 
pany and the Federal Steel Company. The strike was 
started on account of the refusal of the United States 
Steel Corporation to sign for all the nonunion, as well as 
the union mills of the American Sheet Steel Company. 
The steel corporation had no desire to engage in a strike, 
and, in order to avoid it, offered to sign the scale for 
three or four nonunion mills, among these Wellsville 
and McKeesport works, but the Amalgamated Associa- 
tion stubbornly insisted that the scale be signed for all 
mills, union or nonunion. The corporation refused, and 
the result was a strike in the sheet mills, but which in- 
volved only the union mills. Later the men employed in 
the mills of the American Tin Plate Company went out 
on a sympathetic strike, and this was followed by the 
stoppage of the men in the Shenango and Bellaire works 
of the National Steel Company, and in two mills of the 
Federal Steel Company. The steel corportion offered 
every opportunity to the Amalgamated Association for 
a settlement of the trouble, but without avail, and final- 
ly the constituent interests set to work to start their 
idle mills. This move was very successful, and as fast 
as a mill was started it was placed on the nonunion 
list. The strike ended in September in complete defeat 
and almost disruption of the Amalgamated Association. 
Other than the above, the year was free from labor 
troubles, men in all crafts being steadily employed and 
at the highest rate of wage ever known. In fact, there 
Was a serious scarcity of labor in some months of the 
year and operations at some plants were seriously re- 
tarded on this account. Blast furnace labor, coke work- 
ers, common and skilled labor, were never as well em- 
ployed, and there seems to be no valid excuse for any 
man’s being idle. Labor has participated largely in the 
general prosperity of the country which has ruled in 
the past three years. The outlook for 1902 is that labor 
will be well employed and at high wages, and the new 
year ought to be on this account comparatively free of 
labor disturbances. 





Price Agreements, 

There were in force in the iron trade during 1901 
price agreements on three very important commodities— 
rails, plates and structural material. These worked 
very well during the year and were renewed in Decem- 
ber for 1902. The billet pool seems to have been iost 
sight of in the last few morths, but the necessity of any 
agreement to maintain prices on steel has been removed 
by the extraordinary demand of the last six months and 
its scarcity. There has also been a price agreement on 
steel and iron bars, the latter having more recently gone 
into effect, and which have worked fairly satisfactorily, 
only occasional cutting in established prices being re- 
ported. As long as business in the iron trade is good and 
values are high price agreements work well, but when de- 
mand is dull and prices low verbal agreements are sub- 
jected to a test which they very often fail to stand. 


The Outlook for 1902. 


The outlook for 1902 could hardly be better, and un- 
less all signs fail the first six months of the new year 
at least will be as prosperous as could be desired. An 
enormous tonnage of pig iron has been sold for the first 
half, the steel mills are well employed on contracts run- 
ning into next year, while the finishing mills will enter 
1902 with enough tonnage on their books for the next 
three months, and on some lines of material for a longer 
period. Boom prices in 1902 are not expected, nor are 
they desired. It will be the constant endeavor of the 
steel corporation and other large steel interests as well 
to keep prices'on all kinds of iron and steel on a con- 
servative basis and prevent as far as possible any wide 
fluctuations in values. This statement is already borne 
out by the fact that the steel corporation have fixed the 
price of ore for next year on the same basis as for this 
year. 

Pig Iron. 

The year 1901 in the pig iron trade, both in the mat- 
ter of tonnage and profits, was better than its predeces- 
sor, and in point of profits was probably as good as 
1899, the banner year. It is true prices of pig iron were 
not nearly so high at any time in 1901 as in 1899 and * 
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1900, but the market was more stable and the furnace- 
man was able to make a good profit on his iron all 
through the year. The demand was good right along 
and the furnaces were able to sell their iron, with the 
exception of a short period in the summer, about as fast 
as they made it. On January 1, 1901, there were in 
blast in the United States 233 blast furnaces, with a 
weekly capacity of 250,351 gross tons, against 280 fur- 
naces on January 1, 1900, with a weekly capacity of 
294,186 tons. The total output of pig iron in the United 
States in 1900 was. 13,789,242 gross tons, but this large 
output will be exceeded by 1901, as the output this year 
is expected to be above 15,000,000 tons. The Pittsburgh 
district is now making from 30 to 35 per cent. of the 
total output of pig iron in the United States, certainly a 
remarkable record. The Carnegie Steel Company alone, 
at their 19 blast furnaces, make about 20 per cent. of 
the total production. Jones & Laughlins, Limited, are 
also heavy producers, and the St. Clair Furnace Com- 
pany, when their three new blast furnaces are finished, 
will make from 40,000 to 45,000 tons a month. The in- 
dications are that the manufacture of pig iron will be 
centered more and more in the Pittsburgh district, on 
account of its facilities for cheap production. 

Bessemer.—At the beginning of 1901 the Bessemer 
pig iron market was quiet and the price was $13 to 
$13.25, Pittsburgh. The market was without change un- 
til about January 20, when the Carnegie Steel Company 
came into the market und bought 100,000 tons from the 
Bessemer Furnace Association at $12.50, at furnace, or 
$13.25, Pittsburgh. Other large steel interests bought 
at this time and in one week there were sales of close 
to 200,000 tons of iron, prices ranging all the way during 
the month from $12 to $12.50 at furnace, most of the 
iron being sold at $12.50. On February 1 the 
freight rate ou pig iron from the Valleys to Pittsburgh 
was reduced from 90 to 75 cents a ton. About this time 
there wus a slight labor disturbance, the furnace oper- 
aters having asked blast furnace labor to accept a re- 
duction of about 15 per cent. The furnaceman argued 
that he was paying the same rate of wage on $12.50 iron 
as when it was $24 a ton. For a time it looked as 
though a strike would result, but the matter was com- 
promised by the men accepting a cut of about 5 per cent. 
Prices of Bessemer iron continue to rule at $12.50 to 
$13 at furnace, until about February 15, when a material 
advance took place, carrying the price up to $13.50 to 
$14 at furnace. In the latter part of February Carnegie 
Steel Company, Jones & Laughlins, National Tube Com- 
pany and other large consumers bought heavily, the out- 
put.of the furnaces being pretty well taken care of up 
to July 1. It is probable that in January and February 
the Bessemer Furnace Association and other furnaces in 
the Centrai West sold close to 500,000 tons of iron. 
March opened with the price cf Bessemer iron $14.50 to 
$15 at furnace. Iron for March and April was very 
scarce, and for prompt delivery it was bringing from 
$15.75 to $16 at furnace. At this time negotiations were 
under way for a consolidation of some of the merchant 
furnaces in the two valleys and in the Pittsburgh dis- 
tract, but after some weeks of uncertainty nothing came 
of it. On Tuesday, April 9, the Bessemer Ore Associa- 
tion met in €leveland and fixed the price of Bessemer 
ores at $4.25, delivered lower lalxe ports, a reduction of 
$1.25 a ton over previous prices. Production of pig iron 
at this was showing a heavy increase and was at the 
rate of 15,000,000 tons a year. 

The month of May was very quiet in the fron trade, 
Bessemer being held at about $15.50 at furnace. June 
opened with the market weak, and about the 15th of that 
month the Steel Corporation bought about 15,000 tons, 
at $15.25 at furnace. By July 15 the strike was on 
and the pig iron market was practically lifeless. In the 
last week in July the Steel Corporation bought about 
50,00u tons of Bessemer and basic and the market im- 
proved somewhat. August was an extremely dull month 
in the iron trade and prices went off very materially, 
some Bessemer iron being sold as low as $14.50 at fur- 
nace. Some of the large steel plants were closed in Au- 
gust and September and a good deal of iron was being 
piled. The strike was declared off about September 15, 
and tkis was followed by the Steel Corporation buying 
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some 50,000 tons of Bessemer and basic iron at $15.25 
for the Bessemer and $14.25 for the basic and for prompt 
delivery. The pig iron market did not show much 
change in prices or in general condition during the last 
three months of 1901. The Steel Corporation and other 
large consumers were heavy purchasers in the market 
right along and the output of furnaces was sold as fast 
-as made. ‘Lhe price of Bessemer iron remained at $15.25 
at furnace during October, November and December 
but in the latter part ef December pig iron became ex- 
ceedingly scarce and tbe price of Bessemer advanced 
to $15.75 and $16 at furnace. The supply of cars was 
very inadequate, furnaces could not get coke to run on, 
and the output of iron was being heavily reduced. In 
‘he latter part of December some heavy sales were made 
‘or first quarter and first half of 1902, at $15.50 to $15.75 
at furnace, a good deal of iron being sold at the latter 
price. 

The Steel Corporation and the Bessemer Furnace As- 
sociation are working very closely together, and the out- 
put of the furnaces will probably continue to be taken 
by the constituent companies of the Steel Corporation 
for some time to come. It is not probable that there will 
be any decline in prices of Bessemer iron during first 
half of 1902, but may ma- 
terially advance before long because consumption seems 
to be larger than output, and until the car situation im- 
proves and the furnaces can get coke enough to run the 
output will be much below what it should be, with prac- 
tically aii the furnaces running. It looks at this writ- 
ing as though a number of furnaces in the valleys and in 
the Pittsburgh district as well would have to shut down. 

Gray Forge.—The market on gray forge iron in 1901 
followed Bessemer very closely, both as regards demand 
and prices. January opened with standard brands of gray 
forge iron selling at about $13 to $13.25, Pittsburgh. 
There little change during the whole month of 
January, the demand being moderate and prices chang- 
ing but little. By February 15 prices of gray forge had 
gone down and it sold at $12.75 to $13, Pittsburgh. 
However, there were heavy sales at this time and the 
market commenced to advance and at the close of Febru- 
ary forge was held at $14 to $14.25, Pittsburgh. These 
prices ruled all through March and there was a good 
demand in the whole month, April opened with forge 
selling at $14.50 to $14.75, Pittsburgh, and these prices 
ruled all through May. Early in June, in sympathy with 
Bessemer, price of forge declined to some extent and 
it sold at $14 to $14.25, Pittsburgh. The course of the 
market was steadily downward in June and July, and 
in the latter month demand was dull, because so many 
rolling mills were closed by the strike. In August and 
early in September the forge market was practically 
lifeless, and it sold as low as $12.50, at furnace, or 
$13.25, Pittsburgh. With the settlement of the strike 
in September came a better demand for forge and prices 
also improved, the market selling up to $13.75 to $14 
at this time. As in Bessemer, the market on gray forge 
steadily improved in the last three months of 1901, 
and prices also advanced materially. In November and 
early in December the American Steel Hoop Company 
bought heavily, and in the last two weeks of the year 
standard brands of gray forge sold at $15.25 to $15.50, 
Pittsburgh. The furnaces in the Valleys and also in 
the Pittsburgh district that run on forge are pretty 
well sold up for the first two or three months, and the 
year closed with the forge market very strong. Quite 
a considerable tonnage of Southern forge was sold in 
the Valleys and also in Pittsburgh at different times 
during 1901, and at prices ranging from 50 to 75 cents a 
ton lower than far standard Northern brands. 

Foundry.—There were no important developments in 
the foundry iron market during the year until November 
‘and December were reached, when the market was 
characterized by heavy purchases of foundry iron by 
large consumers in the Pittsburgh district and else- 
where, deliveries in some cases running through all of 
1902. The year opened with No. 2 foundry selling at $14 
to $14.25, and No. 1, $14.50 to $14.75, Pittsburgh. There 
was a good demand all through the year, and in No- 
vember and December prices advanced materially, ow- 
‘ing to heavy demand, the year closing with No. 2 iron 
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being held at about $16, and No. 1 $16.50, delivered in 
the Pittsburgh district. Sales of special brands of 
foundry were made in December at even slightly higher 
prices. 

Steel Billets. 


The important event in the steel trade in 1901 was 
the building of so many new open hearth plants and 
the planning of others, work on which will start very 
early in 1902. It is very evident that there will be 
few if any extensions to Bessemer capacity in the fu- 
ture, but in open hearth it would seem that 
the time is rapidly coming when the small consumers 
of steel will have their own open hearth plant in prefer- 
ence to buying steel in the open market. The neces- 
sity for this course was shown in the latter part of 
1901, when the price of billets for prompt delivery was 
that it practically prohibited small concerns 
from buying steel to roll into rods, steel skelp, bars and 
other tinished material, prices on which were almost on 
a par with The organization first of the con- 
stituent interests of the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion, and then of that interest, has completely revolu- 
tionized the steel business, and there are really very 
few large buyers of steel in the open market in com- 
parison with the number there were before these con- 
made. The National Steel Company, 
largest individual producers of billets, 
sheet and tin bars, give practically the entire output 
to the Steel Hoop, Tin Plate and Sheet Steel companies. 
Other large interests, like Jones & Laughlins, the Ameri- 
can Steel & Wire Company, the Federal Steel Com- 
pany, the Sharon Steel Company, use practically all the 
steel they make. 


basic 


so high 


steel. 
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A feature of the steel market in the past year was 
the fact that a number of large consumers who still 
buy in the open market made contracts with leading 
interest to be supplied with steel on a sliding scale 
basis, the price of Bessemer pig iron being computed 
monthly, and so much per ton for conversion being 
charged over this price. Taking Bessemer pig iron at 
$16 to $16.99, Pittsburgh, the charge for conversion 
on these sliding seale contracts is $6.50 a ton. 

When the year 1901 opened the pool price of $19.75, 
delivered, Pittsburgh, Wheeling or the Valleys, on billets 
was in force, extras being charged for high carbons and 
for basic billets. This price and the:extras continued 
in force in January and February,+but at the close of 
the latter month steel was searce and was bringing for 
prompt delivery $2 to $3 a ton over the pool price. By 
March 15 the billet situation was such that the minimum 
price of Bessemer billets, 4 x 4 inch, was $24, Pitts- 
burgh. This price continued to rule through April, sales 
being made at that figure for May and June delivery. 
The formation of the United States Steel Corporation 
put a new complexion on the steel market, and while 
the pool agreement was still in force, its existence was 
only nominal. Billets in June for prompt delivery 
brought from 50 cents to $1 a ton over the pool price, 
but the demand was only for small lots. The steel mar- 
ket during July and August was extremely dull, and in 
the latter part of July prices declined to about $22.50, 
maker’s mill. However, the strike in the finishing mills 
at this time involved two or three important mills of 
the National Steel Company, with the result that billets 
became scarce and prices advanced very materially. In 
the first week in September steel was bringing $24.50 to 
$25, and before the month closed the supply of steel was 
so short that it was bringing from $26 to $27 for prompt 
delivery. The situation as regards supply became worse 
and in the latter part of October, and also in November, 
billets for prompt shipment sold at $27.50 to $28, maker’s 
mill. Steel was so hard to get and prices so high that 
consumers had been looking up the matter of importing 
from the other side, with the result that in November 
several lots of billets and sheet bars were brought over 
here from Germany and delivered at buyers’ works at 
prices lower than for domestic steel. The situation did 
not show much change in December, billets continuing 
searce and bringing very high prices right up to the 
close of the year. However, as noted above, large con- 
sumers have sliding scale contracts, and demand fer 
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the last three or four months of the year was mostly for 
small lots. The number of buyers of steel in the open 
market will steadily decrease in the future, as quite a 
number of consumers, both large and small, will have 
their own open hearth steel plants before 1902 has 
passed into history. 

Steel Ralls, 

The output of steel rails in 1900 was 2,385,682 tons, 
the rail mills being crowded with work and pushed to 
utmost capacity during the whole year. That was a 
banner year, but 1901 has surpassed it. The exact fig- 
ures are not known, but the output of our rail mills 
this year will approximate 2,600,000 tons, and there will 
be carried over into next year 300,000 to 400,000 tons. 
Some enormous records for output were made in the 
various rail mills during the year, the Edgar Thomson 
mill making in one month over 62,000 tons of finished 
rails. At the beginning of 1901 the price of rails was 
$26 at mill, and this price continued in force until April 
10, when the rail pool met and advanced prices $2 a ton, 
or to $28 at mill, for standard sections, effective May 1. 
The market did not show any change during the balance 
of the year, the price continuing at $28 at mill. Along in 
September and October the railroads came into the mar- 
ket and placed heavy contracts for rails for 1902 deliv- 
ery, and when the year closed the mills had booked about 
1,500,000 tons of new orders, aside from tonnage carried 
over from this year. The indications are that the rail 
business for 1902 will amount to about 2,600,000 tons all 
told. The tonnage is not expected to be quite as heavy 
as in 1901. It is probable that the Lackawanna Iron & 
Steel Company will be out of the market much of 1902, 
as they are removing their plant from Scranton to Buf- 
falo. The Tennessee Coal & Iron Company will soon be 
ready to make rails, but most of their tonnage will be 
taken by the Louisville & Nashville, the road being a 
large owner in the works, and other Southern roads. It 
is possible, too, that Jones & Laughlins may roll some 
rails before 1902 is ended. 


Finished Material. 


Plates.—In point of tonnage the year 1901 in plates 
was not as satisfactory to the mills as its two predeces- 
sors. The first half of the year in this respect was much 
better than the second half. The demand in the last six 
months was unusually light and at one time threatened 
to disrupt the association, some of the Eastern mills hav- 
ing become very much dissatisfied with the small ton- 
nage they were receiving under their allotment. This 
dissatisfaction resulted in an effort being made to con- 
solidate four of the leading Eastern mills, these being 
Tidewater, Lukens, Worth Brothers and Central Iron & 
Steel Company. It was believed that by combining the 
Eastern mills into one concern and putting a strong man 
like A. F. Huston at the head of it the plate situation 
would be considerably simplified. However, it is history 
now how the deal failed te go through, the principal rea- 
sen being that the heads of one of the concerns refused 
to sign an agreement not to re-engage in the plate busi- 
ness. The failure to consolidate these four mills im- 
periled the existence of the plate agreement for a time, 
but after a protracted meeting of the mills it was re- 
newed for another year with some modifications. The 
mills remaining outside pledged themselves to maintain 
the price. During the year 1901 the price of plates was 
advanced twice, $2 a ton each time. The year opened 
with the base price of tank plate 4-inch.and heavier at 
1.40 cents, Pittsburgh, the association having a schedule 
of delivered prices, which in some cases are slightly less 
than the base price of 1.40 cents, Pittsburgh, plus the 
actual freight. This is explained by the fact that to 
some points of delivery the mills absorb part of the 
freight. Early in March demand had improved so that 
the price was advanced to 1.50 cents for tank, but be- 
fore March had expired demand was so heavy that some 
mills were getting an advance of $2 to $3 a ton over the 
fixed price. This condition resulted in another advance 
of $2 a ton being made in the first week of April, bring- 
ing the base price of tank plate up to 1.60 cents, Pitts- 
burgh, with the usual differentials for the other grades, 
at which rate it remained for the balance of the year. 
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In the summer and fall demand for plates fell off to con- 
siderable extent, and at times some of the smaller mills 
were very short of specitications. However, demand 
improved somewhat in December and the outlook for 
1902 is regarded as very encouraging, from the fact that 
thousands of cars bave been ordered from the steel car 
companies, the locomotive shops were full of work and 
large contracts were being placed for lake boats. All 
this means.that a tremendous tonnage of plates will be 
needed and the mills are expected to have plenty of 
work for the first half of the year at least. 

Structural Material.—The year 1901 was a record 
breaker in the structural steel trade, tonnage being 
much heavier than in any one year before, and it is be- 
lieved will aggregate 600,000 tons or more. In December 
the beam pool was renewed for another year by the six 
mills composing it—namely: Phoenix Iron Company, 
Pencoyd Iron Works, Jones & Laughlins, Limited; Car- 
negie Steel Company, Cambria Steel Company and Pas- 
siac Rolling Mill Company, which will make the sixth 
year of its existence. Some enormous records for out- 
put of shapes were made in the different mills in 1901, 
and in the early part of the year Jones & Laughlins fin- 
ished and started up their 24-inch beam mill. The Car- 
negie Steel Company also made material improvements 
to existing works and drew plans in the latter part of 
the year for the building of a new angle mill at Home- 
stead, to have a capacity of 1000 tons a month. Some 
enormous contracts for structural material were placed 
during the year and the mills were crowded to their ut- 
most capacity throughout the entire year. Building op- 
erations in Pittsburgh surpassed all previous records, 
notable structures started during the year being the 
Frick Building, claimed to be the finest office building in 
the world; People’s Bank Building, Arrot Building, 
Keystone Bank Building, House Building, Fort Wayne 
Railroad Bridge and other large structures. The out- 
look for building operations next year is excellent and 
indications are that the mills will be crowded with work 
all through the year. The year 1901 opened with the 
price of beams and channels up to 15-inch at 1.50 cents, 
with the usual differentials for other shapes. No change 
was made in prices until the latter part of March, when 
on account of heavy demand and the advancing market 
on raw material, prices of beams and channels were ad- 
vanced $2 a ton, with the exception of angles, which 
were put up $4 a ton. These advances made uniform 
prices on all shapes, except tees, which take an advance 
of $1 over other shapes. ‘These prices continued in force 
until the close of the year and are not likely to be 
changed for some time, 

Sheets.—The sheet trade in 1901, both as regards ton- 
nage and profits, was a record breaker, and exceeded any 
previous year in these respects. In the summer oc- 
curred the labor strike, which for a time closed some of 
the union mills of the American Sheet Steel Company, 
but that concern were not seriously inconvenienced for 
the reason that more than 60 per cent. of their output is 
made in nonunion mills in the Vandergrift district. Des- 
perate efforts were made during the strike by leaders of 
the Amalgamated Association to get the men in some of 
the nonunion mills of the American Sheet Steel Company 
to go out on strike, but these were entirely unsuccessful, 
and, on the contrary, several of the union mills were 
made nonunion and will remain so. During the strike 
sheets became somewhat scarce, and for about three 
months mills that could make prompt delivery were able 
to get almost any prices they asked. Small lots of No. 
27 black sold up to 3.75 cents for prompt shipment and 
galvanized at 65 per cent. off. The year.1901 opened 
with No. 27 black at 2.85 cents, at mill, and galvanized 
at 70, 10 and 5 off. These prices continued in force until 
March, when the market advanced to 3 cents for 27 and 
galvanized to 70 and 5 off. In March and April the de- 
mand was extraordinary, and ir the first part of April 
No. 27 black was selling at 3.25 cents, at mills. Prices 
continued on this basis through April and May, but in 
June the demand was not quite so urgent and prices 
eased off slightly. However, in the latter part of June 
the demand improved and prices became quite firm. On 
July 1 came the labor trouble in the sheet mills, and the 
unexpected aunouncement by the American Sheet Steel 
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Company of a reduction of $5 a ton. This put the mini- 
mum price of No. 27 in large lots to jobbers at 2.90 cents 
and No. 28 3 cents. The minimum price of galvanized 
was reduced from 70 and 10 to 70, 10 and 5 off. These 
prices continued in force by the leading sheet interest 
during the rest of the year, but the outside mills were 
able to sell at much higher prices, especially in the third 
quarter of the year, when sheets were very scarce and 
commanded almost any price for prompt shipment. A 
feature of the sheet trade in 1901 was the large number 
of new mills built, and others started under construction. 
It looks as though the sheet trade may be overdone, but 
up to this time there has been demand enough to take the 
output of all the mills about as fast as made. 

Tron and Steel Bars.—At the opening of the year the 
price of steel bars was 1.25 cents, at maker’s mill, and 
iron bars were about $1 higher. Tonnage was moderate, 
and the mills were fairly well filled up. In February de- 
mand fell off some, but prices remained firm, and in the 
latter part of the month steel bars were scarce, and were 
bringing 1.85 to 1.40 cents, at mill. The situation in 
March was very strong, and at the opening of April the 
price was 1.50 cents, at mill. Higher figures were being 
paid for prompt delivery. About April 20 an associa 
tion of steel bar makers was formed, which included con- 
stituent companies of United States Steel Corporation, 
Republic Iron & Steel Company, Jones & Laughlins 
and Cambria Steel Company. The minimum price of soft 
Bessemer steel bars was fixed at 1.40 cents, Pittsburgh, 
with $2 per ton advance for open hearth stock and cer- 
tain extras on higher carbons. The agreement also cov- 
ered small angles, channels and other shapes, and a 
schedule of delivered prices was adopted. Heavy con- 
tracts were placed at this time by agricultural imple- 
ment makers and other large buyers, and the bar trade 

yas in very satisfactory condition. At the close of June 
the demand was not so urgent, and some of the bar mills 
were badly in need of tonnage, and were quoting mini- 
mum prices or lower for small lots. However, with the 
opening of July came the strike and the shutdown of the 
bar mills of the American Steel Hoop Company. This 
~aused a firmer feeling in the market, and in August 
bars had become so scarce that $2 to $3 a ton advance 
over the regular price was being paid. About September 
20, owing to scarcity of steel and crowded condition of 
the mills, the official price of steel bars was advanced $2 
a ton, or to 1.50 cents, Pittsburgh, for Bessemer stock, 
with the usual extras for high carbons and shapes. This 
price was maintained for the balance of the year; the 
tonnage being large enough to keep the mills well filled 
up. Thecourse of the iron bar market waslargely thesame 
as in steel bars, the agreement among the iron bars mills 
fixing the price at 1.50 cents, Pittsburgh, for Western 
shipment, and $1 advance for Eastern shipment. These 
prices were in force at the close of the year. 

Skelp.—The year 1901 in the skelp trade has been a 
fairly prosperous one, demand being good all through 
the year, with the exception of the closing two months, 
when it fell off very much, and prices declined to some 
extent. The year opened with grooved iron skelp sell- 
ing at 1.50 cents, steel about 1.35 cents and about $1 a 
ton advance for sheared skelp. In the summer months, 
and particularly during the strike, prices advanced very 
fast, iron skelp selling in August as high as 1.90 cents 
for grooved and 2 cents for sheared, prices on steel be- 
ing correspondingly high. In September skelp could 
hardly be had for prompt shipment, and it brought very 
high prices, iron skelp selling as high as 2.05 cents, 
maker’s mill. However, after the strike the supply be- 
came more plentiful and prices gradually declined, the 
year closing with iron skelp selling at 1.75 cents, and 
steel at about the same price, or perhaps slightly higher. 

Tubular Goods.—The year 1901 was exceedingly satis- 
factory to the tube mills, demand being heavy all through 
the year, and prices very profitable. The earnings of the 
National Tube Company are said to have averaged 
slightly more than $1,000,000 a month during the entire 
year. The outside tube mills also made large profits, es- 
pecially during the strike, when some of the leading mills 
of the National Tube Company were closed, and tubing 
was so scarce that it brought almost any price asked for 
prompt delivery. Some of the smaller tube mills ad- 
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vanced prices very fast during the strike, one new price- 
list that came out showing an average advance of about 
30 per cent. over its The National Tube 
conservative course and 
refused to advance prices, although Importuned to do so 
by some of the smaller mills. Toward the close of the 
year the demand for merchant pipe and oil country goods 
fell off to some extent, as it always does in the winter 
months, and prices became slightly easier. 


predecessor. 
Company, however, pursued a 


Some new 
capacity also came on the market in the latter part of 
the year, and 1902 will witness the starting up of a num- 
ber of large new tube mills, among these being Sharon 
Steel Company, La Belle Iron Works and Wheeling Steel 
& Iron Company. Some smaller tube mills are also being 
built, and it is beginning to look as though the tube busi- 
ness may be overdone before long. 

Coke.—The coke trade in 1901 was a rec- 
ord breaker in every way, output being much heavier, 
and profits larger than in any previous year in the history 
of the trade. The average weekly output of coke in the 
Connellsville region during 1901 was about 200,000 tons, 
and in some weeks was from 235,000 to 240,000 tons. The 
total output for the year in the Connellsville region will 
approximate 11,000,000 tons, and it may slightly exceed 
that figure. Prices during the year have been high, and 
in the closing three months, owing to car shortage, fur- 
nace operators would have paid any price to get prompt 
coke. During the summer the coke interests of constitu- 
ent companies of United States Steel Corporation were 
taken over by the H. C. Frick Coke Company, the offi- 
cials of that concern being elected to similar positions 
in the concerns absorbed. An important deal in the coke 
trade during the latter part of 1901 was the purchase by 
United States Steel Corporation interests of a large 
number of developed coal and coke properties in the 
Pocahontas region, and the subsequent sale of these at a 
handsome profit to the Norfolk & Western Railroad. It 
is understood that these same interests have recently ac- 
quired a very large acreage of undeveloped coal prop- 
erty in the Pocahontas region, and will develop this prop- 
erty, building about 1000 ovens a year for the next three 
years, the output of coke to go to an identified Western 
steel interest. The outlook for the coke trade for 1902 is 
excellent, a large number of contracts for both furnace 
and foundry having been made for delivery in the first 
half of the year and at very good prices. 

Nails and Wire.—The first half of 1901 in the wire and 
nail trade was much better than the second half, for the 
reason that in the last three or four months of the year 
a number of new wire nail concerns started, and there 
was an overproduction of both nails and wire, which 
caused a serious decline in prices. The year 1901 opened 
with the price of wire nails $2.20 to jobbers; barb wire, 
$2.80, and plain wire, $2.25. There was a splendid vol- 
ume of business in the first seven or eight months of the 
year, and the leading wire interest were able to sell their 
entire product about as fast as made. However, a lot of 
new competitors came on the market, demand fell off 
in the closing months of the year and prices declined as 
a natural result. The year closed with wire nails selling 
at about $2 a keg to jobbers, while established prices of 
plain and barb wire were being cut anywhere from $2 to 
$4 a ton. There is no doubt but that the nail and wire 
capacity of the country is much larger at the present 
time than consumption, and for this reason the probable 
course of the market for 1902 is somewhat uncertain. 
The cut nail market was quite satisfactory during the 
year, demand being fairly large all through the year, 
while prices were kept on a profitable basis. The cut 
nail mills have an agreement among themselves, and 
prices have, in the main, been fairly well maintained by 
the mills that are parties to the agreement. 


Connellsville 


—>__— 
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Deeds have been filed at Welland, Ont., transferring 
about 300 acres of land along the Upper Niagara River 
adjoining Queen Victoria Free Park and the Dufferin 
Islands district to the Canadian Niagara Power Com- 
pany. This property was formerly owned by the Suther- 
land Macklem Estate. The land is to be used among 
other purposes for factory sites and possibly as a site 
for an industrial village in connection with the develop- 
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ment of the Canadian Niagara Power Company. The 
Canadian Niagara Power Company have received bids 
for the construction of their new wheel pit on the Ca- 
nadian but as yet the contract has not been 
awarded. However, it is expected to be awarded within 
a very few days. 


side, 


—— 


The Pawling & Harnischfeger Double Extension 
Electric Traveling Crane. 


Recent shipyard development in the United States 
is identical with other manufacturing industries, in that 
space is utilized to the highest degree and all such forms 
of power are used as will secure the largest results in 
the least time at minimum expense. From the nature 
of the work to be accomplished in building ships the 
highest utility is demanded, and doubtless this arises 
in part from the necessity of handling the heaviest ma- 
terial. A ship is cumbersome, it cannot be moved about 
to be fitted out, hence special devices are employed to 
convey the required material to the ship. The best en- 
gineering talent has been devoted to effect this result. 
The machine shop methods are equally important in 
working on shipbuilding material and need fully as 
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progressive arrangements, by reason of the large units 
under consideration and the pressure to turn out work 
rapidly. 

The New York Shipbuilding Company, Camden, N. J., 
recognized the necessity of special appliances to meet 
their individual shop needs, and lately ordered from 
Pawling & Harnischfeger, Milwaukee, Wis., a type of 
electric traveling crane which was made with features 
that proved to be unique and are worthy of close inves- 
tigation. 

This crane is the subject of the accompanying illus- 
tration. It will be noteu ‘that it has the double extension 
feature, made possible by an auxiliary bridge, in one 
way made a part of the entire crane and yet distinct in 
its own travel. This auxiliary bridge has a lateral 
travel of 8 feet 4 inches to the right and 8 feet % inch 
to the left beyond the drive wheels of the main bridge. 
These travels give an additional crane service of 16 feet 
4% inches in excess of the span of the main bridge, 
which is 38 feet 4 inches, resulting in a total range of 
54 feet 81% inches. 

Through the use of the double extension type the New 
York Shipbuilding Company gain service both for the 
transverse and rectilinear dimensions of their shops, a 
factor of highest importance in the rapid handling of 
material. The crane under consideration is installed in 
the west wing of the main machine shop, and the auxil- 
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iary bridge can project into the right and left bays of 
this building by passing beneath the crane runways. 
Within the operating length of this auxiliary bridge in 
the bays, 16 feet 4% inches, any material up to 7% tons 
can be picked up, transferred to the opposite bay and 
then across the building, or brought into the main part 
and transported the length of the building. The head 
room to take care of this crane.as a unit in its main 
travel was but 24 inches and the end trucks were made 
to operate in this space, doing so with entire satisfaction. 

The bridge travel is 600 feet, 
in one and one-half minutes with full load, the travel 
being effected by a 7% horse-power Pawling & Harnisch- 
feger motor. At any point along this travel the crane 
can stop and extend the auxiliary bridge into either bay, 
of course avoiding the supporting columns, which are 
spaced 18 feet apart. Safety of operation is secured by 
interlocking the main and auxiliary bridges when at 
center, and when so interlocked current is only given 
to the controller handling the main drive, and when not 
interlocked the main drive cannot start. It also is im- 
possible to extend the auxiliary crane uutil the crane as 
a unit has come to rest. In both cases no current passes 
and the electric brakes hold the main and auxiliary 


which can be covered 


ELECTRIC TRAVELING CRANE. 


bridges stationary. Another feature of safety is af- 
forded in the double safeguard to prevent extending the 
auxiliary bridge too far, which ~would result in breaking 
the rack teeth and gearing. This is partly accomplished 
by adequate interlocking stops on the main and auxiliary 
bridges, which work in connection with friction disks 
on the motor shaft actuating the gearing of the auxiliary 
bridge. These disks are set to transfer power only up 
to the limit of moving the auxiliary bridge with full 
hook load, and the instant the stops come in contact 
the disks revolve one upon the other, effectually pre- 
venting any disaster. Tilting of the auxiliary bridge 
when at full load extension is prevented by the upper 
guard rails, which engage with the truck wheels sup- 
porting the auxiliary bridge. The auxiliary bridge 
weighs 12,000 pounds and is suspended from the 
main bridge by six brackets fitted with turned steel 
wheels, which engage with the upper and outer flanges 
of the auxiliary bridge. The lateral movements of this 
bridge are secured through a toothed rack placed on 
top of the bridge and with which engages a cut gear 
wheel operated through three reductions by a 7% horse- 
power Pawling & Harnischfeger motor. This motor is 
placed in the center of the main bridge and fitted with 
‘an electric brake. The motor transmits a speed of 50 
feet per minute to the auxiliary bridge under full load. 
From the half-tone it will be noted that the bottom 
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block and rope are at the extreme right. and this rope 
runs on sheaves fastened to a special traveling trolley 
which runs the entire length of the auxiliary bridge in 
three-quarters of a minute, and is capable of being in- 
stantly stopped at any point of its travel. The auxiliary 
bridge and trolley can be operated simultaneously, giving 
a resultant speed of 100 feet per minute. Upon the trolley 
of the auxiliary bridge are sheaves which carry the wire 
which power from the 380 horse-power 
motor placed upon the main bridge at the extreme left. 
This motor will lift the full load at the rate of 30 feet or 
light load at 60 feet per minute. Two wire ropes extend 
from the drum of this hoist to the center of the main 
bridge and there pass over independent sheaves, thence 
go to the extreme left of the auxiliary bridge, 
around sheaves and are led to sheaves upon the auxiliary 
bridge trolley and then lead to the bottom biock. 

Returning from the block the ropes pass over two 
more sheaves on the trolley, then to sheaves at the ex- 
treme right of the auxiliary bridge, thence to two more 
independent sheaves at the center of the main bridge, 
finally passing around an equalizer. This peculiar form 
of reaving permits hoisting of the load with or without 
travel of the auxiliary trolley, precisely as the operator 
may determine. Further than that, the auxiliary bridge 
trolley can travel to any point with full load and not 
affect the hight of the load from the ground, as the 
ropes simply run over the pulleys and sheaves. The 30 
horse-power motor is equipped with both electric and 
load brakes, making it possible to instantly and abso- 
lutely hold the load at any point or to lower at any de- 
sired speed. 

The cage for the operator contains four Pawling & 
Harnischfeger controllers to take care of the four mo- 
tors, which in this instance operate on 220 volts. The 
switches, fuses and all necessary electrical apparatus 
are located where most convenient to the operator. A 
platform extends from cage te all working parts. 

While the crane was built for a maximum load of 
74% tons, yet it was given a test load of 11 tons. The bot- 
tom block and hook have a safety factor of six; the struc- 
tural steel work is designed not to have a greater stress 
under maximum load than 10,000 pounds per square inch 
for tension, 6000 pounds per square inch in shear, and 
the bearing on diameter of rivet and pin holes does not 
exceed 12,000 pounds per square inch. 

In addition to the direct stress, the lateral stress, due 
to sudden starting and stopping of the crane when fully 
loaded, does not exceed 10,000 pounds per square inch 
gross section. The material for the bridge is of open 
hearth steel, having an ultimate strength of 65,000 
pounds per square inch. The weight of entire crane 
is 51,000 pounds. 


rope receives 


pass 
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Dr. Bang’s Electric Lamp. 


An English paper reports that Dr. Bang, a Danish 
physician, has. constructed a new electric lamp, which is 
likely to prove of great importance even outside the 
field for which he has intended it. In the ordinary arc 
lamp the carbons are heated to some 3000 degrees, but 
Dr. Bang has succeeded in avoiding this high tempera- 
ture by making the carbons hollow and letting a strong 
current of water run through them. The effect is very 
singular. Almost the whole of the energy of the electric 
current is removed to the light are between the two 
electrodes, while the latter themselves remain so cool 
that one can touch them with one’s finger while the 
lamp is burning. In addition to this the carbons are con- 
sumed so slowly that the usual automatic adjustment 
can be dispensed with. In science the new lamp will no 
doubt be invaluable: its cold light is able to kill bacteria 
in one-eighteenth of the time required with the light of 
the ordinary arc lamp. The electrodes can be made from 
different substances, according to the use for which the 
lamp is intended. For medicinal purposes, carbon, sil- 
ver, and certain kinds of iron appear preferable. Me- 
tallic electrodes have been used for several years by doc- 
tors, but they have had many drawbacks; they gave a 
great heat, the metal melted, &c., and it was necessary 
to place the patient at a comparatively great distance 
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from the lamp. All these objections have been overcome 
or rather, entirely removed--in Dr. Bang’s lamp, which 
is very small and handy, and in which consumption of 
electricity is exceedingly small. 
a 


Central American Notes. 


SAN JUAN, NICARAGUA, December 15, 1901.—Salva- 
dor’s financial condition is continually bettering; the 
olfee crop this season will be nearly 500,000 bags. The 
juestion over the dredging work at the Port of Triunfo, 
Salvador, in which a contracting firm of San Francisco, 


Cal., are interested, will be submitted to arbitration; the 
sum in dispute is about $500,000. Minister Zaldivar, the 
representative of Salvador at Washington, is doing much 
toward increasing commercial relations between both 
countries, 

The Nicaragua Government has just paid the monthly 
subvention to the Chilean Steamship Line; this amounts 
to $2250. 

‘The British Consul-General is here examining into the 
causes of the decrease in British trade in Central Amer- 
ica, and the equal increase of American business. 

The merchants of San José are trying to obtain a gen- 
eral reduction of freight rates on the Costa Rica railway. 
This is the line which runs from the port of Limon to the 
capital, San José, and is owned by a British corporation. 
The Western Line, or Pacific Railroad of Costa Rica, is 
being pushed steadily toward the coast; a number of 
American contractors are now in charge. 

The British Legation has signed a new trade-mark 
treaty with the Government of Costa Rica. This is a 
matter of great interest to our exporters and manufactur- 
ers; there is no way at present to protect American trade 
marks in most of these countries. Why should not our 
United States Consul and Ministers be requested to move 
in this matter? 

The large bridge over the Chamelion River in Hon- 
duras has just been completed at a cost of $250,000. The 
San Lorenzo road, one of the finest in Central America, 
is being steadily pushed ahead by President Siérra. It is 
of such importance to the country that Honduras will be 
practically isolated till it is finished. General Siérra was 
educated in the United States, and they say that it was 
there where he got a clear idea of the value of good roads. 

The price of the great staple of this country—coffee— 
is steadily improving, and there are good reasons to hope 
for renewed prosperity in Central America. Cc. 

thtissestheiacieliaastil 

The Niagara Falls Power Company have authorized 
the completion of the installation in power house and 
wheel pit No. 2. This station and pit will have an output 
capacity of 55,000 horse-power. Some little time ago 
contracts were awarded for six generators and the same 
number of turbines, each of 5000 horse-power capacity. 
Now that the completion of the installation has been au- 
thorized five additional turbines and generators will be 
installed. This authorization is looked upon at Niagara 
Falls to mean that additional new manufacturing plants 
are in sight, and that they will be ready for operation by 
the time the pit and station installations can be put in 
readiness to serve them with current. 


The Syracuse Smelting Works have engaged the 
three-story building at 94 Gold street, New York City. 
They are now fitting it up, and are removing their office 
from Syracuse to the new location. With the New York 
warehouse, a factory at Syracuse and one at Montreal, 
Canada, with Brown & McLain of 41 Federal street, Bos- 
ton, Mass., as their agents, they will be able to make 
shipments more promptly than ever before. While the 
manager, L. Sapery, was abroad during the summer he 
made arrangements with the well established firm of 
Henry Bath & Sons of London, Liverpgol cud Swansea 
to act as their European agents. 


“ Commercial Reciprocity ” is the title of a pamphlet 
compiled by the Committee on National Legislation of the 
National Agricultural Implement and 
Vehicle Manufacturers. Copies may be obtained by ad- 
dressing Frank E. Lukens, secretary, Monadnock Block, 


Chicago. 


Association of 
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Finishing a Counecting Rod Brass Without 
Special Gang Cutters. 


The process of finishing a locomotive connecting rod 
brass without the use of special gang cutters is an in- 
teresting done with a vertical built 
by the Becker-Brainard Milling Machine Company of 
Jamaica Plain, Mass. In the first operation, Fig. 1, an 
inserted tooth face mill is used upon a gang of five half 


The 7 inches per minute 


one. It is niller, 


brasses feed is at the rate of 


Fig. 1. 


and an exact surface is insured, as is always the result 
when a mill of this pattern is employed. The work is 
so clamped that changes can be made readily to facili- 
tate the finishing of the other surfaces. 

The second operation consists in finishing the sides 
of the lower flanges. An inserted tooth cutter is used 
and a table feed of 344 inches per minute is maintained. 
The upper tlanges are similarly finished at the same 
setting, but changing the cutter. 


In finishing the sides of the brasses, Fig. 5, the same 


FINISHING A CONNECTING ROD 


mill is employed as in the first case, but it is fed ata 
somewhat slower rate. The position of the pieces is 
then reversed and the other sides completed with the 
same cutter. 

The bottom of the recess, Fig. 4, is finished in two 
cuts per side, each at the rate of 14 inches per minute. 
The tops of the flanges are 
rate. 

Surfacing 


cut separately at the same 


finishing the fillet 
a round nosed mill‘ 
For this purpose the rotary table 


and 


means of 


the side of a box 
at the same operation by 
is illustrated in Fig. 5 


is employed. 
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A New Radiator Company. 


Papers are being prepared for the incorporation of 
che New York Radiator Company, to manufacture steam 
and hot water radiators in Utica, N. Y. The new com- 
pany will be conducted in conjunction with the Hart & 
Crouse Company, the principal stockholders in the new 
company being connected with that concern. Those who 
are chiefly interested are: Frederick T. Proctor, H. Gil- 
bert Hart, Charles B. Rogers, president of the First Na- 


tional Bank of Utica, atid Joseph Rudd. A plot of 8 
acres has been secured tu Lust Utica, situated on Turner 
street, adjoining the Erie Canal, and convenient to the 
Broad street railroad switch. 

Designs for the buildings of the new plant are now 
being drawn by the superintendent of the Hart & 
Crouse Company. All of the buildings will be: of brick 
construction, the largest being the foundry. There will 
also be a large machine shop and warehouse. It Is ex- 
pected that the plant will be completed and in full opera- 


Fig. 5. 


SPECIAL GANG CUTTERS. 


tion early in July. The machinery for the equipment of 
the plant will be of the most approved modern type for 
turning out a large amount of work, accurately finished. 
Designs for a very handsome and complete line of steam 
and hot water radiators have already been selected, and 
the patterns are in course of completion. 

The company will have the advantage of experienced 
management, having a thorough acquaintance with the 
trade. The same men will be at its head that have made 
a success of the Hart & Crouse Company, who have es- 
tablished a large trade for the Royal line of steam and 
hot water heaters and hot air furnaces. Their customers 
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should insure the sale of a large proportion of the output 
of the new plant. It is expected that the plant will have 
a capacity to enable the company to put upon the mar- 
ket a larger number of square feet of radiation than was 
ever put on the market by any new concern in its first 
year of business. 
eecriemcmiaiiale . 


Trade Unions and the Birmingham Brass Trade. 


The London Times is publishing a series of articles 
on the attitude of the English trades unions and their 
influence on different industries. 
published in the New York Times. The second of the 
series deals with the brass trade of Birmingham, in 
which there have been the following developments: 

Complaint is often made against trade unions that 
they are too disposed to look solely at the individual in 
terests of the worker, without regard to the conditions 
of the economic situation, and especially of such factors 
therein as foreign competition and the results that com- 
petition must have upon the prices of the goods on which 
the worker is engaged. Recent experiences in those 
brass trades which form one of the staple indvstries in 
the Birmingham district would suggest that the allega- 
tion in question is not made without good cause. Among 
the numerous manufacturers themselves there is a nor 
mal degree of competition quite keen enough in its way; 
but they have common enemies in American, and more 
especially in German, rivals. This foreign competition 
might, certainly, become much more severe than it is, 
and it might even be extremely serious, if the foreign 
maker were to exactly copy the contour or pattern of 
English made brass goods manufactured for the English 
home trade. Happily a considerable proportion of the 
foreign supplies bear indications of their foreign origin, 
and are easily recognized as German or American; and 
in the brass trades, at least, it is found that English 
people, with their conservative English instincts, are still 
sufficiently patriotic to pay even a little more for an 
English made article, provided the difference in price 
is not too great. 

Thus far, at least, there is a redeeming feature in the 
situation. But, though the foreign competition may not 
yet be extremely serious, it is undoubtedly severe, and 
the manufacturer to-day must be content with a very 
small protit on individual articles, depending for his 
gain on the possibility of turning out very large quan- 
tities. 


These are being re 


In the trade in electrical accessories, for instance, 
prices are cut so fine that there is hardly any profit at 
all. The development of the electric light has attained 
to so much greater proportions in Germany than in Great 
Britain that the makers of accessories in the former 
country have a distinct advantage over those in the 
latter. The German manufacturer will buy English 
china, mount his own brass work thereon, and send the 
complete article here, beating the English maker in his 
own market. A leading manufacturer says that when 
he has told his men of such things as this and shown 
them the.foreign made articles the men have simply 
given him an incredulous smile, without in any way 
realizing the gravity of the position. Then there is the 
case of the electric light lamp holder, which is to the elec- 
tric light what the burner is to the gas bracket. At one 
time the manufacture was protected in this country by 
a patent, and the holder sold for 1 shilling 8 pence. But 
the patent was not in force in Germany, and as soon 
as it expired here the German makers so flooded the 
English markets with their holders that the price was 
at once reduced from 1 shilling 8 pence to 4 pence. 
These are just a few illustrations of what foreign 
competition has done in the brass trades; yet, in face 
of such facts, the National Society of the Amalgamated 
Brass Workers delivered at the heads of the employers 
a bombshell in the shape of a series of demands which, 
in the opinion of the employers themselves, could not 
have been conceded without endangering the very ex- 
istence of the industry. Not only was a minimum wage 
demanded for adults, but the society asked that it should 
be fixed at what the employers regarded as an “ enor- 
mously ” high figure—namely, 6 pence per hour, plus 20 
per cent., representing a minimum wage of 35 shillings 
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per week for every worker over 21. The employers rep- 
resented that, while some men of 21 might be worth £4 
a week, there were others who were worth little or noth- 
ing, and that to give a minimum wage of the propor- 
tions demanded would so send up the cost of production 
as to deprive them of any 
being able to 


might retain of 
foreigner at all. There 
various other things asked for as well, such as a limita- 


hope they 
meet the were 
tion of the hours to 54 per week (this the employers 
were willing to grant), and the imposing of hard and 
fast restrictions as to the number of under hands and 
also of boys to be employed in each faetory. Seeing the 
trade, with ruin, the em- 
ployers raised a fund among themselves and took vari- 
ous steps in defense of their position. There was al- 
ready a masters’ branch of the 
trade, representatives of the different branches forming 
a joint committee. 

Eventually it was agreed to refer the whole matter 
to arbitration, and Sir David Dale of Darlington was 
appointed by the Board of Trade for that purpose. The 
employers put before the arbitrator a mass of facts bear- 
ing on the harm that must result from the fixing of so 
high a minimum wage and the limiting of juvenile and 
under hand labor, pointing out 


as they thought, threatened 


association for each 


that in many cases the 
Germans and Americans were importing brass goods at 
a cheaper rate than they could be made for in Birming- 
ham. If, it was added, any award were fixed under 
which the selling price of the English made goods would 
have to be increased, the English trade would be not 
only crippled, but absolutely wiped out. On the other 
hand, the case for the men, as presented through their 
union officials, showed a disposition to ignore the sub- 
ject of foreign competition, and set out the interests of 
the men alone. [n the result the arbitrator’s award, 
given at the end of 1900, was against the men on prac- 
tically every point but the limitation of hours to 54. A 
minimum wage was fixed, but it was put at 4% pence 
per hour, plus 20 per cent., instead of at the higher rate 
which had been demanded; while the arbitrator refused 
to interfere with the proportions of juvenile labor and 
of under hands. The award was duly accepted by each 
side, and, in view of the employers, the Birmingham 
brass trades were, for the time being at least, saved 
from the annihilation. with which they were threatened. 


— —— ae 


New Railroad Building in 1901. 


According to the best sources of information obtain- 
able, including reports of the State Railroad Commis- 
sions, so far as they are yet completed, replies received 
from the railroads direct, and an estimate based on their 
previous reports, the mileage built in the United States 
during the year ending December 31, approximates 4518 
miles, according to the Railroad Gazette. The figure of 
our contemporary last year was 4804, and in 1899, 4569. 
Without doubt, however, these figures are all too small, 
as it is very difficult to get complete reports from any 
source in many cases. As in 1900, the State which has in- 
creased its mileage the most during the year is Texas, 
which reports 537 miles of track laid, by 16 different com- 
panies. Oklahoma ‘Territory comes next in the list with 
398 miles reported built during the year, and West Vir- 
ginia is third with 266. Iowa, Michigan and Missouri 
also have built more than 200 miles apiece, and there are 
nine States that have built more than 100 miles, in addi- 
tion to those named above, as follows: Minnesota, 175; 
Indiana, 164; Wisconsin, 133; Ohio, 118; Mississippi, 109; 
New Mexico, 106; South Carolina, 105; Louisiana, 104, 
and Pennsylvania, 101. 

The returns from the companies having new work un- 
der consideration were very unsatisfactory, but the fol- 
lowing companies reported over 100 miles under way: 
The Kansas City, Mexico & Orient heads the list with 554 
miles in the Southwest located, although it is not all un- 
der contract as yet. The Blackwell, Enid & Southwest- 
ern has 153 miles building; the El Paso & Southwestern, 
143: the International & Great Northern, 130; the Choc- 
taw, Oklahoma & Gulf, 110, and the Missouri Pacific, 
102. 

The Minister of Railways and Canals, Ontario, gives 
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the statement that 658 miles of railroad have been com- 
pleted this year in Canada by 163 companies. Last year 
this figure was not obtained, hence comparison cannot be 
given. 


——————— 


Car Building in 1901 


The Railroad Gazette reports that during the year 1901 
the various car building works in the United States will 
have built, altogether, 144,267 cars of all kinds, the larg- 
est output for any one year, and 20,161 more than in 
1900. These figures, of course, do not include cars built 
by railroads at their own shops. Of the 144,207 
132,591 are freight, 1949 passenger and 4755 street cars 
for use in this country; and 4359 freight, 106 passenger 
and 507 street cars for export. The figures for passenger 
cars include 202, and for street cars a few, for elevated 
service. Last year the total output of these works was 
124.106 cars, as follows: 113,070 freight, 1515 passenger 
and 6091 street cars for use here; and 2561 freight, 121 
passenger and 784 street cars for export. In analyzing 
the returns it will be seen that a large proportion of the 
increase over last year is in freight cars, while the out- 
put of street cars is less. The primary reason for the lat- 
ter is, naturally, the lack of demand by the street rail- 
roads; but some of the builders of street cars have been 
kept busy on heavy equipment for suburban electric and 


cars, 
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arate buildings will contain the exhibits of the Bochumer 
Verein and the Rhenish machine and metal factory. The 
great industrial hall, with its dependent buildings, will 
cover 7\% acres, the length being 1275 feet, and the width 
225 feet. The entire exhibition will contain 110 different 
edifices and pavilions, and will show the products of 2300 
exhibitors. There will be a number of congresses held 
during the time the exhibition is open, and among them 
the Iron and Steel Institute will hold its autumn meet- 
ing, while the Institution of Naval Architects will par 
ticipate officially in the Congress of the German Shbip- 
building Society. 
a 


The Hoefer Rotary Wire Straightening and 
Cutting Machine. 


The Hoefer Mfg. Company of Freeport, Ill., have de- 
signed a machine for straightening and cutting wire ac- 
curately to any length up to 24 feet. The length of the 
wire cut is regulated by the length of the guide bar which 
extends from the machine. This bar is formed with a 
groove running its entire length, in which is an adjust- 
able gauge which trips the cut off when the desired 
length has been fed through the machine. The cut por- 
tion of the wire is dropped into forked holders placed 
under the guide bar. The straightening rollers are laid 
flat and run side by side, instead of being placed one 
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THE HOEFER ROTARY WIRE 


elevated service, offsetting the decrease in orders for 
smaller cars. Of the 136,950 cars built for freight serv- 
ice, 28,143 were either all steel or had steel under frames. 
The exact proportion of each is not known; but the Rail- 
road Gazette estimates that it is safe to say that nearly 
four-fifths are of steel throughout. Last year the totals 
were 14,464 all steel and 4140 with steel under frames 
only. About 1000 of the steel cars built in 1901 were sent 


abroad. 
 ——— 


An industrial exhibition is to be held in Diisseldorf, 
Germany, in 1902. The site chosen is on the bank of the 
Rhine, and is of 150 acres area. By the wish of the Ger- 
man Emperor, the Crown Prince has undertaken the 
office of patron, while the Ministers of Finance, of Edu- 
cation and Commerce, are honorary presidents. On the 
Executive Committee there are the most eminent repre- 
sentatives of Rhenish-Westphalian industry. The build- 
ings will be of large size and of ornate appearance. 
Frederick Krupp will have an exhibition palace 405 feet 
in length, filled exclusively with the products of his own 
works. Near to it will be the pavilion of the Hérder 
Verein; opposite to this will be a new and permanent 
art gallery, and near by will be the great machinery hall. 
This will be 840 feet long by 156 feet wide, and with an- 
nexes will cover 5 acres. The Gutehoffnungshiitte and 
the Deutzer Gasmotorenfabrik will exhibit in adjacent 
buildings. Next to them will be the building of the So- 
ciety of Mining Interests, covering an area of 1% acres. 
Several structures will be put up by the German Beton 
Company to illustrate their method of construction. Sep- 


STRAIGHTENING AND CUTTING MACHINB. 


above the other, as in the ordinary construction. This 
arrangement permits the wire to be kept in plain view. 
The machine is geared up in itself, and since it carries a 
tight and loose pulley no countershaft is required. Three 
or four different gauges of wire can be cut with each size 
of groove in the bar. The machine is built in four sizes. 
for wire from 1 to 16 gauge. 


An Electric Furnace with Magnetic Field. 


The Electrical World describes a new electric furnace 
intended for agglomerating iron sand and similar mag- 
netic ores. These ores, the purest source of iron at the 
command of the metallurgist, are exceedingly difficult 
of treatment, for their state of fine division not only 
checks the free passage through them of the furnace 
gases, but renders them liable to projection from the fur- 
nace by the intermittent bursting of the confined gases 
through the column. To agglomerate the sands into co- 
herent but porous masses, capable of withstanding, until 
reduction occurs, not only the heat of the furnace but 
the unmeasured pressure of the supercumbent charge, ‘is 
a difficult probiem, and is further complicated by the ne- 
cessity of avoiding, in the composition of the binding me- 
dium, any elements capable of affecting injuriously the 
quality of the separated metal. The new plan is to pass 
through a body of the magnetic sand an electric current 
of sufficient volume to weld together the contiguous 
sedges of the grains, thus forming a porous mass of pure 
ore without the use of any cementing medium or the in 
troduction of any additional impurity. 
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The Eastern Iron Markets. 


BY THOMAS HOBSON, 


Pig Iron, 
Nineteen hundred and one has been the most extraor- 
dinary year that the iron trade has ever known. Ex- 
traordinary in the volume of business, in the uniformity 
of prices, in the increase in production and in the in- 
crease in consumption. The gigantic strides made dur- 
ing the past four years are almost incredible. The in- 
crease in the production of pig iron during 1897 was 
12% per cent. beyond that of 1896, in 1898 it was 21 per 
cent. greater than in 1897; in 1899 it was 14 per cent. great- 
er than in 1898; but in 1900 the culminating point ap- 
peared to have been reached, the increase in that year 
being only about 1 per cent. over that in 1899. The rec- 
ord of 1901 is not yet completed, however, but enough is 
known to make it certain that the increase over 1900 will 
be at least 15 per cent. Thus for five consecutive years 
there has been an uninterrupted increase in production 
aggregating during that period at least 90 per cent. Con- 
sidering the magnitude of the business it is a record 
which no other trade and no other country in the world 
can rival. Moreover, there is nothing to indicate that 
the onward movement is likely to be checked in the near 
future. There is more business in sight than there has 
ever: been, there is a larger production, but there is a 
smaller percentage of iron on hand than has ever been 
known before, hence it is reasonable to assume that 
prices during the first half of the year will remain very 
steady, unless it becomes a runaway market. The factthat 
prices of ore during 1902 are to remain at practically the 
same figures as during 1901 is a conservative feature, 
and, although coke will probably be about 50 cents a ton 
dearer, the cost of production will not be materially 
higher than it has been during the year now closing. The 
iron and steel trades are now of such magnitude, how- 
ever, and as they cover a much wider area than former- 
ly, it is a difficult matter to diagnose the situation with 
complete exactness. In referring to the remarks made 
in our last year’s review, however, it is gratifying to no- 
tice that the result of the year’s business as regards 
prices closely justified the estimate made. The estimate 
in regard to production was also in the right direction, 
but a little too conservative as to the tonnage. We re- 
peat what was said at that time, and believe that the 
same estimates will be as applicable during 1902 as they 
were during 1901—viz.: “The fact appears to be estab- 
lished that over $20 for pig iron leads to excessive sup- 
plies, while $10 to $12 is too little to bring out sufficient 
business. It may be assumed, therefore, that some- 
where between these extreme figures will be necessary to 
bring out adequate supplies, and from present appear- 
ances to-day’s prices are not likely to be changed very 
much for a long time to come. Contingencies may arise 
to upset any, or all, calculations; but with such data as 
there is to work on it seems a fairly safe prediction that 
$2 higher or $2 lower is about the extreme at both ends. 
It is true that the facilities for production are steadily 
increasing, but it is equally true that not only is there 
a great increase in consumption along the old lines, but 
there are new fields and new lines which have made and 
will continue to make much heavier calls for furnace 
products than was thought of two or three years ago. 
The large interests are not favoring high figures, and 
they are probably strong enough to so control supplies 
that they will not permit any appreciable decline unless 
something entirely unforeseen intervenes. At this time 
we are on the basis of 1,090,000 tons per month of pro- 
duction. It is not likely to decrease, but may be in- 
creased 10 to 15 per cent. more during the next two or 
three months, with a good reserve capacity behind that 
if it becomes necessary to use it.” 
Quotations one year ago were just about as they 
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stand to-day, so that the swing was a little less than 
the $2 mentioned. Prices were fairly steady during 


the first half of the year, a slight shading from time to 
time, but the decline was not more than 50 cents per ton. 
During August, Septemberand Octoberthere was a further 
shrinkage of 50 to 75 cents per ton; September averaged 
lower than any previous month, but late in October a 
reaction set in which has continued by easy stages until 
the present time, when, as we have already said, prices 
stand just about as they did at this time last year, the ex- 
treme variation during 1901 being about $1.50 per ton. 
This is a most remarkable record on a whole year’s busi- 
ness, which in value was not less than $250,000,000, yet 
prices leave off practically unchanged. The record for 
1901 may now be considered closed. What are prices. 
going to be during 1902? 

In a general way it may be said that the immediate 
indication are more favorable for an advance than they 
were a year ago. It is probably safe to assume that 
50 cents less than to-day’s prices will be about as much 
decline as will be seen during the first half of the year, 
and $1 the extreme limit for an advance. Unforeseen 
circumstances may materially change this estimate, but 
with such data as can be had at the present time, the 
outlook seems to promise a steady and strong market 
for a long time to come. The amount of work under 
contract by the ultimate consumers has never been as 
large as it is to-day, and as stocks of pig iron were never 
so small, it is difficult to see anything likely to counter- 
act the favorable conditions which now prevail. It 
would be a comparatively easy matter to advance prices 
if manufacturers were inclined that way, but conserva- 
tive feeling is so general that premature or unwar- 
ranted advances are strongly deprecated. A little more 
decline in Europe and a little better prices here would 
soon open the way to imports, which, as a matter of 
fact, have already been made of some specialties, witb 
additional quantities under negotiation. Vast as the 
volume of business is, and is likely to be during the 
coming year, it is extremely probable that imports 
would have a very deleterious influence. There is a 
probability, however, that matters in Europe and in 
South Africa are pretty close to a turning point, and 
that manufacturers in Europe will be sufficiently occu- 
pied in their own markets to obviate any necessity for 
making forced sales on this side of the Atlantic. Of 
course, there is a fair chance that the last half of the 
year will be as favorable dnd perhaps more favorable 
than the first half promises to be, but there are very 
few that care to express an opinion covering a period 
for more than six months ahead. The year will begin 
well, and, following such a long period of unexampled 
prosperity, the entire country has abundant cause to 
be thankful for the past and hopeful for the future. 
The range of prices during the year on the first of each 
month has been as follows for Philadelphia and nearby 
deliveries: 


No. 2 X foundry. No. 2 plain. Basic. 
January ...$15.50to $16.00 $14.75 to $15.25 $14.00 to $14.25 
February ... 15.50to 16.00 14.75 to 15.25 14.00 to 14.25 
March ..... 15.00 to 15.50 14.25 to 14.75 14.00 to 14.25 
BO. axeeua 15.25 to 15.75 14.75 to 15.00 14.50 to 14.75 
WE iwawnws 15.25 to 15.75 14.75 to 15.00 14.35 to 14.50 
Pi os Ke os 15.25 to 15.50 14.75 to 15.00 14.25to 14.50 
ee 1500 to 15.50 14.50 to 14.7) 14.00 to 14.25 
August 15.00 to 15.25 14.25 to 14.75 14.00 to 14.25 
September... 14.75 to 15.25 14.25 to 14.75 14.00 to 14.25 
October..... 14.90 to 15.50 14.50to 14.75 14.00 to 14.25 
November... 15.25 to 15.50 14.75 to 15.00 14.00 to 14.25 
December.... 15.75 to 16.00 15.25 to 15.50 14.25 to 14.50 


Exports, 
The export trade so far as iron and steel is concerned 
is practically lost, and it looks as though it might be a 
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long time before it is recovered. Fortunately we are 
not sulfering for want of it, and, in fact, it could not be 
handled if we had it, as the home trade for months past 
has required every ton that could be made. Very few 
people realize, however, what an inestimable boon the 
export trade has been to this country, directly and in- 
directly. It was the export trade that imparted the first 
impulse toward activity after several years of extreme 
depression. It was that that accelerated the completion 
of plants which were in process of construction, caused 
extensive additions to old plants and also the construc- 
tion of an entirely new batch, which for magnitude and 
effective work are unsurpassed anywhere. As it is, the 
country is heavily handicapped in supplying its own 
requirements, but what kind of a fix would we be in 
if the foreign demand had not almost forced us into 
these extensions and new constructions? There is no 
doubt that the country has been specially favored in 
matters of this kind. No matter how many may claim 
to have foreseen developments of this kind, it is very 
certain that such favorable coincidences are probably 
without a parallel. Foreign countries can for the pres 
ent get along very well without importing iron and steel 
from the United States, and the United States is still 
better prepared to do without an export trade; but the 
time will come when the business will be resumed. 
How soon that will be and upon what terms it is, of 
course, impossible to say, but 1902 may have another 
surprise in store for us. The South African difficulty is 
liable to be brought to a close at very short notice, and 
the potentialities in that field, as well as in Northern 
Africa, are of vast importance. It will undoubtedly 
lead to the opening up of one of the greatest undeveloped 
countries on the face of the earth, and that, in connec- 
tion with the resumption of gold mining operations, may 
give an impulse to business the world over. There will 
have to be a readjustment of prices; however, it may 
be at a higher level—it can hardly be lower, because 
if business recovers in foreign countries it will cer- 
tainly be favorable to the American industries, but to 
what extent remains to be seen. 


Billets, 


The year has been one of considerable anxiety to con- 
sumers of steel. During the first three months prices 
ran slong very smoothly, and with practically no varia- 
tion. During April premonitions of scarcity began to 
be felt and there was a jump of several dollars per ton, 
sales having been made as high as $27 per ton, as against 
$21 to $22 during the preceding three months. During 
May, June, July and August, and the first week or 
two in September, prices remained within the range of 
$26 to $27. From that time on and during October they 
stood at $27 to $28, in November at $28.50 to $29, and 
during the current month anywhere from $29 to $30. It 
is a noticeable feature that during the entire year prices 
were lower for extended deliveries than for short dates, 
yet when deliveries were due prices had worked up to 
what were spot prices at the time of purchase. It would 
appear, therefore, that manufacturers have been some- 
what out of their reckoning, as discounting the future 
was evidently a mistake so far as regards billets. The 
same feature continues, however, and steel for six 
months’ deliveries is said to be available to-day at $28 to 
$28.50 Prices for spot steel or thirty-day shipments 
have been very erratic. The difficulty for many weeks 
past has been to find a seller and when that was ac- 
complished transactions were usually of a confidential 
character and depended a good deal on the claim which 
the buyer could make for consideration. Some steel has 
been imported and is beginning to arrive. The price is 
said to be about $28 on dock, and it will be interesting to 
see how the steel works, and what prospect there is for 
further shipments. 


Finished Material, 


The year which is just closing has in some respects 
been one of exciting interest, while in others it has been 
calm and uneventful. The strike in the Pittsburgh dis- 
trict, which was stubbornly contested for a period cover- 
ing almost the entire summer months, may be said to 
have finally died with hardly a ripple of excitement. It 
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is doubtful if there ever was a strike anywhere of such 
magnitude and as protracted as this was with so little 
disturbance or ill feeling. It certainly disarranged busi- 
ness, and the effects continue to this day, but it is a 
question whether it was an advantage or a disadvantage. 
The loss of wages by the men was a large item, but the 
curtailment of production during that period laid a sub- 
stantial foundation for increased business later on, and 
both capital and labor are securing handsome returns 
now, and are likely to do so for an indefinite period. 
Prices in some lines reached abnormally high figures; 
billets, sheets, boiler tubes and wrought iron pipe were 
at famine prices, and while the last mentioned are con- 
siderably easier now, billets are as scarce and as dear as 
ever. Early in the year it lookéd as though there might 
be a somewhat demoralized market for bars and plates, 
but this was fortunately avoided by the manufacturers 
of each of these specialties formulating plans for main- 
taining uniform prices, which have proved to be emi- 
nently successful. It took a good deal of time to arrive 
at a basis which would be satisfactory to all the various 
interests, one great difficulty being in the variety of con- 
ditions in regard to location of the mills, proximity to 
markets, cost of production, &c. The plan finally adopt- 
ed and which has worked perfectly so far, and is likely 
to be continued indefinitely, was to base all quotations 
at a figure’ agreed upon for f.o.b. deliveries in Pittsburgh. 
The local mills, therefore, quote Pittsburgh prices—plus 
freights to whatever point the material has to be 
shipped. An Eastern mill selling in the Pittsburgh dis- | 
trict is therefore at a disadvantage of 12 cents per 100 | 
pounds, and vice versa if Pittsburgh mills take orders in 
the Eastern district. The same plan is in force among 
the plate mills, although it is less binding than that in 
bars. The plate mills have a verbal agreement, the bar | 
mills have a written agreement, which is further 
strengthened by a substantial cash deposit. There is 
also an arrangement by which when any of the bar mills 
exceed their allotment they have to pay a stipulated sum 
into the treasury, through which it is distributed among 
those that have not reached their allotments. This 
method obviates the necessity of cutting below their fel- 
low members, as they receive compensation as above 
stated. Structural material manufacturers also have a 
price agreement, but the capacity for production has 
been so greatly overtaxed that the price agreement has 
been of no value. The difficulty the year through has 
been to get deliveries and prices have usually been 
somewhat higher than the official quotations. 

As regards business during the coming year pros- 
pects are extremely satisfactory. It cannot be said 
that the plate and bar mills are carrying a very large 
amount of orders on their books, but if business is 
going to be as active as it promises to be in other lines 
bars and plates will certainly not fall far behind. It 
is a fact, however, that there has been a larger increase 
in the capacity of the bar and plate mills than in their 
allied interests. The comparative easiness, therefore, 
is due not to a decrease in business, but to a dispro- 
portionate increase in the productive capacity in the 
lines mentioned. It is believed, however, that if the 
Subsidy bill goes through, as it ought, shipbuilding will 
receive a great impetus and the plate trade be bene- 
fited accordingly. At the present time the plate and 
bar mills are about the only interests that appear to 
be in a condition to meet an increased demand, but 
it is hardly likely that they will fall far behind if other 
departments maintain their activity. It is hardly 
necessary to give a list of quotations, as the price 
agreement has been maintained during the entire 
period since it went into effect. For the first three 
or four months bars sold at from 1.40 to 1.50 cents. The 
base price for bars was fixed at 1.45 cents, Pittsburgh, 
in May; it so continued until October, when they were 
advanced to 1.50 cents. The Philadelphia price, there- 
fore, has been 1.40 cents for the lowest, and 1.62 cents 
as the highest, which is to-day’s price. 


Old Material, 


The year has been a somewhat difficult one for 
the dealers, and business methods have been changed 
so much that it has become largely a matter of specu- 
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lation. Attempts bave been made to get it down to 
a reasonably safe vorking basis, but no satisfactory 
way of doing it has been found so far. It is intimated 
that the railway interests are favor 
middlemen than formerly 
to bid prices up to figures which left littke margin for 


less disposed to 


consequently they have had 


profit, except the market was advancing. This, of 
course, could not always be the case, so that it has 
not been unusual for dealers to find themselves loaded 
up with stock for which there was no market that 
would afford them a profit. Consumers of iron scrap 
have been as dissatisfied as the dealers have been, 
the former complaining that the price was out of pro- 


portion for what they could get for the finished prod- 
uct. A short time ago it was proposed (and seemed 
likely to go through) that the Eastern Bar Iron Asso- 
ciation should establish a central purchasing and dis 
tributing agency, with the idea of obviating the neces- 
sity of mills bidding against each other and thereby 
advancing prices. It was further stated that a 
siderable saving in freights could be made by making 
deliveries with the shortest hauls possible, but the en- 
tire scheme seems to have dropped out of sight for 
the present, although it may be taken up again during 
the coming month. Prices have been fairly uniform 


con- 


during the entire year, the lowest point being from 
June to August, the highest being during the last 
month—No. 1 railway scrap, wrought turnings and 


heavy melting steel averaging $2 to $3 per ton higher 
than at this time a year ago. The range of the lead- 
ing specialties on the first of each month was as follows: 
lows: 


JANUARY. 
oe eg eer eee ee ic $16.00 to $16.50 
ee SWORE BOTOAD woo nk cc cite cence 18.00 to 18.50 
eee eee Tee Ee TOC Cee Te 14.50to 15.00 
CCR WK Gee Dene RU eS Bw Oeene 7.75to 8.25 
Wrought turnings.............. 9.75 to 10.25 
FEBRUARY. 
Heavy melting. ateel.....ccccsceccess. ..-$15.50 to $16.00 
pe ree eee eee ee 18.00 to 19.00 
EE ee eee ree 14.00 to 14.50 
OE aia dtwc iced CERO ewe em eess 8.00 to 8.25 
Wrowgnt tCUPMINgs. ..cccc ccc cee vecacsecccwses 10.00 to 10.50 
MARCH. 
Heavy melting steel... 0... cc ccccccvccrcvcces $15.75 to $16.00 
Te. a EE GUI 6 5:6 5 es cade Cases eneeees 19.50 to 20.50 
IG Gi by ke 5 RVR eK A eer srlennds 14.00 to 14.50 
WORTROD oon bss iw cewiscccceccccess. d 8.00 to 8.25 
WOE RETIN oo oc occ eis wscic ee cceccnsine 10.00 to 10.50 
APRIL. 
THURTT MAINE GEOG. 2 oe ic cecccccccees $17.00 to $17.50 
i Si SE CNN sigs 5: e400 MONA oars wwe nai 19.50 to 20.50 
IS ON 6.05 66 Kei occ s aes ve wes 14.00 to 14.50 
SE Dic ce a eke eh e en cd Sve neseurabeeiea ein 8.75 to 9.00 
Wrought turmings......cccccsccccccrcccscens 12.00 to 12.50 
MAY 
Heavy melting steel... . 2c cccecccccccccccces $15.75 to $17.00 
Ee eee 19.00 to 20.00 
WEES GIR occ ere tecececsercecses .. 14.00to 14.50 
BOPIMGE occ ccccc cc sccscccccrccneccvccescece 8.50to 9.00 
Wrought. turmingB........ccccccccsecervesces 12.00 to 12.50 
JUNE 
Heavy melting steel........... ee eeeeeeeees $16.00 to $16.25 
Wool’ Wrought GCFAP. . 2... ccc ccc cc cccceccesen 19.00 to 20.00 
DONOMANGEY CORE. 6 on occ rec ceepeccisecccsccncee 13.50 to 14.00 
ee ee eee ee eee eee ee ee 8.50to 9.00 
Wrought turnings... ......cccccccccccccccces 11.75 to 12.25 
JULY 
Heavy melting steel.......--...eeeeeeee . $16.00 to $16.25 
iS SE BONER, 665. ins bk tae a nent innwews 19.00 to 20.00 
Machinery COSt.. once ccccccercccserenvccces 13.50 to 14.00 
RE Sac ceht cee vakecdeeneke dus eeqeaveend 8.50to 9.00 
Co eee ee 11.75 to 12.25 
AUGUST. 
es |  PPOPeer eer ery are eer eee $15.75 to $16.00 
Pe eG GION ibs iti ewes a teledoeeresn 17.50 to 18.00 
I | OE iid 5 ew neces CERN aS bE SERS . 18.75 to 14.00 
NS iad on wre gnkieikcn F's 6 00k ed Od A Se ee Mees 7.25to 7.50 


We RURIOIIg o.5.c i tic ches ceceeweds. cesees 11.50 to 12.00 


a ee eee rey ee $16.50 to $16.75 
SE BONN so koe wencewovietwects nena 17.75 to 18.00 
DE GU isco sae ccnds devsvedasevenens 13.75 to 14.25 
DE. odbc Saba dts sacs teens wbecedeenuwewen 7.25 to 7.50 
CN oi eck eon atetekewewns eaten 11.50 to 12.00 
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Heavy melting ste . .$16.75 to $17.00 
No. 1 wrought scray . 18.75to 19.5 

Machinery cast 13.75 to 14.00 
Borings 7.25 to 7.75 
Wrought turnings 11.75 to 12.50 
Hleavy melting st: $17.00 to $17.50 
No. 1 wrought sc: 19.50 to 20.50 
Machinery cast 14.00 to 14.50 
torings 7.75 to 8.00 


Wrought turnings 11.75 to 12.50 


Heavy melting st $17.50 to $17.7 
G 


5 
14.00 to 14.50 


No. 1 wrought sc! 

Machinery cast 14.00 to 14.50 
sorings Mars 8.00 to 8.25 
Wrought turnings - 12.735to 13.25 


_ 


The Badger Punch and Shear. 


We illustrate herewith a new type of punch and shear 


manufactured by the Rock River Machine Company, 
Janesville, Wis. The machine is designed for heavy 





THE 


BADGER PUNCH AND SHEAR. 


The main frame is made of two 
parts, which are planed to form practically one solid 
piece when bolted together. The lever in which the 
knives are fastened is planed to work free and easy, 
and is actuated by a large eccentric. 

The die is separate from the die block, which is held 
in place by two screws on the end, doing away with the 
clamps usually used for this purpose, which enables the 
operator to punch any piece with an elbow or angle 
much nearer the corner than by the old style. The ma- 
chine has three sets of knives made of fine steel, which 
are carefully fitted and tempered and are held in place 
by steel The round iron knives are con- 
structed as to not flatten the iron, but to leave the ends 
round and smooth. The punch is held in place in the 
plunger by a steel coupling, 


work as well as light. 


screws. so 


thereby doing away with 
t inch flat iron, 
1%-inch round iron, and punch a %-ineh hole in %-inch 
iron or their equivalent. It occupies a ffhor space of 4 
square feet and weighs 2000 pounds. 


set screws. This machine will cut 4% x 


—< 


A report from Atlanta, Ga., states that deposits of 
asbestos have been discovered on the property of Lieu- 
tenant Wilmer O. Chrisman, near Atlanta, and that thev 
will be developed. - 
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Iron Ore Matters. 


December 28, 1901.—It loeks as 
‘though the Mesaba producers, who a year ago sold ore 
at extreme low prices, had made a mistake that will be 
hard to recover from for some time. The ores of this 
range will, the coming year, sell at slightly lessened dif- 
ferential from other ranges than in 1901, but the differ- 
ence is stiil far too marked for an ore that is being used 
in such proportion of furnace mixtures as the Mesaba is 
to-day. Average furnace work is showing 40 per cent. 
Mesaba in the mixture, this including every furnace in 
the region supplied by Lake Superior, though a consid- 
erable number of furnaces are using very little and some 
none at all of Mesaba ores. Actual furnace use of Mes- 
aba ore where it is supplied under favorable conditions 
runs, of course, far higher, and 75 to 85 per cent. is not 
uncommon or remarkable. By the continued purchases 
of Mesaba ore lands and mines by consumers the mar- 
ket for :ndependent ores of the range is being consid- 
erably restricted. These purchases have been frequnt 
during the yeur and are still under way, while negotia- 
tions are said to be progressing by steel making con- 
cerns that have heretofore manifested no particular 
anxiety about their ore supplies. This is done, although 
ithere is no difficulty in making contracts for ore at going 
‘low prices to cover requirements for a term of years. 

Almost every concern that has bought ore lands on 
‘the Mesaba range has been favored by the fact that de- 
velopment has shown more ore,in many cases an enor- 
‘mous quantity moore, than was estimated at the time of 
purchase. though then explorations had been supposed 
to show the ore bodies. Two notable examples of this in 
very recent operation are the Sharon Ore Company’s de- 
velopments in 20-58-19, and those of the Interstate Min- 
ing Company (Jones & Laughliins) in the same section 
and in the Virginia district. The United States Steel 
‘Corporation cam point to numerous notable examples of 
ithis fact, which, though not unexpected nor unusual else- 
where, is particularly marked upon the Mesaba range. 

There has been much talk of ore charters on the lakes 
for 1902, and the Pittsburgh Steamship Company (United 
States Steel) have been reported as making numerous 
-charters for the year. Vice-President Wolvin, who has 
just returned from the.East, states that this talk is pre- 
mature, and that the company have made no charters 
and will probably make none for some time to come. 
The company have laid up the bulk of their fleet at Du- 
iuth and Cleveland. 

The Cleveland Cliffs Iron Company, though they 
drapped some mines that last year added to their pro- 
duction, have increased over any preceding season and 
«close 1901 with a production of 1,148,202 gross tons. Of 
this the Ishpeming mines shipped 861,803 tons, a reduc- 
tion of about 20,000 tons from the preceding year, and 
the Ashland mine, Gogebic range, which went under 
this company’s control early in the year, 286,399 tons, 
an increase of 54,000 tons. At the Volunteer mine the 
new owners are now lifting water and preparing for un- 
<derground work as soon as it can be carried forward. 
It is expected that the Breitung Estate will commence 
-liamond drilling at the Negaunee lands recently cleared 
in the courts of a claim to leasehold by the Cleveland 
Cliffs Company. Ore is known to exist upon the lands, 
though what was found there in early days would not 
auow satisfy mine operators. 

The shipments of the Crystal Falls district of: the 
Menominee range for 1901 and 1900 have been as fol- 
dows: 


DULUTH, MINN., 


1901. 
230,000 
143.000 

18,000 

18,000 
147,000 

75,000 

20,000 

36,000 

2 500 
2,500 


1900. 
197,770 
98,550 


«Crystal Falls 
Great Western 
Armenia 
Tobin 
Hemlock 
Mansfield 
«Columbia 
Bristol 
Hilltop 
"Monongahela 


The four first named are Corrigan, McKinney & Co. 
properties, and have made shipment of 409,000 tons; 
fiemlock is a promising property of Pickands, Mather 
& Co., and is ‘nereasing rapidly; the Mansfield and Co- 


72.413 
90,155 
97,531 
51.639 

6,410 
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lumbia were bought by the Oliver Iron Mining Com- 
pany during the year and will make a far larger output 
another year than they have this; the Bristol belongs to 
Oglebay, Norton & Co., and was idle all last winter, or 
would have made a larger shipment. The Hilltop is a 
legacy of the United States Steel Corporation from the 
American Steel & Wire Company, and the Monongahela 
is the new property of Jones & Laughlins, which is now 
under developinent. 

The new shaft at Great Western is going down at 
the rate of 60 feet per month, and last month the sink- 
ing aggregated 70 teet. At the old Dunn the same op- 
erators are commencing shaft sinking and propose to go 
down 800 feet to the ore body. Both the Tobin and the 
Armenia are Jooking well as depth and development are 
continucd. 

The United States Steel Corporation’s mines in Iron 
County, Mich., have been consolidated in one district 
with J. S. Wall as superintendent. The Crystal Falls 
mines of the company are to be under the immediate 
charge of S. C. Bennett, while Mr. Wall will oversee the 
Iron River and Amasa, Michigan and Gibson properties. 

Mining will continue all winter at the Helen, Michi- 
picoton range, and about 2000 tons a day are now mined, 
crushed and stocked on the side of the high hill above 
the railway tracks. It is not expected that the Josephine 
mine of the same district, and 10 miles further inland, 
can ship much if any ore the coming year on account of 
the impossibility of getting machinery in advance of the 
railroad, which will not be there before the coming sea- 
son. Attention will probably be turned shortly to the 
vast mass of siderite forming one of the walls of the 
Helen hematite deposit and some results are expected 
{rom this carbonate. This material assays as high as 
37 per cent. iron as it stands. 


The Steep Rock Lake District, 


There is just now a great iron ore excitement in the 
vicinity of Steep Rock Lake, north of the Minnesota 
line, and on the route of the new Canadian Northern 
road, almost due north from Ely, on the Vermilion 
range. References have been made to the finds of the 
fall there, but the whole story of the discoveries has not 
come out. It seems that immense areas of land, sup- 
posed to be on the formation, have been taken by various 
Canadiau mineral and railroad interests and by con- 
cerns on the United States side of the line. A number of 
contracts have been let for winter development and 
many crews are now there to sink pits and do drilling in 
the region. The ore found there is a high grade hematite, 
and some assays have shown phosphorus as low as 0.017, 
with but a trace of the sulphur that has proved such an 
obstacle to other ore fields in the same general region. 
Machinery housesat Duluth have very lately shipped con- 
siderable prospecting and preliminary mining machinery 
there, and another spring will determine to an important 
extent the value of the discoveries. Reports coming 
down from there are that there is even now in the depth 
of winter a very active scramble for properties and 
much exploration in that vicinity. 

At the steel rail mills of the Clergue Syndicate at 
Sault Ste. Marie, Ont., parts of the buildings are under 
roof, and have been for some time. Roofs en the rest 
have been delayed by the lack of material, but the Amter- 
ican Bridge Company, who have the contract, are now 
getting to work. The mill might be making blooms in 
a few days, were that desirable. All the machinery to 
complete the plant is on hand and will be set up as soon 
as the roofs are on. The buildings are stone and steel. 
Electric handling of material and product will be car- 
ried to a further point in these new works than in any 
now in operation. 

The latest development in connection with the Clergue 
enterprises is the building of saw mills on the line of the 
Algoma Central & Hudson Bay Railroad and at the 
Sault, to cut pine and spruce lumber from timber grow- 
ing on the grants of the company. These mills will be 
built at the points where the road crosses large rivers 
running through the company’s grant to Lake Superior 
and wil! divert timber from these streams. A mill‘to 
cut 50,000,C00 feet annually will be erected at the Sault, 
and both. legging and sawing operations will be in 
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such harmony with the pulp mill enterprises of the com- 
pany that the utmost economy and efficiency will result, 
and an excellent product will be made. The works for 
the desulphurization of pyrrhotites and the saving and 
utilization of the sulphur fumes in the arts and in paper 
making are now in operation and are turning out a large 
praduct. These works have been referred to in this cor- 
respondence heretofore as under construction. The com- 
pany’s large sulphite pulp mill, to operate in connection 
with these works, is also running and making a high 
grade pulp in large quantity. Contracts have been let 
for the construction of wood carbonizing plants for 
handling 300 cords of hard woods daily and for the treat- 
ment of the pyroligneous acid, &c., resulting and work has 
commenced on these. The foundations for stoves and 
blast furnaces are completed and the erection of shells 
for stoves is under way. A dock 2800 feet long, for the 
reception of ore, coal and lime, is started. This will be 
of sufficient width so that a storage yard 500 feet wide 
and the length of the dock will be possible, and material 
will be handled by an overhead traveling hoist. 
D. E. W. 


Publicity and Stock Companies. 

The charter of the Atlantic Rubber Shoe Company, 
recently incorporated in New Jersey, contains some fea- 
tures which aim to conform to the demands considered 
just in connection with stock companies and consolida- 
tions. Chief among these is the requirement for greater 
publicity on the business affairs of such corporations. 
James B. Dill, who is of counsel of the Atlantic Rubber 
Shoe Company and who has been a foremost advocate 
of reform in this particular respect, has drawn up the 
following: 

“The company and their directors and managers 
thereof shall cause to be kept proper books of account, in 
which shall be kept full, true and complete accounts of 
the affairs and transactions of the company; and shall 
once at least in each year, and at intervals of not more 
than 12 months, cause the accounts of the company to 
be balanced and a shareholders’ balance sheet to be pre- 
pared; shall cause a copy of such shareholders’ balance 
sheet to be laid before the stockholders at the annual 
meeting, and a copy to be deposited at the registered 
ottice of the company for the inspection of the stock- 
holders in person during a period of at least seven days 
before the meeting. 

“The shareholders’ balance shall be in such 
form as may be from time to time directed by the stock- 
holders, and shall in every case contain: 

“The amount of the capital issued and the amount 
paid up thereon, distinguishing the amount of capital 
paid up in money and the amount paid up otherwise than 
in money, and the arrears, if any, of calls due. 

“The amount of debts due by the company, distin- 
guishing the amount of mortgages and lien charges upon 
the general assets of the company; the amount of debts 
due the company after making a proper deduction for 
debts considered to be bad or doubtful. 

* The actual amount of surplus (if any) and the na- 
ture and mode in which it is used and invested. 

* The amount by which the gross value of the assets 
of the company has. been increased: since the last balance 
sheet in consequence of any increase in the valuations of 
real or personal property belonging to the company.” 

The charter of the Atlantic Rubber Shoe Company 
contains also the following interesting provisions in re- 
gard to a sinking fund for the preferred stock: 

“The holders of the preference shares shall be en- 
titled to receive, when and as declared by the Board of 
Directors, from the surplus or net profits of the com- 
pany, cumulative preferential dividends at the rate of 
6 per cent. per annum and no more, payable semiannu- 
ally, on days to be prescribed by the by-laws. After pro- 
viding for the payment of all accumulated dividends 
upon the preference shares, at the rate of 6 per cent. 
per annum, the remaining surplus of net profits, as de- 
termined by the Board of Directors, shall be applied as 
follows: ‘ 


sheet 
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* Twenty-five per cent. of such remaining surplus er 
net profits shall be set aside and paid into a sinking 
fund for the purpose of redeeming the preferred stock. 
Such sinking fund shall be managed and invested as 
provided by the Board of Directors, and the same may 
be invested in the preference shares of the company if 
deemed advisable by the Board of Directors, and all of 
the preference shares and any shares thereof shall, at 
any time after three years from the issue thereof, be 
subject, in the absolute discretion of the Board of Di- 
rectors, to redemption and discharge at the price of $120 
for each share, and in addition thereto of all accrued 
dividends thereon. The manner in which such redemp- 
tion shall take place shall be provided by the by-laws. 

* After providing for the payment of all accumulated 
dividends upon the preference shares at the rate of 6 per 
cent. per annum, and after setting aside 25 per cent. of 
the remaining surplus or net profits for a sinking fund, 
as hereinabove provided, the directors may, in their dis- 
cretion, declare and pay dividends from the remaining 
surplus or net profits upon the common shares. 

“Tue Board of Directors their discretion, 
declare and pay dividends on the common shares concur- 
rently with dividends on the preference shares for any 
dividend period of any fiscal year when such dividends 
shall have been earned and are applicable to the com- 
mon provided, that all accumulated dividends 
on, or belonging to, the preference shares for the previ- 
ous fiscal years and previous dividend period for that 
fiscal year, shall have been paid in full, and all sinking 
fund installments shall have been paid or set aside, as 
hereinabove specified. 

“The foregoing provisions for a sinking fund and for 
the purchase, call and redemption of the preference 
shares shall be applicable until all of the preference 
shares of the company shall have been redeemed; and 
the methods by and manner in which such provisions 
shall be exercised shall be prescribed from time to time 
by the Board of Directors, and such action shall be 
final and conclusive; provided, however, that an affirma- 
tive vote of a majority of the whole board shall be nec- 
essary to validate such action.” 


may, in 


shares, 
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Award of Nobel Prizes. 


United States Minister Thomas has reported to the 
State Department that the first award of the Nobel 
prizes, for which the jate Alfred Nobel, the discoverer 
of dynamite, left practically the whole of his fortune, 
was made at Stockholm and at Christiania on Decem- 
ber 10. These prizes consisted of five allotments, each of 
more than $40,000, to be awarded to persons, irrespective 
of nationality, who have done the most for the benefit 
vf mankind. The awards were as follows: 

In physics, to Wilhelm Conrad Roentgen, professor 
at the University of Munich, the discoverer of the Roent- 
gen rays; in chemistry, to Jacobus Henricus Van’t Hoff, 
professor at the University of Berlin; in medicine, to 
Emil von Behring, professor at Halle, the discoverer of 
the diphtheria serum; in literature, to Sully-Prudhomme, 
member of the French Academy. In the works of peace 
the prizes were divided between Frederick Passy, Na- 
cienal Economist of France, and Henry Dunant of Swit- 
zerland, the leading spirit in bringing about the Geneva 
cenyentigu and in instituting the societies of the Red 
Cross. 

The prize diplomas were publicly awarded by the 
Crown Prince of Sweden at Stockholm, and at Chris- 
tiania the presentation was made by the Norwegian 
Storthing at a special session. 


——— 


Schneider & Co. of Creusot, France, are building a 
blast furnace plant at Cette. The first furnace will soon 
be completed. 





A seat on the New York Stock Exchange was sold 
last week for $80,000, which is $5000 in excess of the 
previous high record price. 
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New Post Hammer. 


The American Engineering Works, Chicago, have re- 
cently designed a small post hammer, to be operated by 
steam or compressed air. This hammer particularly 
well adapted for all classes of general blacksmith shop 
work. It works very quickly, will turn out a large 
amount of work per day, and is thoroughly satisfactory 
for all forging work 2'5 inches in diameter and smaller, 
This hammer will be found to be an extremely useful 
tool for railroad, blacksmith and shops generally where 
any forging work is required. The illustration shows 
the hammer attached to a post with anvil supported in- 
dependently. 

Th action of this hammer is the same as that of a 
large steam hammer. ‘The ram can be regulated to 
strike a blow of the full force developed by the falling 
weight with the momentum due to the pressure of the 
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NEW POST HAMMER. 


steam or air behind it, or it can be regulated so as to 
give the lightest possible blow, merely touching the 
object on the anvil without doing any work. 

The cylinder is 3 inches in diameter by 10-inch stroke. 
It is cast in one piece with the frame from the best 
quality of gray iron. The exhaust ports are arranged 
so as to keep the cylinder always drained. The valve 
is under perfect control of the operator, and is operated 
by a foot treadle or by hand lever. Steam valve is 
controlled by a cam working on a cam path on the back 
of the ram, the position of the cam being governed by 
the operating levers. A safety device is also provided 
to limit the stroke of the piston. There is clear space of 
about 10 inches from center of die to side of post sup- 
porting the frame. 

The hammer is usually arranged for bolting to a 
wooden post 8 x 8 inches. Special attachments can be 
furnished for bolting to I-beam or other form of wrought 
steel column, or where preferred a steel column made of 
extra heavy wrought pipe will be furnished, together 


with necessary clamps tor properly clamping frame of 


hammer 
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The ram is a solid steel forging, square in form where 
it passes through the lower part of the frame, which acts 
as a guide. The lower end of the ram is arranged to 
receive the upper die in such position that it stands at 
an angle of 45 degrees to the post supporting the ham- 
mer, thus enabling long pieces to be worked either way 
of the die without coming in contact with the post. 
The upper die is a steel casting, having a face 4 x 5 
inches, dovetailed to the ram and fastened with wedges. 
The lower die is a steel casting, having face 4 x 5 inches, 
dovetailed to the anvil-and fastened with wedges, so that 
it is easily removable. The anvil is designed to be se- 
cured to a 12-inch wooden block set on end, the anvil 
being bolted to the block with lag screws. 

The falling weight is 100 pounds. The weight of the 
lower die and anvil is about 150 pounds. The total 
weight is about 575 pounds. 


oe 


[rade Publications. 


Small Tools and Standard Gauges.—A very compre- 
hensive catulogue covering the small tool department of 
the Pratt & Whitney Company of Hartford, Conn., has 
been received. The tools consist of die stocks, United 
States or Whitworth standard, taps and dies, a large 
line of milling cutters, drills, reamers and punches, 
standard size thread gauges and gauges for special pur- 
poses. In order to extend the general adoption of a 
standard systein of screw threads throughout the United 
States the company have at great expense, and by the 
employment of the best methods attainable, endeavored 
to solve the problem in regard to producing standard 
gauges, both United States and Franklin Institute 
threads. With the facilities now at hand they can fur- 
nish gauges which are interchangeable as to size and 
character in angle and pitch ef thread. The Sellers sys- 
tem, recommended by the Franklin Institute, has been 
adopted by the United States Government, master me- 
chanics, Master Car Builders’ Association, locomotive 
works, machine makers, bolt makers and many manu- 
facturing establishments throughout the country. This 
thread, as is well known, has an angle of 60 degrees 
with flat top and bottom equal to one-eighth of the 
pitch. The advantages of this form of thread over the 
sharp V are that in the tap the edges of the thread are 
less linble to accidental injury and will wear and retain 
their size and form longer, and in the bolt the flat top 
and bottom give increased strength and improved ap- 
pearance. 

Boring, Punching and Shearing Machinery.—A cata- 
logue of the Long & Allstatter Company of Cincinnati 
contains very complete descriptions of the various punch- 
ing and shearing machines built by them. Their stand- 
ard machines are designed to do all kinds of punching 
and shearing and are made single and double with 
throats any depth between 4 and 72 inches. The sides of 
the double machines are entirely independent of each 
other, so that one set may run while the other is idle, 
or both sets may operate at the same time. The form 
of the regular machines is modified in various ways by 
rounding the end of the lower jaw for boiler work, by 
widening the slide for gang work, by enlarging the open- 
ings in the lower jaws for tube and flue hole punching, 
by dividing the lower jaw so as to pass the beams, and 
in various other ways adapting them to a great many 
different kinds of work. The single machines are fur- 
uished with a regular set of punching tools, or a pair of 
cross or split shears, and the double machines are fur- 
nished with a set of tools, punches or shears for each 
side. Special punches or shears for angles and special 
shapes may be used on any of the regular machines. 
The cam shear pintles are made of steel and the main 
journal bearings and cam pintles are bushed with bronze, 
and bronze gibs are provided to take up the work on all 
the slides. The clutches have renewable steel faces. 
Levers in front of the machines enable the operators to 
turn the cam shafts by hand for convenience in adjust- 
ing the tools. 


Lathes.—We have received from the F. E. Reed 
Company of Worcester, Mass., catalogue describing the 
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many types of lathes built by them. They make a 
specialty of the manufacture of engine lathes, from 12 
to 30 inches swing, and have lately redesigned all these 
tools and made new patterns for them during the last 
year, enlarging their proportions throughout in order to 
secure greater power and strength. One of the impor 
tant changes made is the use of genuine babbitt metal 
for spindle bearings in place of cast iron, bronze or gun 
metal. In the cast iron boxes these bearings are dove- 
tailed milled slots. The babbitt is then cast into the 
box and bared out, after which it is compressed sut 
ficiently to fill out any shrinkage there may be and to 


make it more condensed. It rebored and reamed 
and hand scraped to fit the spindle as perfectly 
sible. babbitt 


is then 
as pos- 
Made in this way nothing but the 


in contact with the spindle. 


Lathes.—In a elegant by the 
Lodge & Shipley Machine Tool Company of Cincinnati, 
Ohio, the fact is emphasized that 
only lathes and their attachments 
size of lathe, no matter 
the subject of careful 
thousands of dollars 
to manufacture 
size is made. 


comes 


very catalogue issued 

manufacture 
Each piece of each 
small, 
and 


they 


made 
development, and 
spent in getting ready 
the first of the 
This concentration of effort on the manu 


how has been 


study 
have been 
size before 


each one 


facture of lathes solely permits each of their ma 
chinists to become an expert in his special line. For 
instance, certain men turn cone spindles from one 
year’s end to the other; other men turn pulleys; other 


men plane beds, and on. Each man, therefore, 
becomes the most expert possible, and does not jump 
from one character of work to The screw 
cutting feature of these lathes points of 
excellence. All gearing cut the solid. The 
change gears are mounted on a shaft, the bear- 
ings of which are ground, running in special bearings 
in the bed and located directly under the head stock. 
This gear may be dropped into any one of the cone 
gears instantly, and thus four times many 
changes as there are gears in the cone of gears, be- 
cause on the outer end of the cone gear shaft are four 
gears, into any of which the gear on the lead screw may 
engage. Not a single gear is ever removed to obtain 
the different threads or feeds on the index. 


so 


another. 
has many 
from 


is 


short 


gives as 


A circular has been received from the Crosby Steam 
Gauge & Valve Company of Boston, Mass., dealing 
with their steam appliances, gauges, pop safety valves, 
indicators, pressure recorders, &c. 

The Whitlock Coil Pipe Company of Hartford, Gonn., 
describe their American separators and exhaust heads 
in a recent pamphlet. 


The Colorado Iron Works Company of Denver, Col.. 
describe mine ore concentration and practice, together 
with an account of the new iron sartlett 
centrator, in a late pamphlet. 


top con- 


‘iceeiitli a atta 
A Belt Driven Wet Drill Grinder. 


The Wilmarth & Morman Company, Grand Rapids, 
Mich., have just brought out a belt driven wet drill grind- 
er as an addition to their line of New Yankee drill grind- 
ers. These grinders, as illustrated and described in The 
Iron Age of October 31 last, are designed for the perfect 
grinding of twist drills by such simplified machinery that 
no skilled mechanic is required to operate them, as there 
is no intricate adjusting apparatus. Principles have been 
embodied in the design of these tools which are claimed 
to grind drills theoretically and mechanically correct. 
The new belt driven wet grinding machine has a capac- 
ity for grinding \% to 2% inch drills. The water is raised 
to the wheel by a centrifugal pump, and is applied just 
above the drill point, flooding it completely, so that there 
is little possibility of drawing the temper even when 
grinding heavily. The water is returned by the pipe 
leading from the bottom of the wheel case, and a rubber 
tube connected to the back end of the holder takes care 
of the small amount that trickles down the bottom of 
the vee. The returning water first enters a settling space 
where the heavy grindings remain, so that when reaching 
the pump it is again clean. There are no bearings of any 
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kind under wat: rin any way exposed to grit or wet, 
so that, though wet grind the life of the machine is 
not thereby shortened This machine can be fitted with 
in attachment for grinding the four to eight lip agricul- 
tural reamers 1 so extensively used for reaming cored 
oles. 

> 
The Buffalo Improved Forge. 

By the down draft method of forge construction, as 
ntroduced by the Buffalo Forge Company of Buffalo, N. 
Y., the smoke and gases are immediately and completely 
withdrawn by means of the down draft suction through 
an adjustable hood and underground tile piping, In 
deed, there is no es Lye of gases, fumes or smoke from 
the larger fire. The cast iron hoods are adjustable to dif 
ferent positions, according to conditions at the fire. 
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th’'s health, 
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forge shop atmosphere is 
val- 
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rik BUFFALO IMPROVED FORGE. 


by inefficient telescopic hoods, which are subject to fre- 
quent renewals. 

The illustration shows the latest design for the Buf- 
falo down draft forge. This forge stands inches to 
the top of fire pan, which is 244% x 47% inches. It hasa 


water tank 6 x 47 inches and 10 inches in depth, and a 


oO” 
any 


coal box 10 x 14 inches and 47% inches long. It is also 
furnished with tool rack, a blast gate, an improved 


anti-clinker dumping tuyere, and down draft smoke ex- 
haust hood. This forge, with the exception of the down 
draft hood and anti-clinker dumping tuyere, which are 
of heavy cast iron, is constructed entirely of heavy gauge 
steel plate, and is thoroughly braced. It is best adapted 
to medium work, and also well suited to light and heavy 


forging. 
a 


Rapid Transit Tunnel Extension. 


The commission appointed by the Supreme Court to 
consider the advisability of extending the,New York 
rapid transit system by a tunnel from the City Hall to 
the Battery and thence under the East River to Brooklyn, 
regardless of the consent of abutting property owners 
and in accordance with the plans of the Rapid Transit 
Commission, have reported in favor of the plan. The 
Commissioners are in favor of the two-track tunnel to 
the Battery, because a four-track tunnel would be too ex- 
pensive for the city just at present. The Rapid Transit 
Commission’s plans are approved in every particular. 
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The Bayley High Speed Engine. 


The Wm. Bayley & Sons Company, Milwaukee, Wis., 


have recently brought out a line of high speed engines de- 
signed particularly for electric lighting and power pur- 
poses. 
nected directly with a dynamo. This engine is self con- 
tained, is of simple and compact construction. Its effi 
ciency and compactness have not been sacrificed in de- 
veloping maximum 
space, which makes it desirable for marine or 
plants. 

The valve is of the box type, with 
the back, relieving the valve of 80 per cent. of the pres- 
sure. It is self adjusting and collapsible, and acts as a 
relief valve if water enters the cylinder. 
is composed of two distinct parts, the valve driving and 
the governing mechanism. The valve driving ecceutric, 
over which the valve travel is made to correspond in ex 


horse power with minimum 


isolated 


a balance plate on 


The governor 
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tent and relationship with the motion of the crank, is 
mounted on the shaft in such a way that a range of cut 
off from three-quarter stroke as the latest to zero cut off 
as the earliest may be established. The governing mech- 
anism controls the point of cut off by resetting the valve 
driving mechanism, which has resident stability suffi- 
cient to perform the valve driving work with absolute 
certainty and truth of motion. The construction is such 
that the speed can be readily adjusted to a specified num- 
ber of revolutions by adding or removing a few ounces 
of weight to or from the governor weights, preserving 
the same character of regulation. The crank shaft is 
forged steel of one piece, and the crank pin and bearings 
are of liberal proportions, accurately finished and coun 
terbalanced with cast iron disks. Provision is made for 
oiling all the working parts by sight feed oil cups of mul- 
tiple oiler systems, thus rendering the engine especially 
adapted to long, continuous work. 

The frame is constructed of cast iron, well propor 
tioned for strength, with the metal distributed where it is 
most needed. The end of the frame and the cross head 
guides being machined at one setting, the perfect align 
ment of the cylinder and guides is assured. The framé 
is supported on a heavy sub-base, which is ribbed inside, 
and is so constructed as to form a large reservoir into 
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Which the waste oil and water are drained. The vertical 
engines are built in sizes from 2 to 50 horse-power, and 
the horizontal types from 25 to 140 horse power. 


te 


Iron Manufacture on Lake Superior. 


The manufacture of iron and steel in the lake region 
bids fair to grow very rapidly. Several important projects 
under and have reached the 
point where they are well along toward consummation. 
At the Sault 
rail mill that 
1000 tons of product 


ure consideration some 
the Clergue syndicate are completing a 
is designed, when completed, to handle 
daily. It should be making 600 
tons a day in a very short time. A pair of charcoal fur- 
naces that will do considerably better than 300 tons a 
day, if the hopes of the builders are fulfilled, are under 
way and a large coke furnace plant is in contemplation, 


SPEED ENGINE 


At Marquette the Cleveland Cliffs Company have 
commenced a charcoal furnace to make 150 tons per 
day, and are improving their two other furnace plants 
at Gladstone and Marquette. The company have an- 
nounced their plans no further ahead than construction 
compels, but it is no secret to say that their intention 
is to become a far greater factor in the making of iron 
and steel than has yet been indicated. This company 
hold their own mines, seven in the Ishpeming district; 
have their timber lands for charcoal, more than 200,- 
OOO acres of heavily wooded area; own their own rail- 
road from mines to docks and furnace, to timber limits, 
and through a large area of arable and fertile country; 
have their steamships for ore carrying to lower lakes, 
and are in splendid position to take whatever steps they 
may desire for the furtherance of the interests of the 
district in which they are located. 

At Ashland the charcoal furnace of the Ashland Iron 
& Steel Company has recently passed into the hands 
of the Berry Bros. of Detroit, who are planning exten- 
sive improvements and enlargements, both to the car- 
bonizing and pyroligneous plants and to the ison mak- 
ing departments. Some other plans for iron and steel 
making on the lake are under consideration and are ex- 
pected to go through later. 
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A Federal Corporation Law 


WASHINGTON, I). C., December 31, 1901 In conne 


Industrial Commission 


concerning the recommendations for lk 


tion with the deliberations of the 
gislation which 
are to be incorporated in the Commission’s forthcoming 
report to Congress on ihe trusts, the interesting fact is 
developed that an executive session was recently held 
for the purpose of 


livered in the form of an argument by F. J 


receiving an elaborate opinion de 
Stimson, 
advisory counsel to the Commission, which was intended 
to point out the best method of regulation and restric 
tion that might be provided by Congress for the con- 
trol of industrial combinations. Mr, Stimson is a well- 
known lawyer whose practice has made him especially 
familiar with the corporation laws of New York and 
New England, and, with a view to assisting the Com- 
mission in its work, he made a special study of the 
statutes of New Jersey, Delaware, West Virginia and 
other States that have held out inducements for the 
organization of large corporations within their limits. 
While he discussed the entire subject in a very compre- 
hensive ‘manner, the trend of his argument is strongly 
toward the enactment of a national charter law admin- 
istered by a Federal bureau, clothed with power not only 
to collect the tax imposed by the charter law, but to 
vegulate the within certain 
limits and to insure the fullest possible publicity for 
their operations. 

Taking up the various suggestions for legislation for 
the restriction of the trusts that have recently been pro- 
posed, Mr. Stimson classified them under ten separate 
heads, as follows: 

“1. That foreign corporations should be 
to do business by the States. 

“2. That monopolistic combinations, even if the ag- 
gregation of capital be made into a single corporation, 
should be prohibited or annulled by State law 

“3. Making destructive competition—i. e., discrimina- 
tion, or cutting rates in one locality for the purpose of 
destroying a local competitor—either criminal or penal, 
and giving the person injured damages; this both by 
State and Federal legislation. 

‘4. General publicity of the documents of organiza- 


corporations prescribed 


forbidden 


tion, the stock books and the annual reports of opera- 
tions, and balance sheets of assets and liabilities. This, 
also, perhaps, to be by both State and Federal law. 

“5. The creation of Federal corporations to do any 
kind of interstate commerce, in whole or in part, to 
whose standard State corporations doing such business 
must or may conform, if, indeed, they are not pro 
hibited by the act of Congress proposed. 

“6. As related to this the national regulation of all 
corporations doing any interstate business, by a na- 
tional bureau of industry, reports for taxation purposes, 
or other machinery. 

“7. The strengthening of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, and perhaps of the anti-trust laws. 

“8. The relinquishment to the States by Congress 
of the power of legislation as to corporations or com- 
binations conducting interstate commerce business other 
than as agencies of transportation. 

“9. The lowering of the tariff, especially in indus- 
tries affected by trusts. 

“10. The denial by Congress to any State corpora- 
tion, shown to be obnoxious, of the right to do inter- 
state business with its various agencies, of the right 
to the use of the mails, of the right to sue in the Fed- 
eral courts, coupled with heavy franchise taxation by 
the Federal Government, graded, if necessary.” 

After touching briefly upon these proposed remedies 
Mr. Stimson took up the proposition that Federal cor- 
porations be created as the simplest and best solution of 
the problem, and suggested the following as the enact- 
ing clause: 

“Any State corporation engaged in interstate com- 
merce, or any number of citizens of the United States 
desirous of forming a corporation for the purpose of 
engaging in interstate commerce, either by the trans- 
portation of persons er property, or by other traffic or 
commerce among the States, may be organized as a 
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kederal corporation under this act, and as such may 
sue or be ided in the Federal courts, and such 
rporation shall ne be subje taxation under the 
iws of any St except as to prop actually situ 
ited \ S Stat 
Ls to t onstitutionality of such a provision as 
that quoted M Stimson gave it as his opinion that it 
would be sustained by s 
‘It rests, of course,” he said on that clause of the 
Constitution which ¢ s Congress power to regulate 
hterstate con erece, or, as Ih terms Says, commerce 


between the States and foreign nations That latter 


part is a separate clause of the paragraph of the Con 
stitution and I will leave it out, because I do not sup- 
pose there is as yet any serious apprehension that any 
foreign corporation will come in as a trust or a power- 
ful corporation in this country We will merely take 
that clause which imposes the full power to regulate 
That phrase has 


upon Congress. 


interstate commerce 
been interpreted in a great many ways, and one of the 
rreat results that we have got from our hundred years’ 


work of the Supreme Court on that clause of the Con 


stitution is that it is clearly shown that constitutional 
power does cover the instrumentalities of commerce. 
The Supreme Court of the United States has held that 
this clause of the Constitution covers the instrumentali- 
ties of commerce as well as the commerce itself. The 
decisions on that point so far go mainly, if not solely, to 
what you might call the tangible instrumentalities—that 
steamboats, and the bills of lading 
But I think that phrase will 


time comes, to cover as well the in- 


is, the railroads andthe 
and documents sometimes 
be held, when the 
strumentalities which do the business, if it be unques- 
tionably interstate. That is, it will be held to cover the 
artificial being which does the business, at least in so 
far as its ordinary functions are concerned On the 
other hand, it is equally clear that the 


recent decisions that manufac- 


Supreme Court 
has held in many quite 
turing per se is not interstate commerce, no matter how 
completely the goods manufactured do in fact become, 
or even are intended to become, the subject of inter- 
state commerce.” 


A Definition of Interstate Commerce, 

It will be observed that the proposed statute, a sec- 
tion of which is above quoted, does not undertake to 
define what constitutes interstate commerce, and Mr. 
Stimson stated frankly that this omission was inten- 
tional. 


sé 


‘On the one hand,” said he, “ you have a doctrine 
that the instrumentalities of the commerce may be regu- 
lated; so 1 advise that Congress may regulate the crea- 
tion and operation and taxation of those corporations 
which we will assume are in fact interstate commerce 
corporations. On the other hand, it will he very dan- 
gerous for Congress to define them by any such phrase 
as ‘manufacturing goods which are in fact sold in dif- 
ferent States.’ In fact, any definition will be danger- 
ous. The Commission will easily see that if a general 
act is passed by Congress, an act in general terms for 
the organization of interstate commerce corporations, 
and a corporation has organized under it, and goes ahead 
for a few years under it, and can prove that it is an 
interstate commerce corporation, then, in view of that 
fact, the courts are very unlikely to say that it is not 
an interstate commerce corporation, which has in fact 
been chartered as such and acting as such for many 
After 
trying for two or three months to make definitions of 
interstate commerce, after collecting all the definitions I 
could find made by the Supreme Court and by the cir- 
cuit courts of this country, I finally, contrary to my 
first impression, dropped the whole business. In other 
words, if Congress should desire to enact such a law, 
or you should recommend it, I do not think it would be 
wise for Congress to attempt to define what interstate, 
I think that, in fact, as we have just said, 
if such a law were passed, and corporations were to 
organize under it and act for many years—because it 
would be several years, of course—and if everybody 
knew it, and it was a matter which the Supreme Court 
would almost take judicial cognizance of, that these 


years; so that that comes to the same conclusion. 


commerce is. 
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corporations were almost entirely doing interstate busi- 
ness, the court would so hold. Take the case of a cor- 
poration, for instance, that mines coal in a State where 
it sells no coal, if such a thing is possible-—and it is pos- 
sible—but all necessarily goes outside of the State. It 
is organized under articles which state that it is organ- 
ized for doing interstate commerce, and it has in fact 
been going on for years, and the corporation wants it 
to be so held and will furnish evidence that it is doing 
it. I do not think there is much danger that the Su- 
preme Court will hold that the act of Congress does not 
apply to such a corporation; whereas if you attempt to 
define you are met at once by the decisions that I have 
quoted; you are met at once by a decision the Supreme 
Court has given that manufacture is not interstate com- 
merce, and all those rocks lie in the way. In the second 
place, if you define, you meet a very great objection to 
begin with, because both Congress, when the law is 
being debated as a bill, and afterward the courts, will 
be met on the threshold with a statement of what is 
interstate commerce, which they may demur to. You 
put the objection right in front, instead of waiting to 
see whether you reach it or not, and you lose the elas- 
ticity of the Supreme Court itself, which, as we know, 
is very ready to apply what we call the ‘implied 
powers’ of the Constitution in such a way as to further 
what seems to it to be the necessary course of events 
and business of this country. They will define for you 
far better than you can yourself. And, finally, any 
definition narrows the scope of the bill. The moment 
you say ‘a corporation to do thus and so,’ the lawyer 
on the other side, when the case comes up, will argue that 
because you say that, you do not mean the other thing; 
if you say transportation, you do not mean manufacture; 
if you say manufacture, he will say that this has been 
decided already not to be interstate commerce.” 


A Permissive, Not Mandatory, Statute. 

Referring to the proposed statute chartering Federal 
corporations Mr. Stimson urged that, at the outset at 
least, the law should be made permissive rather than 
mandatory, and on this point he said: 

“The last part of this proposed first section leads to 
the next recommendation I shall certainly make the 
Commission. That is, even if this be done at all, it does 
not seem to me wise, and I have no doubt the Commis- 
sion already think so, to make this a mandatory statute; 
that is, to provide that any corporation or persons doing 
this business must organize under the Federal statute. 
Such a law would be, in the first place, altogether im- 
possible of any practical acceptance, I think now, at the 
hands of the people in their present temper; it is doubt- 
ful if it would go through Congress; and it is really too 
sudden; it is too radical. On the other hand, if you 
make this a permissive statute, it becomes at once, in a 
sense, experimental; you neutralize an immense amount 
of opposition. Those corporations only will come in 
which most undoubtedly belong to the class intended, 
and which, from the very fact that they come in volun- 
tarily, will be desirous of making the law a success and 
will work fairly under the statute proposed.” 

As to the measure of control that a permissive statute 
would provide for those corporations that would apply 
for charters thereunder, Mr. Stimson said that it would 
be very comprehensive, but, combined with a very low 
rate of tax, the right to sue and be sued in the Federal 
courts would constitute a very strong inducement. Con- 
tinuing, he said: 

“If, therefore, these inducements are sufficient, as 
I think they are, to get these great combinations to 
come in under the law, and if, as I believe, the courts 
would hold that when they said they were organized 
and were doing an interstate business, and when in fact 
they manufactured and sold and exchanged in more 
than one State, and made contracts in more than one 
State, the law would apply and hold to these corpora- 
tions, you would at once have the national bureau of 
reports and of taxation, which, as it collected the taxes, 
would require all the reports which were needed about 
these companies. Every kind of information would be 
given that Congress chose to say it wanted; any kind of 
regulation could be put on, without any exception, that 
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Congress chose to put on. Even the fourteenth amend- 
ment would not apply, because these corporations, being 
created by Congress, could be destroyed by Congress. 
It would even be possible to so regulate these corpora- 
tions as to prevent them from underselling in certain 
localities in order to drive out competition. There is 
nothing Congress might not do, subject only to the dan- 
ger of driving the corporations to relinquish their Fed- 
eral charters. Congress would have the full regulation 
of them, and it would be an object lesson. We should 
hope that most of the large corporations now created 
by the States which in fact do an interstate business 
would choose to come under this law and take out a 
Federal charter,” 

After testing a permissive statute, Mr. Stimson said 
the next step would be to make it mandatory. 

“Yinally.”’ said he, “after experience and success 
with the legislation, it would be a fair subject of con- 
sideration then for Congress to make the law man- 
datory. In other words, if it had created a means by which 
corporations could well and satisfactorily do this im- 
mense business in the country that is now done by these 
large corporations, and many of the combinations that 
came in and stayed in showed that they could do so, 
and it went along all right, it would then be practical 
politics and reasonable, and would not arouse opposi- 
tion at that time, for Congress to pass another law pro- 
viding that no State corporation should in the future 
do an interstate commerce business, but that all such 
business should be conducted by these Federal corpora- 
tions. That, I am quite sure, is the way to get at it. 
As a lawyer in New York who is largely engaged in 
these matters expressed it to me, the thing to do is to 
‘toll them in’ first. When you have got them in and 
have got them organized under the Federal law, regu- 
lated and improved so that you will not drive them out, 
and the thing goes on until you have a recognized suc- 
cessful system, then, if you will you may require that 
all this interstate commerce business be conducted by 
Federal corporations, if by corporations at all. 

“IT think that such a law would be constitutional. 
I think that in so far as I have now gone in the state- 
ment it would work; that is, that a permissive law of 
this sort would work with the bureau to be established, 
which should be the organism, in the first place, to grant 
charters, and, in the second place, to direct the operation 
of them, and, in the third place, to tax such corpora- 
tions.” 

The idea of a bureau such as is suggested by Mr. 
Stimson has been adopted by a majority of the Com- 
mission, but only so far as it would have control of the 
taxing of corporations and of securing publicity for their 
operations by means of reports, &c. The Federal char- 
ter feature is strongly advocated by several members 
of the Commission, and an effort is heing made to bring 
the majority to the same way of thinking before the 
Commission’s report goes to Congress. Ww. L. ©. 

oro 


Anthracite Coal Trade of 1901. 


The Philadelphia Ledger of December 30 sums up a 
review of the anthracite coal trade of 1901 as follows: 
The anthracite coal year of 1901 is practically completed, 
and the estimated tonnage mined-and sent to market 
makes it the banner year for this great industry. The 
estimate is that about 53,500,000 tons have been pro- 
duced for 1901, which is an increase of about 8,400,000 
tons over 1900 and by far the largest annual product 
of the trade. Could there have been ample facilities 
for coal shipment and no car shortage at the mines the 
market would have taken a much larger output, as the 
demand for anthracite has exceeded the supply during 
the latter part of the year. Prices are unchanged, the 
full circular rates being obtained, and there is no in- 
dication of any advance in contemplation by the pro- 


ducing companies. 
a - 


The manufacturing establishments of Tennessee, ac- 
tording to a bulletin issued by the Census Bureau, in- 
creased 75 per cent. in number between 1890 and 1900, 
the number in the lafter year being 8009. Their capital 
was $71,222,680, an increase of 38 per cent. 


, 
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Modern Wood Carbonizing in America and 
Its Future. 


Interesting developments are taking place in the 
utilization of the by-products in the manufacture of 
charcoal, and some misapprehension has grown out of 
the fact that heavy failures have recently taken place 
in Germany among manufacturers of chemicals pro- 
duced in wood carbonization. Based upon the assump- 
tion that the Germans are far ahead in the scientific 
and mechanical methods, the inference is drawn that 
in the United States, too, conditions must take a serious 
turn. 

One who is closely identified with progress in the in- 
dustry in this country makes the following points in a 
review of prevailing conditions. In the manufacture of 
wood alcohol, acetate of lime and tar from wood the 
question of a supply of raw material is of primary im- 
portance as bearing upon the cost of production. The 
United States is probably the possessor of the largest 
quantities of suitable hard wood standing timber in the 
world, these woods being the birch, the beech and the 
maple. Although the supply is rapidly decreasing, it 
may be safely figured that these hard woods can on an 
average be laid down at the carbonization works at 

2.25 per cord, cut to 10-inch face, and at $2.50 per cord, 
cut to 5-inch face. The German manufacturer has the 
disadvantage of working with a raw material which 
costs him from $5.50 to $6.50 per cord, so that the 
methods of manufacture being equally good the Ameri- 
can producer should be in a position to crowd the Ger- 
man manufacturer to the wall. The one fact which has 
told in favor of the German manufacturers is that they 
produce higher grades of chemicals, viz.: Benzol, 
tuluol, guajacol, naphthaline, creosote, &e. This is a 
field which the American manufacturers have not yet 
entered. They have confined themselves to the cruder 
products, and in this way the production of acetate of 
lime in the United States, which was a little over 5,000,- 
000 pounds in 1880, has reached over 100,000,000 in 1901. 
The output of wood alcohol has developed proportion- 
ately; a large percentage of these cruder products has 
been exported to Germany at an average price of 1.5 
cents per pound for acetate of lime. A part of the 
material so exported is refined in Germany and is re- 
turned to the United States as acetic acid, the quantity 
being 3,000,000 pounds, which is valued at 13 to 15 cents 
per pound. This increase in the value of the product 
includes the cost of freight on acetate of lime from the 
United States to Germany, the cost of refining, the 
manufacturer’s profit, the return freight to the United 
States and the import duties. It seems safe to assume 
that this state of affairs cannot last very long, since 
there is no reason why acetic acid should not be pro- 
duced in the United States, both to cover the home 
consumption and for export, instead of as now export- 
ing the raw material. It is only owing to the fact that 
the German manufacturers produced the higher deriva- 
tives from the raw material made in the United States 
that they have been enabled to practically monopolize 
the acetic acid trade of the world. 


Different methods of destructive distillation of wood 
are in vogue. The older method of carbonizing in bee- 
hive kilns is that exclusively used by the manufacturers 
of charcoal iron. By this method only 40 per cent. of 
the by-products is recovered, the balance being con- 
sumed in the process of distillation. An idea of the 
waste of material which this involves may be obtained 
when the fact is taken into consideration that there 
were produced in the United States in 1901 about 350,- 
000 tons of charcoal pig iron. Figuring on the basis of 
2 cords of wood per ton of iron there were carbonized 
700,000 cords of wood, from which there might be re- 
covered profits aggregating over $1,000,000, on the basis 
of an average net profit of 20 cents per gallon on wood 
alcohol and % cent per pound on acetate of lime. 

Those who have been using the older and cruder 
methods of wood carbonization are alive to the fact that 
something must he done to place them in a better posi- 
tion to compete with coke iron. They naturally turn 
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to the saving of the by-products from their charcoal 
plants for their salvation. It is clear, therefore, that 
the manufacturers of charcoal pig iron must give in- 
creasing attention to this subject, and that their compe- 
tition is likely to prove a disturbing element to the 
manufacturers of wood alcohol and acetate of lime, who 
conduct the recovery of by-products as their principal 
business. These producers, who are almost exclusively 
located in Pennsylvania, employ the retort process. 
The method consists in carbonizing in an iron chamber 
by the application of heat from the exterior. By a 
process of evolution the size of these retorts has in- 
creased from a capacity of 1000 pounds until it has now 
reached a capacity of 5 cords, which appears to be the 
limit of carbonizing with the application of exterior 
heat. 

Recently a new retort process has been brought for- 
ward under the name of the * Economic ’’,process, which 
is being introduced in the largest charcoal iron furnace 
in the United States, the installation having a daily 
capacity of 300 cords. This process provides for the in- 
troduction of non-combustible gas directly into the retort 
without bringing about combustion. In this way the 
contraction and expansion characteristic of the present 


retort plant is avoided and an increase in their capac< 


ity is made possible from 5 to 30 cords. The charring 
is done on special cars built by the Pressed Steel Car 
Company of Pittsburgh, and in this way the manufac- 
turer is enabled to haul his wood on these cars from the 
forest and carbonize it without unloading and reloading 
at the rate of two cars in one retort. Thus a large 
saving in the handling of the raw material is effected. 
Besides this there is a considerable saving of the heat 
by applying it directly into the retort in the place of 
exterior firing, as has been done heretofore. The manu- 
facture of wood alcohol and acetate of lime will, as the 
result of this new process, show a tendency to slip away 
from the hands of the small manufacturers, whose 
chief business it is, into the control of the charcoal iron 
manufacturer, who simply utilizes a waste product. 

A further source of wood alcohol and other by-prod- 
ucts promises to develop in the lumber trade. There 
the waste which is now burned may be treated by the 
“ Economic” process in carbonizers, from which the 
gases are taken off to suitable condensers. The larger 
lumber concerns will therefore become producers of 
wood alcohol and acetate of lime, the charcoal made 
being mixed with tar as a preliminary to the manufac- 
ture of briquettes. 

It may be of interest to note that a strong effort is 
being made in Canada, Ireland and Scotland to utilize 
the extensive peat deposits for the production of a fuel 
for metallurgical purposes. It is estimated that 4600 
pounds of conipressed peat can be made to yield 1400 
to 1600 pounds of peat coke, 240 pounds of tar, 12,000 
cubic feet of gas, 5 gallons of 95 per cent. wood alcohol, 
100 pounds of acetate of lime and 80 pounds of sulphate 
of ammonia. 

From a cord of hardwood there can be obtained 1000 
pounds of charecoal, 9 to 10 gallons of 95 per cent. wood 
alcohol, 2000 pounds acetate of lime, 280 pounds of tar 
and 12,000 cubie feet of gas, It is reported that strong 
capitalists are interested in the exploitation of peat for 
metallurgical puprposes. 

The impression has been created that serious compe 
tition is threatened from Canada. Aside from the fact 
that the American market is closed by a tariff, it seems 
that the cost of production of wood alcohol and acetate 
of lime in Canada will be so high that it is not likely 
to cut any serious figure in the export trade. This state- 
ment is based on the fact that the Canadian wood 
lands are inaccessible and that there is a lack of trans- 
portation facilities and of suitable labor, that the timber 
is stunted and twisted, and that as large a percentage 
of by-products cannot be obtained from wpod grown on 
a granite formation as can be secured from wood grown 
on a limestone formation. It is stated that American 
producers can well afford to pay $5 per acre for wood 
land, and yet on a basis of cutting 30 cords per acre they 
can obtain hard wood $1 per cord cheaper than com- 
petitors in Canada working on Government grants. 
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The Protracted Activity in the Iron Trade. 


The iron trade is now entering upon its fifth year of 
activity. It will be remembered that,. when the revival 
in the demand for iron and steel began to make itself 
felt in 1898, some exceedingly sanguine members of the 
trade quite confidently predicted that the country was 
destined to see at least five years of prosperous condi- 
tions. Their roseate view of the future was received 
with considerable skepticism. The trade had grown ac- 
customed, by quite a train of peculiar experiences, to 
believe that no betterment in demand and prices could 
possibly be of a protracted character. It was assumed 
that our capacity for production could be so easily ex- 
panded whenever necessary that if at any time an ex- 
cessive demand would spring up the supply would over- 
take the demand so speedily that the trade would soon 
relapse into its condition of unsatisfactory returns to 
those engaged in iron and steel production. 

Looking back over the immediate past, it is now 
plainly seen that the most optimistic views entertained 
in 1898 have been fully verified. These five years have 
been an eventful period, inasmuch as it has covered a 
foreign war, the development of a great export trade in 
iron and steel and other manufactured products, a boom 
and its collapse, some serious strikes, the assassination 
of a President, the failure of crops in some important 
agricultural sections, and occasional disturbances in the 
steck market, which, for a time, caused considerable 
apprehension. It appears now that the foundations for 
a long term of prosperity were very deeply laid and very 
broadly built during the severe depression from 1893 to 
1897. During that time of privations and struggles for 
existence the manufacturers of the United States were 
taught more valuable lessons in economical manage- 
ment and in the introduction and application of cost 
saving appliances than they had ever before learned. 
The establishments which were able to pass through 
that trying period and find themselves at its close in 
perfectly solvent condition, with well equipped plants, 
and perhaps with command of supplies of raw materials, 
were in a position to take instant advantage of improved 
times and to greatly increase their strategic position. 
The opportunity was also grasped for the formation of 
large organizations, projected by far seeing men who 
only needed the backing of capital to enable them to 
make combinations which they realized would have an 
enormous advantage in conducting manufacturing 
operations. Out of these circumstances grew the tre- 
mendous advance made by the manufacturing interests 
of this country during the past five years. 

During the period thus under review experienced 
business men have almost invariably been moved to 
exercise extreme caution whenever an occurrence of an 
adverse character has happened. They have permitted 
their experience under previous conditions to lead them 
to believe that every check to business activity marked 
the beginning of a: protracted downward course of 
prices. On no less than three occasions in the past three 
years have wise men of the iron trade been thus de- 
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ceived. ‘To the surprise of the majority, the year just 
ended has passed out under conditions marking the 
greatest activity yet known. It had been expected that 
by this time the iron trade would surely be on its down- 
ward course. The great falling off in iron and steel ex- 
ports during the year was one of the influences which it 
was felt would lead to overproduction if the iron trade 
should again be obliged to depend solely on domestic 
markets. The growth of domestic consumption to such 
a point as to require not only every pound of pig iron 
and steel produced in this country, but also some for- 
eign material, is a most surprising development. It is 
one of the marvels of the times. All the increase in 
capacity during the year has not been sufficient to cause 
any disturbance in the markets except in the wire trade 
alone, and in this trade the volume of business has been 
so large that no serious results have followed from the 
increasing competition, the recession in prices having 
been gradual instead of abrupt. It may be said, there- 
fore, that in every line prosperity and full employment 
continue to be the rule. 

The question uppermost in every mind is, How long 
will this condition of affairs last? From present ap- 
pearances it will continue until some financial upheaval 
again destroys confidence, production overtakes con- 
sumption, or farming interests suffer from some greater. 
calamity than that of last year. 

There is a feeling in financial circles that a very large 
volume of new issues has been placed on a market 
whose power of absorption, wonderful as it is, has been 
greatly taxed. While a good deal of capital has merely 
shifted, an enormous amount has been put into under- 
takings which cannot very well be immediately pro- 
ductive. Speculation has suffered some defeats, notably 
through the pricking of the copper bubble, and there 
has been some uneasiness in other lines, but on the 
whole the situation is regarded as essentially very 
sound. 

On the question of a possible early oversupply in 
the iron and steel trades all doubts are now at rest, at 
least so far as the first half of 1902 is concerned. In 
fact, the problem of the moment is rather how to satisfy 
legitimate demands, there being absolutely no specula- 
tion. Our annual reviews, printed elsewhere, deal in 
detail with the amount of work under way to provide 
for further expansion of product. There is hardly a con- 
cern of any importance in the country which is not en- 
larging and improving, and there has been some very 
remarkable work in progress in bringing the plants of 
the great steel corporation to a higher standard of effi- 
ciency. A good many more independent concerns, large 
and small, have been started, so that not only is the ca- 
pacity enlarging, but it is also greatly improved in char- 
acter. In other words, we shall be able to make in 1902 
more iron and steel, and cheaper iron and steel, that 
we ever have done. 

Prices, while undoubtedly remunerative, are not so 
high as to check consumption at home, although they 
are altogether, for the time being, above the world’s 
level of values. Of course the time will come wheh we 
must again seek foreign markets, and then we shall 
have to be content with much lower returns. But we 
shall then be very much better equipped to secure a 
large share of the world’s markets. The best opin- 
ion in the American iron trade is that this test of 
strength will not come in 1902. 

Nor must it be forgotten that every addition of mod- 
ern plant in the iron and steel industries in this coun- 
try, every one of the notable reductions in cost now 
being achieved, means the displacement of capacity now 
active in foreign countries. A group of great new fur- 
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naces in the Central West, a new steel plant on the 
Lakes, means that some toddling old furnace in the 
Black Country, some old puddle mill on the Continent, 
will soon be forced out of the business. There is a tre- 
mendous amount of antiquated manufacturing capacity 
ready to wander to the scrap heap. Our expansion 
means more now than it did when we were fighting for 
our home markets alone. It means that business long 
held abroad by those who are decrepit and superannu- 
ated must go to the new plants of the United States. 
We have an enormous amount of work before us and 
need not be frightened because we cannot see an outlet 
for our products at our immediate doors. 


— 


Small National Banks. 


Some features of the last report of the Comptroller 
of the Currency are worthy of special consideration; full 
of interest and of weighty import. 

The returns to the Comptroller reflect the general 
business prosperity; the confidence engendered in finan- 
cial circles by the gold standard law, which went into 
effect on March 14, 1900; the increased preference given 
to the national over the State system of banking, and the 
popularity of banks of small capital—under $50,000, the 
gold standard law permitting the establishment of such 
institutions in the United States for the first time. An- 
other point to note, however, is the apparent reluctance 
of the banks, great and small, to issue notes to the extent 
authorized by law based upon the bonds deposited. 

During the period between the enactment of the gold 
standard law—November 14, 1900—and November 30, 
1901, there was a net increase of 692 in the number of na- 
tional banks chartered. The total number of charters 
granted was 774 up to November 30, ten more were is- 
sued up to the middle of December, and there are now 
on file in the Comptroller’s oftice 100 approved applica- 
tions for charters, this making a total of 884. But the 
net total is only 802, some banks having gone into volun- 
tary liquidation, some having passed into the hands of 
receivers, and others having been eliminated by consol- 
idation with other national banks. The latter process 
has been responsible for the reduction of active charters 
to a considerable extent, especially at New York, Boston 
and other large business centers. 

Interest centers especially in the relatively large num- 
ber of new banks having an authorized capital under $50,- 
000 each, Banks of this character form about two-thirds 
of the total of new institutions, but having an aggregate 
capital less than one-third of the total amount author- 
ized. 

It is of significance that the Middle States have been 
the most active in the formation of new institutions, Iowa 
leading, with 43 small and 13 large banks; Ohio second, 
with 27 small and 18 large; Lllinois third, with 32 small 
and 11 large, and so on. 

It is especially gratifying to note the growth in the 
South, where 189 new banks have begun business under 
the national system, 119 institutions having capital un- 
der $50,000 each, and 70 banks with capital stock over 
$50,000 each. Texas has been most conspicuous in the 
activity in banking, having 96 of the new institutions es- 
tablished. Two successive good cotton crops and anima- 
tion in the oil fields have doubtless stimulated the growth 
of these financial ventures. 

Among Eastern States Pennsylvania has led with 
83 new banks, and New York is second, with 29 new na- 
tional institutions. Of the Western States California 
has shown most growth, her banking facilities having 


been increased by 12 new banks. New England has 
gained 12 new banks, all told. 

There are 518 new banks each having a capital of less 
than $50,000, the aggregate being $13,559,500, while there 
are 256 institutions each having over $50,000 capita) 
stock, aggregating $29,035,000. 

That the larger banks were not founded to secure the 
benefits of circulation, which were increased by the new 
law, is evident from the small percentage of circulating 
notes which they have issued. The bonds deposited to se- 
cure circulation by the smaller banks—$4,731,600 par 
value—were a little more than one-third of the aggre- 
gate capital stock, but with the larger institutions the 
bonds deposited—$6,872,500 par value—were considerably 
less than 25 per cent. of the capital. It would seem that 
both classes of banks went little beyond the minimum 
of the bond deposits required by law, anticipating little 
profit from the employment of circulating notes. Indeed 
the new banks deposited only $11,604,100 bonds to secure 
circulation, indicating that most of the increase in bond 
deposits—about $83,000,000—was made by the banks al 
ready in business when the new banks were chartered. 

One of the most healthful signs during the period in- 
dicated was the change of 108 banks, with a total capital 
of $8,240,000, from the State to the national system, be- 
ing over 20 per cent. of the new national banking capital. 

The total number of active national banks on Novem- 
ber 30, 1901, was 4309, having an authorized capital of 
$667,834,195; bonds deposited, $328,107,480; circulation, 
bonds, $326,212,186: circulation, lawful money, $38,508,- 
525. This shows a net increase of over $50,000,000 in 
capital, and $83,000,000 in circulation, as compared with 
the statement made on March 14, 1900, when the gold 
standard law became operative. 
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The Railroads and Freights. 


An instructive and temperate report of the Commit- 
tee on Railroads and Transportation of the Pittsburgh 
Chamber of Commerce has been issued, made under the 
instructions from that body to investigate the causes of 
the freight congestion of the past few weeks, and espe- 
cially to ascertain whether there was warrant for the 
charge that Pittsburgh was being discriminated against 
in the matter of freight handling facilities. The dispo- 
sition to blame the railroads for lack of enterprise in not 
providing for the conditions existing at the moment 
would seem to be a little unfair, in view of the fact that 
the change in conditions has come very suddenly and at 
a time when public confidence in the value of car trust 
certificates was somewhat rudely shaken by the predic- 
tions that the railroads would suffer severely from the 
partial failure of the corn crop. It will be remembered 
that during August and September the crop estimates 
were made the basis of a persistent bear attack upon 
railroad securities, and it was confidently predicted that 
owing to a shortage of 1,300,000,000 bushels of corn, 
more or less, the eastward movement of freight would 
be so curtailed as to materially affect railroad earnings. 
The question was not how the railroads would move the 
freights, but where they would find business enough to 
employ their capacity. This question has answered it- 
self in a most unexpected way. How it would have been 
answered if the corn crop had been a full one is an in 
teresting subject of speculation. That the *conditions 
would have been a great deal worse than they now are, 
and the relief even more remote than it now appears to 
be, will probably be conceded without argument. 

In determining to what extent the railroads are blame- 
worthy for lack of enterprise in failing to foresee and 
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provide for the conditions existing at the moment, it 
should be remembered that until about a year and a half 
ago railroad management was not all “ beer and skit- 
tles.” Many of the lines had great difficulty in making 
net earnings cover fixed charges, and not in every case 
were they able to do it. It is a grave question whether 
the conditions existing even a year ago would have war- 
ranted the railroad managers in showing any greater en- 
terprise than they manifested in making anticipatory 
provision for the increased activity in general business 
than the facts show that they did. They are neither 
seers nor prophets, but they have reasonably good mem- 
ories and are duly sensible of the fact that they have to 
make annual accountings to their stockholders. 

The ease of Vittshurgh at the moment is a typical 
one. Its railroads are congested and its industries are 
suffering. It is a freight center of first importance, and 
its business interests are represented by men who nat- 
urally think that their legitimate requirements should 
be studied by the railroads and amply provided for. 
None of these propositions will be disputed, but how was 
it only recentiy, so recently, indeed, that the railroads 
may be forgiven if the facts had some influence in shap- 
ing their policies? In a recent issue the Railroad Gazette 
put the facts very clearly, as follows: 

“It must be remembered that for a period of four 
years, which was ending but three years ago, the indus- 
tries of the Pittsburgh district (and the rest of the coun- 
try) were prostrate. In that city, through the effort of 
organized charity, employment was given to thousands 
of men whose services were not required in the mills 
and mines, and empty freight cars by the thousand stood 
idle on the side tracks. The problem that then con- 
fronted the railroad managers was to give employment to 
the nucleus of a disciplined force and at the same time 
to end the year without a debit balance. At that time 
newspapers and public men were voicing the opinion that 
manufacturing in this country had been overdone; that 
domestic consumption could not overtake the capacity 
for production for a decade if not for a generation to 
come; that the “pauper labor” of Europe not only 


smothered the thought of the disposition of a surplus 
abroad, but awakened the fear of our further suffocation 


by the importation of foreign products. In his rejoinder 
to Mr. Frick, in their noted controversy, Mr. Carnegie re- 
minded bim that he (Carnegie) alone of all the gfticers of 
the Carnegie Steel Company had in 1895 expressed con- 
fidence in the future supremacy of Pittsburgh as a steel 
eenter and had acted accordingly, it having been an 
often mooted question whether the proximity of Pitts- 
burgh to coal was sufficient to overbalance the long haul 
of the ore and the flux. Had the directors of a Pitts- 
burgh railroad been told, along in 1897, that within four 
years there would come a time when double the track 
(miles of which was then useless), when double the cars 
(thousands of which were then idle), when double the 
locomotives (hundreds of which were then dead in round- 
houses) would be all inadequate to handle the business 
that would offer, the informant would have been re- 
garded as crazy. Yet that is exactly what has hap- 
pened in the last two months.” 

To the disinterested student of the situation it looks 
very much as if the railroads had done the best they 
could to meet the situation now existing, and that sound 
business considerations would not have justified them in 
making provision for a condition of affairs which could 
not have been anticipated. They have kept the loco- 
inotive shops crowded to the breaking point and have 
built in their own works as many engines as they had 
room for. Certainly the railroads are putting their earn- 
ings into improvements and new rolling stock as fast 
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as they can, and had they done it on the same, or even 
an approximate, scale of liberality two years ago, their 
securities would have been “unloaded” by every con- 
servative investor in this country and Europe. In point 
of fact tuey had then neither the money nor the credit for 
such increase of equipment, and up to within a very few 
weeks the flotation of car trust certificates has been 
none too easy, as the corn crop scare made investors 
shy of such securities. 

The obligations imposed upon the railroads as com- 
mon carriers do not require them to perform miracles. It 
is also a question whether it requires them to be more 
provident in the matter of new rolling stock than the 
trustees of these great properties could justify on sound 
business considerations. That the conditions existing 
at the moment are deplorable, and that they entail great 
loss and greater inconvenience to manufacturers, dealers 
and consumers in nearly all lines of business, is un- 
doubtedly true. But that the railroads are doing all in 
their power to provide the remedy is also true, and it is 
difficult to discover good grounds for the belief that they 
have been negligent in looking after their own interests, 
which were also the interests of the shipper of freights. 
The strength of the steel situation is undoubtedly due 
in great degree to the enormous purchases of the rail- 
roads for equipment and supplies, and with the new roll- 
ing stock in use and in sight the most important ques- 
tion now confronting the railroads would appear to be 
how to provide increased terminal facilities. 
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The Copper Situation. 


The copper trade is still unsettled by the conflicting 
reports as to low prices made for the metal and by the 
predictions freely circulated as to further declines. We 
hear a good deal of the punishment to be inflicted upon 
recalcitrant outside interests among the copper produc- 
ers. All this has a very disastrous effect upon the great 
mass of consumers of the metal and is delaying a return 
to a sound condition in many important collateral indus- 
tries. 

It has been the fashion to compare the recent events 
in the copper trade with the famous Secretan corner, and 
to draw the deduction that the metal must drop indef- 
initely until the accumulated surplus is worked off and 
production has been cut down very materially. 

Now the fact is that the high prices during 1899 were 
not due to any cornering operations. The consumption 
of copper had expanded in the years 1898 and 1899 until 
the production was utterly incapable of meeting the sup- 
ply. ‘The metal had been for many months above the 1T- 
cent mark before the Amalgamated Copper Company 
were organized. The flotation of that concern was ren- 
dered possible by the extraordinary strength of the copper 
market, and conditions justified the prices secured even 
after that blind pool consolidation had been effected. 
The trouble was that those who managed the Amalga- 
mated Copper Company either failed to observe or did 
not want to see that conditions underwent a change. 
The decline in the consumption of Europe and of Ger- 
many in particular was very quickly noted by every one 
interested in the metal. But we were told by the suf- 
ferers themselves that the crisis in Germany and else- 
where was only a passing phase and that the enormous 
consumption in our own country would probably more 
than offset the falling off of the European require- 
ments. 

We were told that copper was accumulating in the 
hands of the Amalgamated Copper Company because 
business conditions had changed, that the day was past 
when manufacturers would or could be expected to carry 











any stock, and that since it is the producer who must 
have the reserve supplies, copper became visible which 
formerly would have been invisible; in other words, that 
the stock was really not as great as it might appear, be- 
ing massed in the hands of one party. Now it is only 
fair to state that there is something in this argument, 
and the trouble seems to have arisen chiefly because 
other large producers were not willing to bear their 
share of the burden. 

If the price of the metal is to be determined by the 
desire on the part of the contending interests to inflict 
upon one another the maximum amount of injury, then 
there is no telling what figures will be reached, and we 
may well see a repetition of the prices of 1894, when 
lake copper sold down to 9 cents a pound. 

It is argued that the low cost of production of the 
leading American copper mines justifies the belief that 
the metal may again sell at the figure then reached. 
The point is made that since then improvements in min- 
ing and in metallurgy have even lowered the cost, al- 
though as an offset to this it should be noted that the 
mines are deeper and the ores, notably of Montana, are 
much leaner. At the present time costs generally are 
high, because labor is very well paid. This, of course, 
must come down with the price of the metal, but it is 
well understood that this is a slow process and that in 
the case of the position of the Miners’ Union in Butte it 
is one of very serious danger. P 

It seems, however, that the true aspect of the copper 
situation, on its merits, must be judged from the stand- 
point of the consumption. The day of abnormal prices, 
really justified for a while by the enormous demand, is 
over. Will the requirements for the metal expand to a 
more normal volume now that prices have become rea- 
sonable? So far as this country is concerned, that ques- 
tion may be answered in the affirmative, and it seems 
safe to state, by way of inference from the wonderful 
prosperity which we are now enjoying, that even the 
recent tremendous consumption may be added to. 

It is when we turn to Europe that we encounter 
doubt. The depressicn in the electrical industries on the 
Continent is only too real, and the financial situation is 
such that we can only hope for slow recovery. Still, 
there are elements of encouragement, notably in Great 
Britain, which must not be overlooked. Then there must 
be taken into account the fact that the mushroom cop- 
per mining enterprises, unimportant individually, but of 
some magnitude in the aggregate, will be swept out of 
existence, and that thus the supply will be somewhat 
lessened. While fairly profitable to the great mines of 
the world, the present level of values is destructive to 
many enterprises in their present early stages. An im- 
partial review of the situation seems to justify the con- 
clusion that with a reawakened consumption copper is 
pretty close to a sound basis. 

otnbienenniiiascinantiitle 

J. J. Ryan & Co., brass founders and finishers, 68 to 
74 West Monroe street, Chicago, Ill, have recently 
signed a contract with a large Eastern concern to re- 
melt all their old nickel, which they purchased from 
time to time from their trade in exchange for new 
nickel. The firm in question were so pleased with the 
work done by Ryan & Co. on their sample orders that 
the contract was signed for all the West, Southwest 
and Middle States for a period of three years. Since 
closing this contract Ryan & Co. found it necessary to 
add 5000 square feet more to their foundry space. This 
makes the eleventh time in the history of this firm 
where they found themselves compelled to add to their 
capacity to keep pace with their orders. Seventeen 
years ago they occupied a space of less than 3000 feet, 


to-day the foundry alone comprises 26,000 feet, certain- 
ly a remarkable career. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


The Decadence of the Cast Iron Car Wheel. 


To the Editor: Officials of the mechanical departments 
of some of our leading railroad companies are discussing 
the necessity of the betterment of the chilled cast iron 
car wheel, with a view of having it meet the universal 
demand for a more reliable and perfect one than they 
are receiving from the manufacturers at the present 
time. If a more satisfactory cast wheel cannot be pro- 
duced, they teli us plainly that they intend to substitute 
a steel wheel for all heavy service, even should the first 
cost be much greater. Some of these debates have 
found their way into the columns of the technical jour- 
nals. From them and other private sources we gather 
enough to recognize the necessity and propriety of an 
honest criticism from railroad men, who are seeking the 
highest efficiency in their wheel service, to meet the ex- 
isting wants and new conditions which are brought for- 
ward by increasing the capacity of their freight cars. 

It is claimed that the present car wheel fails to satisfy 
all the requirements, and that it has neither the life, 
strength or endurance to give general satisfaction when 
placed under a car of 80,000 pounds capacity. The pic- 
tured perfection sought by some of these individuals is 
thought to be within hand grasp, but they do not even 
dream of the reasonableness of the wheel maker’s side 
of the question, their ideas of right and wrong seem to 
conflict. When both sides find fault you have probably 
meted out justice. 

It is further claimed that the car wheel of to-day is 
not as reliable as it was in former years, and that it has 
been and is still slowly degenerating year after year. 
If it be true that the present cast wheel is gradually pass- 
ing away from its once strong, reliable and perfect state 
to a less perfect one, there must be some good and a suf- 
ficient cause for its present unsatisfactory condition. It 
is plain that “‘ what does not advance, recedes.” There- 
fore, it is true, that if there is a gradual decadence, the 
fault should be pointed out and remedy for its better- 
ment at once suggested, to bring it back in the best 
practical manner to its former standard of excellence 
so that it will meet the present universal demand for a 
better and a longer lived wheel. 

The wheel manufacturer claims that railroad com- 
panies are not paying a satisfactory price for a good, re- 
liable and substantial wheel made strictly in accordance 
with the latest and best perfected methods known to 
them, and that they are compelled by their agreement 
with railroads to remelt a‘large per cent. of the scrap 
wheels as they receive them and cast the same material 
into new ones to meet competition. 

Old wheels are quoted at $17 per ton and the new 
product is being bought for $22 per ton, the manufac- 
turer receiving about $1.50 per wheel in cash for each 
new wheel turned out—providing, however, that it meets 
all requirements expected from a first-class wheel made 
from the best material and in a workmanlike manner. 

The railroad purchasing agent tells us that he is con- 
tinually entreated by the manufacturers’ salesmen to buy 
their cheap wheel, which will answer all purposes and 
give general satisfaction. These salesmen are always 
willing and ready to give the manufacturers’ guarantee 
that his wheels will fill all requirements, and that he 
will furnish without any additional expense to the rail- 
road compeny a new replacement wheel for every one 
of his make which fails to make the guaranteed mileage 
in any service they are placed, and is willing to take 
back an equal weight of scrap wheels for the new ones 
he furnishes. 

It is a well established practice among railroad com- 
panies when letting out their yearly contract for new 
wheels to distinctly specify that the manufacturer will 
be obliged to take in part payment an equal weight of 
old scrap wheels for all pew ones furnished. It is fur- 
ther demanded that the maker must give a guarantee of 
five years or less with each wheel, and that all new 
wheels must be subjected to meet several test require- 
ments, which is not necessary to mention at this time. 

Railroad companies who are seeking the highest ef- 
ficiency in their equipment should not compe! the pro- 
ducer to take back other makers’ products. but they 
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should insist and demand from each and every maker 
that they must only use a small per cent. of old wheels 
and only the highest grades of pig iron, low in surphur 
and phosphorus, and that the different grades should be 
well and thoroughly mixed in accordance with the latest 
and best perfected methods of modern foundry practice, 
and that no new wheel should be regarded as satisfac- 
tory in which the phosphorus showed above 0.325 per 
cent., and in which the sulphur in no case be allowed to 
run over 0.070 per cent.; above this it hardens and makes 
the wheel brittle and rotten. 

A new wheel when the depth of the chill is con- 
trolled by these two elements will not make satisfactory 
mileage, neither is it a wheel safe or reliable at all times. 
A first-class wheel if carefully made is not necessarily 
high in sulphur. But after it has made its mileage on 
the road and has been returned to be again remelted 
with other makers’ high sulphur wheels, it may pick up 
enough sulphur to destroy its usefulness, because the 
sulphur generally increases with each remelting even in 
the best conducted cupola practice. This continual in- 
terchange and remelting of old wheels must increase the 
sulphur. [t is little less than a crime to keep on convert- 
ing old wheels into new ones without adding a proper 
proportion of new iron or without providing any definite 
safeguards as to chemical composition. 

Railroad companies are furnishing the wheel maker 
with 100 per cent. of old condemned wheels to make their 
new ones from. These scrap wheels represent a wheel 
from every Tom, Dick and Harry’s make, which were 
doubtless bought cheap and as a natural consequence 
failed to make their guaranteed mileage because of a 
faulty chemical composition. 

We will ask the consumer if he thinks it is exactly 
right and just to compel one producer to take back an- 
other’s product and expect him to put new life, strength 
and durability into this material which never had any 
good qualities, having failed to satisfy the requirements 
it was bought for or intended to fill. By continuously 
remelting old wheels in a cupola month after month and 
year after year, the product must gradually degenerate 
by the absorption of sulphur from the fuel and other 
natural causes, until some of them at present are satu- 
rated with this element and ought no longer be remelted. 

A certain amount of self-sustained assurance is mani- 
fested among wheel makers with an established repu- 
tation that they can produce a longer lived and a more 
reliable wheel than they are at present making, if they 
were paid a fair price for their product and allowed to 
use their own judgment in selecting a suitable pig iron 
in open market to make them from. It must not be un- 
derstood that these remarks are intended to cast any 
discredit on the present car wheel, which must be pro- 
duced cheaply and under well-known restrictions. The 
wheel maker knows how to get results, but is controlled 
by other circumstances over which he has no control. 
Every practical wheel maker knows that high sulphur 
and high phosphorus make a hard, brittle and weak iron, 
and when the depth of chill is controlled by these two 
elements its life and strength are gone. High sulphur 
and high prosphorus may be two very desirable elements 
in some castings, but not in car wheels. 

Experience is valuable in most places, and especially 
at the drop where all scrap wheels are broken and 
carefully graded by fracture. A handful of common 
sense around this place is often worth a bushel of learn- 
ing. A practiced eye can readily detect all high sulphur 
chilled wheels from those chilled by low silicon. After 
a critical inspection of the chill plates and other well- 
known imperfections which led to rejection, the sulphur 
contents can be readily told within a few points. 

The writer has made a practice for several years to 
select a piece of a high surphur test broken wheel with 
the maker’s name on it, and showing the defects that this 
element causes after the wheel has been in service a 
short time, until he has quite a collection of pieces from 
all makers with an established reputation. After hay- 
ing a careful analysis made from each piece it is retained 
for future reference, just to show that the best brewers 
sometimes make bad beer, and that the only way to 
make good wheels is to make no bad ones. 

The writer was furnished by a railroad official shortly 
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after a Jamentable accident occurred on his road with 


the following two complete analyses and with a piece of 


the wheel which broke under a passenger coach while the 

train was running at a high rate of speed. aa 
The analyses were furnished by two of the most expel 

railroad chemists in the country, whom we will call No. 


1 and No. 2: 


Analysis. 
Total carbon. 
Graphitic carbon 
Combined carbon 
Manganese . 
Phosphorus 
Silicon 
Sulphur 


A prominent railroad some time ago allowed to be 
published in the trade papers the analyses of several 
wheels selected from the principal wheel makers in the 
country. 

As authority has considerable weight with some 
minds, we will give three analyses as published at the 
time: 


ote 
No, 2. 
279 
vo t= 


2.59 
1.138 
0.35 
0.361 
0.72 


0.172 


No. 3. 
3.68 
2.54 
1.14 
0.19 
0.39 

0.47 0.88 

0.16 0.16 


Wa. FAWCETT. 
Sr. CHARLES, Mo., December 23, 1901. 


No. 2. 
3.72 
3.08 
0.64 
0.32 
0.42 


No. 1. 
3.65 
.2.41 
1.24 
...0.31 
. 0.53 


Analysis. 
Total Carbon.. 
Graphite carbon. 
Combined carbon... 
Manganese ...... 
Phosphorus 
Silicon eee 
Sulphur ......cccccssccvcerscceecs 0.16 


The Iron Mines of Southeastern New York. 


To the Editor: It may seem foolish to call attention at 
this time to an iron ore bearing district which has been 
known and worked for more than 170 years, but the 
changes which have, and are taking place, in the iron 
business have made one wonder what would come next. 
The time, therefore, may not be far distant when the 
region whose ores were among the first to be worked 
into articles useful to man, may again be a factor in the 
supply of the most useful of metals. On the east of the 
Hudson we have the brown hematite ores, which made it 
possible for this country to produce cast iron car wheels, 
unexcelled by any other region. A combination of this 
brown hematite with the magnetic ores was what made 
the supremacy of this country in foundry iron and ren- 
dered it possible to make iron castings that could not be 
equalled in the old world. 

The use of modern machinery and the discovery of 
the large bodies of high grade ores in the Lake Superior 
regions compelled the old fashioned small iron works in 
the East to drop out of the race, but the time is coming, 
and may now be nearer than we think, when these bodies 
of ore, so long lying idle, will once more be of use and 
will add their product to the world’s supply. 

The brown hematite mines of southeastern New York 
are in two belts. The first is known as the Fishkill- 
Clove belt, and stretches northeast from the Highlands 
of the Hudson to Beekman and Unionville. The second 
belt traverses the valley known as the Harlem, from the 
Highlands across Duchess County to Hillsdale, in Co- 
lumbia County. 

On the Fishkill-Clove belt the largest deposits is 
known as Clove-Spring. It is a very large body of brown 
hematite ore, but is about 3 miles from the railroad. 
This fact has retarded the development of this property, 
as the cost of transportation by wagon was too excessive 
for an ore of this quality. 

In the Harlem valley the Sharon mine, at Sharon 
Station, lying in the valley, is known to be a very-large 
deposit of brown hematite and nearly low enough in 
phosphorus to be classed as a Bessemer ore. A few 
miles above this, in the same valley, is what is known as 
the Amenia deposit. This is also a very large deposit 
of brown ore, interspersed with carbonate of iron. A 
few miles further on is located what is known as the 
Maltby mine, whose ore has been largely used in the pro- 
duction of car wheel iron. Near the Maltby and just 
across the State line in Connecticut, is the Ore Hill mine, 
known and worked for nearly 170 years. It is still a 
large and regular producer of brown hematite, which is 
used in making iron for car wheels. There are numer- 
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ous other deposits in this region, nearly all of the large 
ones being between the slate rock and the limestone. 

While some of these mines have been workd to a 
depth of 150 feet, none of them show any signs of ex- 
taustion. Excepting the Ore Hill mine, work in this 
region has been almost exclusively done by what is 
known as open cost. There seems to be no reason why 
these ores, with proper machinery, should not be mined 
at a reasonable cost by modern methods of underground 
work. It has been shown to be a waste of time and 
money to attempt to remove the immense over burden 
of earth and clay. Aside from the necessity of handling 
so many tons of worthless material there is the danger 
of its becoming mixed with the ore. If this district is 
ever to become an iron ore producing district the work 
must be done by underground mining. There are no 
physical difficulties inherent in these mines, which would 
debar underground mining, as the same problems have 
been worked out and shown to be feasible in numerous 
other localities. While these ores can never be classed 
as cheap, the time will come most assuredly when they 
will become useful. 

In speaking of these ores one is compelled by neces- 
sity to also mention the magnetic iron ores of Orange 
and Putnam counties. We have near this region of 
brown hematite ores a large area of country where there 
are numerous bodies of magnetic iron ore of varying de- 
grees of richness, none of which are being worked at 
present, except the mines of the Stirling Iron Ore Com- 
pany. Some of these deposits of magntic ore are low in 
iron, and will require magnetic concentration. Here, 
then, are lying near each other at present useless, the 
two ores which, combined, will make an ideal foundry 
iron, at the present time lying useless. While it would be 
unsafe to say that it would be possible at present to 
work these ores at a profit, yet it would seem that with 
improved methods and machinery the difficulties which 
would beset the operation of these mines could all be 
easily overcome. HEMATITE, 
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The Reorganization of the American Woodworking 
Machinery Company.—The American Woodworking 
Machinery Company have been incorporated under the 
laws of Pennsylvania, with $1,500,000 authorized capital 
Stock, as successors of the American Woodworking Ma- 
chine Company, foreclosed in October last. The follow- 
ing plants are included in the reorganization: “ Rowley 
& Hermance Company, Williamsport Machine Com- 
pany, and Lehman Machine Company, all of Williams- 
port, Pa.; Levi Houston Company, Montgomery, Pa.; 
F. H. Clement Company, Rochester, N. Y.; C. B. Rogers 
& Co., Norwich, Conn.; Goodell & Waters, Philadelphia, 
Pa.; Milwaukee Sander Company, Green Bay, Wis., and 
Hoyt Plant, Aurora, Ill. Estimated value of property, 
including patents, tools and machinery, about $1,000,- 
000; products, raw and in process and finished, about 

250,000; accounts receivable, about $250,000; bills re- 
ceivable, about $100,000; cash, about $30,000; total, $1,- 
630,000.” The company are arranging to mortgage their 
property, excepting the Lehman and the Goodell & 
Waters plants and a small portion of the Rogers and 
Houston plants (which will be dismantled, the machinery 
put into the other plants and the property sold) to secure 
$350,000 of ten year 6 per cent. gold bonds dated Janu- 
ary 1, 1902, free from all taxes, $35,000 of which must 
be called every year at 103. Of these bonds $151,000 
will be used as collateral for a like amount of notes 
maturing in instalments from July 1, 1902, to January 1, 
1908; $90,000 have been, or will be, sold to liquidate 
liabilities of the old company and for legal and other 
expenses of the reorganization, making the total num- 
ber of bonds presently to be issued not exceeding $250,- 
000, with a likelihood, it is said, of no further issue. 
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Expansion of the McCormick Works.—Owing to the 
unprecedented demand for McCormick machines the Mc- 
Cormick Harvesting Machine Company, Chicago, have 
found it necessary to erect a number of new buildings 
to secure the larger capacity needed to meet the in- 
creased requirements. Following are the dimensions of 
the more important additions made to the mammoth 


works during 1901: Tempering room, 28 x 30 feet: press 
room, 28 x 40 feet; oil tanks, 33 x 57 feet; foundry, 54 x 
288 feet, and blacksmith shop, 92 x 190 feet, all one 
story high; malleable works, 200 x 320 feet, two stories 
high; paint and packing room, 88 x 60 feet, two stories 
high; paint mill, 60 x 120 feet, two stories high; ware- 
house, 84 x 160 feet, five stories high, and twine mill 
addition, 150 x 200 feet, six stories high. These build- 
ings furnish upward of 12 acres of additional floor 
space, which materially increases the capacity of the 
plant. Forty-eight acres of ground have been recently 
purchased for the purpose of further expanding the 
works. During 1901 more than 360,000 McCormick ma- 
chines were made and sold, but this enormous output 
was insufficient to meet the demand. With the addi- 
tions enumerated above the capacity of the McCormick 
works now is one complete machine every 20 seconds, 
or three machines a minute. 
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N. & G, Taylor Company of Philadelphia, Pa., will 
move their general offices early in January to the 
Mariner and Merchants’ Building, at the corner of Third 
and Chestnut streets, where they are having spacious 
offices fitted up for their use. This change is necessary 
for their rapid growing business in the enlargement and 
development of their tin plate plant, for their trade in 
open hearth soft steel sheets for stamping purposes, and 
for their business in plate, iron and steel. Their minor 
offices will be transferred to their tin plate works on 
Tasker street, in Philadelphia, where they are already 
making important additions and building a very large 
warehouse, fully equipped with electrical elevators for 
the rapid handling of their product. The box depart- 
ment and the black plate department are also being 
enlarged and another story added to this building. They 
are also enlarging their smelting works to meet the 
increased demand for their fine makes of solder, &c. 
They have occupied the property on Branch street since 
1845, ard are now giving it up simply to obtain larger 
and more convenient accommodations. 


Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Chicago, iron merchants 
and special agents for manufacturers, are erecting new 
warehouses of heavy steel construction. These addi- 
tions are necessary in order that the company may have 
sufficient warehouse capacity for new lines to be added, 
such as structural and bar steel, which will be carried 
in large quantities in stock. Equipment for these ware- 
houses contemplates electric cranes, cold saws and other 
machinery for handling and cutting structural material 
to size and length. The building on Campbell avenue 
is arranged so that switch tracks connecting with all the 
trunk lines enter the building, permitting the loading 
and unloading of products under roof. They are greatly 
enlarging and improving their present five-story and 
basement warehouse at Milwaukee avenue, Clinton and 
Lake streets, Chicago, covering an area approximately 
150 x 180 feet. The new warehouses on Campbell ave- 
nue will cover an.area of appréximately 250 feet square. 
All buildings complete will give the company a storage 
capacity of between 100,000 and 150,000 tons of iron and 
steel products. 





United States Consul Atwell of Roubaise, France, re 
ports that an international exposition will be held in the 
city of Lille between the months of May and Septem- 
ber, 1902. It will embrace the following classes: In- 
struction, works of art, liberal arts, general machinery, 
electricity, civil engineering, transportation, wheels, 
automobiles, sports, agriculture, horticulture, forestry, 
hunting, fishing, foodstuffs, mines and metallurgy, deco- 
ration, household furniture and accessories, yarns, dress 
goods, clothing, varied industries, chemicals, sound 
economy, hygiere, colonization, material and export 
products, special application of alcohol as a motive force 
and for lighting and heating. The office of the expos!- 
tion is 35 rue National, Lille. 





Cables report that the long pending negotiations be- 
tween Guest, Keen & Co. and Crawshay Brothers of 
Methyr Tydvil have been closed. The steel works and 
collieries will be taken over. 
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THE IRON AGE. 


The Mesaba Iron Ore Range. 


It is scarcely necessary to call the attention of people 
interested in any branch of the iron or steel trades to the 
growth of the ore mining business of Lake Superior, or 
to the outlook for the coming year therein. But one in- 
teresting thing about the shipment of the past season is 
the increase of Mesaba production, and the outlook on 
that range is one of the topics for the future. Shipments 
for the years since the Mesaba became a factor in the 
market, with percentages of the use of that ore, are as 
follows: 

Mesaba per- 

Total. centages. 
6,065,716 10 
7,748,312 23 
10,429,037 26 
9,934,828 29 
12,464,574 34 
14,024,673 32 
18,251,804 36 


Mesaba. 
613,620 

1,793,052 
_ _ SAMPR TRE PENT eT 2,781,587 
2,882,079 

4,279,809 

ere ee | 4,618,766 
BG cca cdésamvsch evade ee 6,626,384 
NA 6 kt sGwiisan cea a eee 7,809,535 19,121,893 41 
1 8,991,278 20,737,522 44 

These figures of 1900 and 1901 total include the Michi- 
picoton shipments, and an estimate of 350,000 tons all 
rail, which is probably somewhat low. 

Of course no such increase in the Mesaba percent- 
age has taken place without a corresponding increase in 
the use of those ores, so that to-day the Mesaba range, 
which was opened less than ten years ago, is supplying 
nearly one-half the ores used in the North and will very 
likely soon be called on for fully 50 per cent.. We may 
be sure it is not from choice that such percentages are 
used of an ore that presents serious problems to the 
furnaceman and whose result is not so close to its assay 
as those of other ranges. Careful explorations on old 
ranges, carried on with the ablest experience and cap- 
ital, the most thorough skill that can be brought to bear, 
are not resulting very successfully. There have been 
some additions to the ore limits of the Menominee range, 
which still presents a favorable field for exploration, 
and the conditions of ore deposition on the Gogebic are 
better known, by means of which knowledge the forma- 
tion can be more completely and thoroughly tested than 
before, but the Marquette and Vermillion ranges have 
rewarded explorers in a most unsatisfactory manner, 
and not at all in proportion to the money spent on them. 
All the year some companies have maintained explora- 
tions on the Vermillion range, and the general opinion 
now is that it is a region where little can be expected 
and where the cost of that little will be enormous. 

The shipments of 1901 and of some preceding years 
by ranges have been as follows: 

Range. 1901. 1900. 1899. 1895. 
Mesaba 8,991,278 7,809,535 6,626,384 2,781,587 
Menominee . .3,369,933 3,261,221 8,301,052 1,923,798 2,282,287 
Marquette ...3,121,436 8,457,522 3,757,010 2,097,838 2,993,664 
Gogebic . .2,888,924 2,875,295 2,795,856 2,547,976 2,847,810 
Vermillion ..1,785,769 1,655,820 1,771,502 1,077,888 880,014 
Michipicoton.. 230,000 62,500 

This may seem to indicate that the Marquette range 
has seen and passed its Zenith, though its mines are still 
large and of the highest importance. When the time 
comes, as come it ultimately must, of course, that lower 
grade ores than are now used will be taken, there are 
vast reserves of 40 per cent. ores upon the range that 
will be cheaply mined and are available for consump- 
tion. The Marquette range has been the leading district 
for so long, having shipped its first ore in 1855 and hav- 
ing a total to this time of 62,724,000 gross tons, that its 
present position, instead of pointing to the early deple- 
tion of the lage region, shows still more strongly the vast 
stores of ore there. On every one of the five ranges 
south of the lake there are mines practically worked out, 
and on the Vermillion both the first producers, the Minne- 
sota and Chandler, are well toward their close. But dis- 
coveries of more or less immediate importance are made 
on every range each year, and sometimes so close to 
present and long continued workings that the term, “a 
complete exploration,” cannot yet be said to be war- 
ranted anywhere. 

The Mesaba has this year shown up a very consid- 
erable tonnage of new ores, not so much perhaps as the 
year before, when several score million tons were shown 
in a single square mile, but still far more than has been 
Burpped. Most of these explorations are incomplete, 


Years. 


1890. 
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many of them show a merchantable ore that would, a 
few years ago, have been regarded as fit only for road 
making, and there are others that present characteristics 
that would have been considered ruinous five years, or 
even three years, ago. But these are now ore and will 
be wanted sooner or later. There is a very elastic qual- 
ity to the words merchantable ores, they mean something 
different now from a few years ago. It is impossible 
to put a figure upon the amount of ore shown up on the 
Mesaba range the past year, but 50,000,000 tens would 
perhaps not be far out of the way if the figures of ex- 
plorers are taken with a reasonable allowance for shrink- 
age. This is aside from what may have been shown by 
the extension of older mines and of ore bodies that had 
been previously pretty well shown .up. One company 
owning a mine on the central Mesaba that a year ago 
showed about 15,000,000 tons now claim to have double 
that amount in sight, another has risen from 8,000,000 
tons to almost twice that, and other large and well- 
known properties have been increased in tonnage by the 
developments of the year. It would be idle to make any 
estimates of the amount of ore now in sight upon the 
Mesaba range, but it is probably safe to say that it is 
larger than any estimates that have yet been made by 
those in position to make a pronouncement commanding 
respect. There is probably no one who can say with ex- 
actness how much ore has been shown on the range, and 
those that have nearest to that information are not 
talking, either for publication or otherwise. It is very 
evident that explorations will continue upon that great 
range for some time to come, and that at all points where 
the formation seems to promise even a fair quality and a 
reasonable quantity of iron ore it will be found. Much 
has been done the past year in the extreme western end 
uf the range, where the formation is wide, but the ores 
are apparently of lower quality than elsewhere, and the 
extreme enst is demanding renewed attention, though 
previous work has been unsatisfactory. Outlying loca- 
tions, considered more or less favorable by those work- 
ing them, have received attention, and considerable 
money has been lost, and a like amount of experience 
has been gained, in the attempt to find merchantable 
bodies of ore in places where they are not. All this sort 
of work points not only to a great interest in iron finds 
but to the fact that the desirable localities are out of the 
market, held in very large part by the great corporation 
that is dominating the iron and steel market. 

There are supposed to be immense quantities of iron 
ore in Minnesota, aside from the properties along the 
Mesaba and Vermillion ranges, and some work has been 
done in the northeastern part of the State during the 
year, in places where the indications were favorabk. 
But these ores, while it may be found that they exist in 
quantity, are so far as known of a character that will 
not be marketable until the price of hematite is very 
much higher than now. PD. Re We 
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Kfforts are being made by the League for Social Serv- 
ice of New York City to establish a museum for the ex- 
hibition of devices and appliances for the prevention of 
accidents to workmen, similar to an institution of this 
character that has existed for some time in Amsterdam, 
Holland, under the name of the Museum of Security. 
The effect of the Amsterdam museum is said to have 
been to educate manufacturers and employers of labor 
in a practical manner as to the value and utility of 
adopting the various methods and appliances there ex- 
hibited, with a view to lessening danger to workmen by 
accident. The Dutch labor inspectors say that the mu- 
seum is an excellent object lesson and that it facilitates 
their work in carrying into effect the necessary safe- 
guards in manufacturing plants, as they can refer any 
manufacturer who does not see his way clear to provid- 
ing the necessary precautions against accident, to appli- 
ances exhibited in the museum that will fit his case. 


The Richmond works of the American Locomotive 
Company, at Richmond, Va., have received an order 
from the Pennsylvania Company for 15 H 6 A freight 
engines for the lines west of Pittsburgh. The Pennsyl- 
vania Company will also build in their own shops 100 
engines for use on Western lines. 
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OBITUARY 


MAJOR HENRY S. PICKANDS. 


The death of Henry Sparks Pickands, which occurred 
at Chicago on the 17th inst., has removed from the West- 
ern iron trade one of its most widely known and highly 
esteemed members. He was universally styled “the 
Major” because of his brilliant army record. He was 
born at Wilmington, Del., November 21, 1834. His par- 
ents removed to Akron, Ohio, while he was a child, 
and he was there educated. When a young man he re- 
moved to Cleveland, learned cabinet making, and fol- 
lowed that trade for a number of years. On the out- 
break of the Civil War he enlisted as a private for three 
months’ service in the Cleveland Grays. He then re-en- 
listed in an Ohio infantry regiment, and continued with 
it during the remainder of the war, seeing active serv- 
ice for the whole period. He was in Sherman’s army up 
to the siege and occupation of Atlanta, and subsequently 
with Thomas’ command, participating in the campaign 
which terminated in the defeat of Hood at Nashville. 
The regiment rejoined Sherman at Wilmington, N. C., 
and was engaged in the campaign through the Carolinas 
until the close of the war. He returned as lieutenant- 
colonel of his regiment, with a high reputation for per- 
sonal bravery and exceptional qualifications for leader- 
ship. Shortly after the war he removed to the Lake Su- 
perior region, and for several years was manager of the 
Munising and Bay furnaces, at Grand Island, near Mar- 
quette, making charcoal pig iron. After a short ex- 
perience in the Hocking Valley, Ohio, where he erected 
and operated a blast furnace, he returned to Michigan 
and built and operated a charcoal furnace for the Spring 
Lake Iron Company, at Fruitport. At the same time he 
managed another charcoal furnace at Bangor, Mich., near 
Fruitport. During his very successful career as a char- 
coal furnace manager he had the experience of furnish- 
ing the first pig iron used by the Northern Chicago Roll- 
ing Mill Company, at Chicago, for conversion into Bes- 
semer steel. In 18838 he removed to Chicago and asso- 
ciated himself with Jay C. Morse, James Pickands, Wil- 
liam L. Brown and Samuel Mather, forming the firm of 
Pickands, Brown & Co., who speedily became the lead- 
ing pig iron commission merchants in the Northwest. He 
remained a member of this firm until his death. While 
actively engaged in this line, he and his associates at the 
same time were conspicuously identified with the open- 
ing up and development of the various iron ore districts 
of the Lake Superior region. For the past five years he 
had not taken an active part in the management of the 
firm’s business and enjoyed a well earned respite from 
eares and responsibilities, spending much of his time in 
traveling. He visited Eastern Asia, sojourned for a time 
in the Sandwich Islands, and recently resided in Cali- 
fornia and Arizona. He was a man of quiet tastes and 
genial manners, and possessed the faculty of easily mak- 
ing and permanently retaining friends. He leaves a 
widow, but no children. 


THOMAS C. COLEMAN. 


Thomas C. Coleman, for many years prominently iden- 
tified with the iron trade of Louisville, Ky., died on De- 
cember 17, at his home, ‘‘ The Meadows,” near Shepards- 
ville, Ky., at the age of 77 years. He was born in Cork, 
Ireland, and came to this country with his father, Thomas 
C. Coleman, Sr., in 1834. The father entered the steam- 
boat business at Louisville, and became part owner of a 
line of steam packet boats. In 1849 he purchased the 
Louisville Rolling Mill, and was actively connected with 
the iron industry until his death in 1861. Thomas C. Cole- 
man, his eldest son, was closely associated with his 
father in the iron business, and succeeded him as presi- 
dent of the Louisville Rolling Mill Company, continuing 
as head of the corporation during their existence. From 
that time up to the date of his death he had been in busi- 
ness with his son, Thomas C. Coleman, 3d, as an iron mer- 
chant. 

JOHN C. PARKES. 

John C. Parkes, formerly general manager of the 
North Chicago Rolling Mill Company, died in Chicago, 
December 23. Mr. Parkes was born in Staffordshire, 


Kugland, July 27, 1831. He was brought to this country 
by his mother in 1833, his father having preceded them 
one year. His father had been employed in the iron 
business in England, and continued in the same line 
here, working in various parts of the country. Mr. 
Parkes received his education in the common schools, 
and helped his father with his work in the mills. In 
1852, when he was living with his parents in Wheeling, 
W. Va., he became imbued with the desire to become a 
gold miner, and went to California by way of the 
Isthmus of Panama. Not being very successful in min- 
ing, and his health failing, he abandoned that work and 
entered the newspaper business, editing and publishing 
a paper for several years. In 1863 he returned to the 
Kast, and going to Chicago became engaged with the 
North Chicago Rolling Mill Company in 1864. At that 
time his father was also an employee of the company. 
Mr. Parkes soon became a foreman in the mill, and 
worked his way up through various positions until he 
finally became general manager of the whole establish- 
ment. He continued with the company until the organi- 
zation of the Illinois Steel Company in 1889. After his 
retirement he had not been connected with the iron 
trade. 
NOTES. 

SIBBETT MAcRoM, cashier of the National Tube Com- 
pany’s Pittsburgh offices and treasurer of the Columbia 
Mfg. Company, died on December 15, aged 41 years. 


JAMES MILHOLLAND, head of the firm of J. & J. B. Mil- 
holland, engine builders, of Pittsburgh, Pa., died Decem- 
ber 16, at his home in that city, aged 64 years. Mr. Mil- 
holland was born in Allegheny, Pa., and had lived all his 
life in the two cities. He had been engaged for 40 years 
in the building of engines. 


D. W. GopMAN of the firm of Godman & Thornhill, 
Richmond, Ohio, and for more than 30 years identified 
with business in that place, died from paralysis at 
Bloomington, Ill., on the 3d inst. Mr. Godman had been 
in failing health for the past two or three years, and in 
September last disposed of his interest in the hardware 
business to his partner, F. H. Thornhill. 


JAMES HICKs, a prominent iron manufacturer of Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, and a member of the Cincinnati Corrugat- 
ing Company and the Piqua Rolling Mill Company, died 
on December 24, at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New 
York, aged 40 years. The cause of Mr. Hicks’ death was 
blood poisoning. 

Joun B. ANDERSON, for more than 20 years a member 
of the Anderson Steel Company of Pittsburgh, Pa., died 
on December 14, at his home in Bellevue, Pittsburgh, 
aged 68 years. Mr. Anderson was born in Pittsburgh, 
and was identified all his life with the business interests 
of that city. 


CLARENCE H. KING, widely known as a mining expert 
and engineer, died on December 24, at Phoenix, Ariz., of 
pulmonary trouble, aged 58 years. Mr. King was identi- 
fied with the organization of the United States Geological 
Survey, and was especially an authority on the mineral 
resources of Colorado. He was born at Newport, R. L., 
and was graduated from the Sheffield Scientific School 

Cou. D. L. CocKLEy, who organized the Shelby Tube 
Company of Shelbyville, Ohio, died December 27 in that 
town, aged 58 years. 

JAMES L. HAVEN, a pioneer foundryman, of Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, died on December 21 at his home in that city 
after a long illness. He was 77 years of age, and was 
born in Cincinnati. After serving an apprenticeship 
with the foundry firm of Gardner & Co.; he purchased a 
plant of his own, which he operated up to three years 
ago, when he retired from business. 

THEODORE BERDELL died on December 30 at his home, 
at Summit, N. J., aged 55 years. He was born in Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., and amassed a fortune through an invention 
for smelting ores. Mr. Berdell was a difector of the 
International Metal Company and of the Consolidated 
Kansas City Smelting & Refining Company, and a heavy 
stockholder in the American Smelting’ & Refining Com- 
pany. He was also a member of the American Institute 
of Mining Engineers. 
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THE 


PERSONAL. 


President Charles M. Schwab of the United States 
Steel Corporation sailed for Europe with his family on 
Thursday of last week in the French liner “ La Savoie.” 
Mr. Schwab will remain on the Continent for two months. 


Andrew Carnegie has offered to the city of Akron, 
Ohio, $70,000 for a free public library, the city to guar- 
antee $7000 a year to maintain it. 


F. T. F. Lovejoy, formerly secretary of the Carnegie 
Steel Company, has been elected a director of the Ex- 
change National Bank, in Pittsburgh, in place of B. F. 
Jones, Jr., of Jones & Laughlins, Limited, who resigned 
in order to give more attention to private business 
affairs. 


At a meeting of the Board of Directors of the Pressed 
Steel Car Company held on December 27 three vacancies 
in the directorate were filled by the election of Judge J. 
H. Reed and T. H. Given of Pittsburgh and H. BE. Mol- 
ler of New York. Judge Reed is the head of the firm 
of Knox & Reed of Pittsburgh and director of the United 
States Steel Corporation. Mr. Given is president of the 
Farmers’ Deposit National Bank of Pittsburgh. 


E. C. Willis, who has been connected with the A. B. 
Farquhar Company of York, Pa., for many years, has 
been appointed manager of the Altoona Foundry & Ma- 
chine Company, Altoona, Pa. 


R. Floyd Clinch of Crerar, Clinch & Co., pig iron, 
coal and coke merchants, Chicago, has presented Grace 
Episcopal Church of that city with a tower and a fine 
chime of bells. The bells were rung on Christmas Day 
for the first time, and were dedicated December 29 by 
Bishops McLaren and Anderson of Illinois. 

The annual election of officers of the Illinois Steel 
Company occurred on December 21. E. J. Buffington 
was re-elected president, T. W. Robinson was elected 
first vice-president, F. H. Foote second vice-president, 
and T. J. Hyman was re-elected secretary and treasurer. 
Former First Vice-President Charles H. Foote has re- 
tired from business. 

W. O. Carpenter has been elected secretary and treas- 
urer of the Marinette Iron Works Mfg. Company, Mari- 
nette, Mich., to succeed A. L. Hamilton, resigned. 

E. W. McKenna, president of the McKenna Steel 
Company of Joliet, Ill, has sailed for a prolonged tour, 
which will include India, Egypt and several European 
countries. 

Whliliiam C. Redfield of J. H. Williams & Co. of Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., has been appointed Commissioner of Public 
Works for the Borough of Brooklyn by Borough Presi- 
dent Swanstrom. 

On January 1, 1902, the following appointments of 
the Pressed Steel Car Company of Pittsburgh went into 
effect: George H. Goodell, who has been assistant chief 
engineer for several months past, has been made chief 
engineer. He was formerly connected with the Northern 
-acifie Railway in the capacity of mechanical engineer, 
and has also had experience in various capacities on 
other rairoads. G. H. Judy has been appointed superin- 
tendent of the McKee’s Rocks works. He was formerly 
in the Pennsylvania Railroad services, and has been in 
the employ of the Pressed Steel Car Company as assist- 
ant superintendent at McKee’s Rocks for some months. 

William E. Reis, formerly president of the National 
Steel Company,- will remove from New Castle, Pa., to 
New York City. Last week a farewell reception was 
given to Mr. Reis by the Lawrence Club in New Castle. 

tte hall lias 

The Barrow Hematite, Steel & Iron Company (Eng- 
land) have just secured a contract for the Mildura, Vic- 
toria, Railway, totaling £33,487 9s. 3d. The quantities 
are 4715 tons of steel rails, 60 pound, at £6 2s. 1d. per 
ton; 200 tons steel fish plates, “ A’”’ design, at £7 13s. 7d., 
and 236 tons “‘B” design, at £9 15s. 4d. The delivery is 
the first 1500 tons within five months, the second 1500 
tons within seven months, and balance of 1715 tons* 
within eight months, 
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MANUFACTURING. 


Iron and Steel, 


The Youngstown Iron, Sheet & Tube Company will push work 
as fast as possible on the new blast furnace and open heartb 
steel plant, which are to be built at Haselton, where the sheet 
and tube mills of this concern are being built. It is probable 
the blast furnace will have a daily capacity of 500 to 600 tons, 
while the steel plant is expected to turn out 600 to 800 tons of 
steel per day. It will be recalled that this concern recently in- 
creased their capital stock from $2,000,000 to $4,000,000. The 
new stock will be offered first to present stockholders and then 
to the public. 


Blast furnace No. 5 of the Cambria Steel Company, Johns- 
town, Pa., is being rebuilt and will be equipped with automatic 
skip and other modern devices. 


At Youngstown, Ohio, the Brown-Bonnell Iron Company have 
been legally dissolved. 


The Struthers Iron Company have their blast furnace at 
Struthers, Ohio, ready to start, but have not yet put it in oper- 
ation on account of the scarcity of coke. The stack has been 
rebuilt, and is expected to make from 300 to 350 tons of basic 
metal per day. 

It is stated by one of the directors of the United States Steel 
Corporation that production and sales of tin plate by the Amer- 
ican Tin Plate Company for 1901 will amount to as much as 
during the year 1900. The strike this year had no more effect 
on output and sales than did the adjustment of the wage scale 
which closed the mills in 1900, so it is claimed. 

‘The Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Company, Birmingham, 
Ala., advise us that their new rail mill is about completed, and 
they expect to get it into operation in the course of a month or 
six weeks. 

The charcoal furnace of the Pacific Steel Company, at Iron- 
dale, Wash., went into blast December 14, and has been running 
smoothly ever since, making good grades of foundry iron. The 
stack is 51 feet high and 10 feet 4 inches bosh, and has a ca- 
pacity of 50 tons per day. The ore used comes from the mines 
on Texada Island, off the coast of British Columbia. 

The officers of the recently incorporated Norwalk Iron & Stee) 
Company, of Norwalk, Ohio, will be: President, J. E. Carnahan 
of Canton; attorney, A. M. Beattie of Norwalk; secretary and 
treasurer, James G. Gibbs of Norwalk, and general manager, E. 
E. Erikson of Pittsburgh. Ground will shortly be broken for 
the erection of a complete and modern plant on a 25-acre plot 
which the company have obtained just north of the city of Nor- 
walk. ‘The plant will make a specialty of tool steel. 


The Crawfordsville Wire & Nail Company, Crawfordsville, Ind., 
advise us that they will rebuild their plant at once, the stock- 
holders having contracted to meet an assessment of 50 per cent. 
on the face of their holdings, which amount, $50,000, covers the 
recent ioss by fire and places them upon the same footing, finan- 
cially, as before the fire. There will be but very little new 
equipment required, as almost all the machinery used in the 
old plant can be worked over and put in good shape. 


The report that the blooming mill at the Edgar Thomson 
Steel Works of the Carnegie Steel Company would have to close 
down for several weeks on account of the breaking of the fly 
wheel, is incorrect. The entire Edgar Thomson plant started 
up the day after Christmas, after a shut down of only one day, 
and is now in full operation. 


The Newport Rolling Mill Company, Newport, Ky., are about 
completing three new finishing mills and two cold rolled mills, 
which they expect to have in operation about the middle of 
February, for rolling steel sheets of sizes from 10 gauge up, and 
from 42 inches wide to 120 inches long. They inform us that 
their mills have been running continuously for the past year, 
with but two weeks’ intermission, and are full up on orders 
for the first quarter of 1902, they having turned down a large 
tonnage in the corrugating and roofing departments during the 
past three months. 

No. 2 furnace of the E. & G. Brook Iron Company, Birdsboro, 
Pa., which blew out in March, 1901, is being prepared for an- 
other blast and will blow in in about two months. 


General Machinery, ‘ 
The Star Rig Reel & Supply Company, Clarksburg, W. Va., 
have just about completed a plant, entirely equipped with new 
and modern machinery, for the manufacture of rig iron outfits, 
portable rigs, bolted derricks and planing mill work of every 
description. In addition they are dealers in boilers, engines, 
cordage and oil well supplies, catering particularly to oil coun- 
try trade. Charles 8. Smiley ts president. 
We are advised by the Piermont Paper Company of Piermont, 
N. Y., that the recently organized Haverhill Box Board Com- 
pany, Haverhill, Mass., are in the market for three paper ma- 
chines, shafting, engines, boilers, iron work, &c., all of which 
wil! be ordered within the next 15 to 30 days, when the,plans 
will be ready. All communications should be addressed to M. R. 
Williams & Co., Haverhill, who will erect the plant. The mil! 
will have a capacity of 75 tons of paper box boards per day, the 
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same as that of the Chicago Coated Board Company of Chicago, 
which is also owned by the same company. ‘Those interested in 
the new company are Crawford Fairbanks of Terre Haute, Ind. ; 
M. R. Williams of Haverhill, Mass.; B. I. Harter of Chicago. 
Ill.; W. J. Alford of Anderson, Ind., and W. S. Lowe of Lima, 
Ohio. 


C. N. Sherman of the Brownville Iron Works and J. Cooper 
Stebbins of Watertown, N. Y., have purchased a half interest in 
the Carthage Machine Company, Carthage, N. Y. The new com- 
pany have purchased the real estate and buildings connected 
with the plant, which they will thoroughly overhaul and im- 
prove. New buildings will be erected, and new machinery in- 
stalled. Paper and puip mill machinery will continue to be the 
product of the works. 


The Iowa Can Company, Des Moines, Iowa, manufacturers of 
tea, coffee and spice cans, &c., are in the market for presses, &c., 
for small work. The company were organized early in 1901 and 
began business in a plant on Third street. Increased business 
compelled them to seek larger quarters, and they have leased a 
building, containing about 40,000 square feet of floor space, 
which they are fitting up for operation. 


The Hildreth Motor & Pump Company, Lansing, Mich., are 
purchasing the equipment for the new three-story brick building, 
20 x 54 feet, they are to erect. This includes an 18 inch x 8 
foot lathe, 20-inch shaper, 20-inch drill press, modern tools and 
a new or second hand power elevator. The new company are a 
reorganization of Hildreth & Co., manufacturers of iron pumps 
and supplies, and will continue the manufacture of the same 
line as heretofore, to which will be added the manufacture of 
gas and gasoline motors from 1 to 12 horse-power. 


The Sample Lumber Company of Birmingham, Ala., have 
awarded the contract to W. F. May & Co. for the erection of ma- 
chine shops and an additional planing mill at their plant at 
Hollins, Ala. 


The Birmingham Railway, Light & Power Company, Birming- 
bam, Ala., will erect large car barns and machine shops at a 
cost of about $100,000. The buildings will be of brick and steel 
and will cover an entire block. This company recently acquired 
the Bessemer & Birmingham Railroad, and are now engaged in 
changing the line from a dummy into a modern electric road. 


The Salisbury Wheel & Mfg. Company, Jamestown, N. Y., re- 
cently organized, are looking around for a site upon which to 
erect a plant for the manufacture of automobile, carriage, wagon 
and fire engine wheels, and probably a full line of pulleys. It is 
their intention later to construct a malleable steel plant, bend- 
ing works, machine shop, &c. ‘The officers are W. F. Stitt, presi- 
dent; C. W. Salisbury, vice-president and superintendent of con- 
struction, and S. H. Penfield, secretary and treasurer. 


W. B. Mershon & Co., Saginaw, East Side, Mich., formerly 
manufactured band resaws in connection with a general lumber 
business, but as the premises they formerly occupied were needed 
by Mershon, Schuette, Parker & Co., they purchased adjoining 
premises, reorganized for the manufacture of their band resaws 
and band sawing machinery exclusively, with a capital of 
$50,000. The contract for the erection of the machine shop is 
let, orders for additional machinery placed, and they expect to 
have the new show in operation on or about March 1. The ma- 
chine shop will be driven in the main by electrical motors. 


The Clyde Iron Company, Duluth, Minn., are arranging to 
make considerable improvements in their manufacturing facill- 
ties. They will enlarge their machine shop department and will 
also engage in the manufacture of chains. For these purposes 
they will erect a three-story building, 40 x 100 feet, and an- 
other building to be one story, 40 x 192 feet. This chain fac- 
tory will be the first of its kind in the extreme Northwest. 


The W. C. 'Toles Company, Chicago, have been incorporated to 
manufacture machinery, tools and wood and iron specialties, 
with a capital stock of $50,000, by Wilford C. Toles, Emily A. 
Toles, and H. M. St. Clair. 


The stock of the Vulcan Iron Works Company, Seattle, 
Wash., has been sold to I. Hulme and H. P. Strickland, who have 
reincorporated under the name of the Vulcan Iron Works, with 
a capital stock of $150,000. The company are manufacturers of 
machinery, and the new owners being practical men may be ex- 
pected to greatly enlarge the business. The property of the 
company is extensive; comprising a well equipped plant. 


Bollers, Engines and Accessories. 


lhe Shrewsbury Motor Works, Fair Haven, N. J., recently or- 
ganized, will erect a plant at that place for the manufacture of 
gas and gasoline engines, both marine and stationary, also 
launches, &c. Clarence C. Smock is vice-president. 


George E Smith, Mayor of Frederick, Md., informs us that 
that city will soon be in the market for additional equipment 
for the electric light plant. Definite plans have not as yet been 
decided upon, but it is probable that a new 150 to 200 horse- 
power engine, with corresponding boilers, and four dynamos will 
be required. 

Bridges and Buildings. 


Press dispatches state that the Government of New Zealand 
have decided in the future to order all steel bridges from the 
United States. This decision comes as a result of the recent ex- 
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perience of the Manawatu Railway Company, when the Ameri- 
can bid on a large steel viaduct amounted to one-quarter of the 
price bid by English firms. 


Foundries. 


The Berry-Horn Coal Company of St. Louis, Mo., have estab- 
lished a department of foundry supplies in connection with 
their business for the handling of foundry coke, facings, molding 
sand, graphite, sea coal, Blossburg and Piedmont smithing coal, 
&e. They are the Western agents of the J. S. McCormick Com- 
pany of Pittsburgh, Pa. The new department has been placed 
in charge of B. F. Miller, recently manager of the St. Louls 
agency of the Sloss-Sheffield Iron & Steel Company. 

The Monessen Foundry & Machine Company have purchased 
five acres at Monessen, Pa., opposite the plant being built by 
the Pittsburgh Steel Company, and have let the contract to the 
American Bridge Company for a building 72 x 250 for foundry 
purposes. Other buildings will be erected, and the plant which 
has been operated for three years will be abandoned. The com 
pany may make chilled and sand rolls. 


The Westinghouse Company, Schenectady, N. Y., manufac- 
turers of agricultural machinery, have decided to extend the 
foundry to more than double its present capacity. The plans 
are prepared and work will be started within a short time. All 
necessary additional equipment has been purchased. 


Calvin Pardee & Co., Lattimer Mines, Pa., miners of coal, 
will install a modern foundry in connection with their smith 
and machine shops. While these shops and foundry are primari- 
ly intended for doing their own work, it is their intention to do 
work for the surrounding collieries. 


David 8S. Creswell, 837 Race street, Philadelphia, Pa., pro- 
prietor of the Eagle Iron Foundry, Nicetown, is having plans 
prepared for a new foundry building, which will be ready about 


Jan. 15. Preliminary plans call for a two-story brick and iron 
building, 53 x 191 feet. 


Fires, 


The National Wheel Company suffered a $15,000 loss by fire 
at their plant at Jackson, Mich., last week. The company were 
recently absorbed by the Jackson Vehicle Company. 


The Great Springs paper mill, at Salisbury Deer Park, N. J., 
was recently destroyed by fire; loss, about $20,000. 


The knitting mill of J. G. Byars, North Hoosick, N. Y., was 
recently destroyed by fire. The loss is estimated at about 
$15,000. 


The large creosoting works of the Southern Pacific Railroad 


Company, near Houston, Texas, were destroyed by fire Decém- 
ber 24. The loss will reach nearly $100,000. 


The cotton oil mill plant at Florence, N. C., owned by the 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical Company, with 600 tons of cotton- 
seed and products, and four freight cars of the Atlantic Coast 
Line Railroad, were barned December 25. The value of the 
mill and plant is estimated at about $40,000, and of the stock 
and products at about $40,000. Insurance on mill buildings and 
machinery, $16,000 ; on stock about $10,000. 


The Simon Lumber Company's warehouse, sash and blind 
factory and storage plant, at Cleveland, Ohio, were destroyed by 
fire last week; loss, about $50,000. 


The large plant of the J. 8S. Graham Machine Company, at 
Rochester, N. Y., was totally destroyed by fire December 25. 
The loss is estimated at about $100,000. 


The factory of the Crystal Springs Company, at Watertown. 
Mass., was burned December 27, the loss reaching about $40,000, 
fully covered by insurance. The company make starch and 
flour. 

Denlinger Brothers’ oil refinery, on Smallman street, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., was destroyed by fire December 26. The loss is es- 
timated at about $20,000. 


‘The foundry of George L. Mesker, at Evansville, Ind., was de- 
stroyed by fire December 25. The loss is about $60,000, with 
about $30,000 insurance. 


The repair shops at Kingsland, N. J., of the Delaware, Lack- 
awanna & Western Railroad Company suffered an $85,000 loss 
by fire December 24. 


Hardware, 


Randaliman & Sons, manufacturers of the Gee Whiz wash- 
Ing machines and wooden novelties, Des Moines, lowa, will erect 
a new building early the coming spring, which will double the 
capacity of the plant. The factory was located in Des Moines a 
year ago, and the business of the company has been steadily 
growing since then. 


Wrightsville Hardware Company, Wrightsville, Pa., advise 
us that they continue very busy in all depastments of their 
plant. Shipments of general castings have made a marked in- 
crease and export deliveries have been quite numerous. The gen- 
eral conditions of the trade, both foreign and domestic, have 
been very satisfactory and business for 1902 appears favorable. 


The Tuthill Spring Company, Chicago, I[Il., are running ful! 
force, and did so all through the summer months. They report 
their November business the largest of any month in their his- 
tory. They have bought additional machinery to provide for 
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the larger volume of business expected during the coming sea- 
son. 

Henry Disston & Sons, Philadelphia, Pa., have within the 
past two years increased their capacity 40 per cent., and by 
the first of April next expect to enlarge their manufacturing 
facilities at least 10 to 15 per cent. more. ‘This will place 
them in better position to look after their growing business in 
saws, files and carpenters’ tools. 


Heller Brothers Company, Newark, N. J., have greatly in- 
creased their plant and facilities during the past six months, so 
that they are now in a position to make much prompter ship- 
ments of all goods included in their line. 

The Bridgeport Chain Company, Bridgeport, Conn., have 
additional machinery under construction which will give them 
an increased capacity of 5000 feet daily. In addition to, their 
present faclities, a spur track will shortly be run along side 
their mill, so that the trade will receive better service than in 
the past. Hurried orders to catch outgoing steamers are now 
delivered in New York within 24 hours after they are received. 


The Boston Woven Hose & Rubber Company, Boston, Mass., 
have recently installed a belt press with a capacity of 8 tons of 
belting per day, which is referred to as the largest ever manu- 
factured. ‘The company have recently completed two orders for 
elevator belting aggregating 40 tons. 

The Ford Auger Bit Company, Holyoke, Mass., have been 
obliged to increase their output to keep up with the growing 
demand for the Ford augers and bits, and have added a number 
of uew machines. 


Stowell Mfg. Company, Jersey City, N. J., manufacturers of 
fire proof asphalt roofing, asphalt paint, &c., are largely increas- 
ing their facilities, and are getting into a position where they 
will be abie to make prompt shipment of all orders. 


Miscellaneous. 

The Randolph-Clowes Company, Waterbury, Conn., manu- 
facturers of brass and copper tubes, &c., advise us that the re- 
port that they would move their plant to Buffalo, N. Y., is in- 
correct. 

The Stevens Air Brake Company have been organized at 
Skowhegan, Maine, for the purpose of manufacturing devices 
for controlling the operation of cars. H. M. Heath of Augusta 
is president and A. K. Butler of Skowhegan is treasurer. All 
communications shou)’d be addressed to Mr. Butler. 

The National Railway Supply Company, 404-407 People’s 
Bank Building, Denver, Col., are about to place on the market 
the Dunn automatic car coupler, the invention of C. A. Dunn 
of that city. Offices in Chicago, New York and Boston will 
probably be opened in the near future. 

The Harrison Dust Guard Company of Toledo, Ohio, will 
equip with their dust guards 1000 cars to be built for the Pitts- 
burgh & Lake Brie Railroad by the Pressed Steel Car Com- 
pany, 1000 cars of the Bessemer & Lake Erie to be built by the 
same concern, 706 cars for the Pere Marquette, being built by 
the American Car & Foundry Company, and 2000 cars to be built 
for the Wheeling & Lake Erie Railroad. . 

The Johannesburg Mfg. Company, Grayling, Mich., are build- 
ing a new plant for the manufacture of veneering. 

The Forsberg Spring & Gear Company, Rome, N. Y., manu- 
facturers of gears, springs, irons and wagons in the white, have 
purchased the plant, tools and machinery of the receiver of the 
Pell Gear Company. 

The Pocasset Worsted Company, Thornton, R. 1., will double 
their capacity by the erection of a new mill, 80 x 225 feet, of 
brick, three stories. Building will be commenced as soon as 
weather will permit. 


Robert Jacob, ship and yacht builder, City Island, New York 
City, has leased a strip of land adjoining his plant to Mr. Rat- 
sey. the English sail maker, for a sail manufacturing 
plant. Mr. Jacob is placing the bids for the erection of a three- 
story structure, 50 x 175 feet, to be equipped with electrical 
power suitable to run a large number of machines. The plant 
will be in operation by April. 


The Chicago Brass Company, Kenosha, Wis., manufacturers 
of brass and copper sheets, tubing rods, &c., will discontinue 
their Chicago house, removing that branch to Kenosha. 


The A. Vogler Sheet Metal Mfg. Company, St. Louis, Mo., 
have incorporated with a capital stock of $15,000 and have 
opened a factory at 24 South Main street, for the manufacture 
of oil and gasoline tanks, bathtubs, and all kinds of cans and 
containers. The officers are A. Vogler, president and manager, 
formerly of the firm of Vogler & Blanke, and H. Goldsmith, sec- 
retary and treasurer. 

Some little equipment is required by the Elk Rapids Iron 
Company, Elk Rapids, Mich., who are erecting a flooring plant, 
60 x 200 feet, with engine and boiler room 35 x 60 feet. They 
are also building in connection a dry kiln, 57 x 83 feet, with 
three compartments. The factory will be built entirely of ce- 
ment, a new patent machine being used to erect hollow walls. 
The product will be maple and beech flooring and maple mat- 
tress frames 


A contract for more than $1,000,000 worth of machines has 
just been entered into by the Fox Typewriter Company of Grand 
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Rapids, Mich. ‘This is one of the largest orders ever given for 
typewriters. The machines are to go to Europe, and the con- 
tract in question covers a period of five years. A shipment is 
now being made on this contract. The Fox Company had pre- 
viously shipped many machines to Europe, and the machines to 
fill this big order will be similar in design to those which have 
been used to meet the export trade. During the past month the 
company have made shipments of their machines to Mexico, 
Yucatan, Australia, India, China, Germany and Italy, most of 
the orders being duplicates. To turn out this large amount of 
orders in addition to, the regular and growing business of the 
company may require an extension of the facilities of the factory 
on Front street. 


The Louisville & Atlantic Railroad have placed an order with 
KF. M. Hicks of the Hicks Locomotive & Car Works, Chicago, 
{ll., for three coaches; two of them to be straight passenger, 
with oak interior finish, seats upholstered in crimson plush, 
double chandelier lamps, Miller platforms, Janney couplers, 
Westinghouse quick action air brakes, four steel tired wheel 
trucks; and the third to be a combination mail and baggage 
car, 55 feet long, steel tired wheels, and the same general speci 
fication; a 45-ton eight-wheel locomotive, 55-inch boiler, 201 
flues, 160 pounds steam pressure, American equalized brakes, 
and a 3500-gallon tank. 


The Chicago Tin Can Company have been incorporated at 
Chicago, with a capital stock of $20,000, by Moses Giel, Aaron 
Adelman and Henry Cohen. 


The Beverleigh Mfg. Company, Ballard, Wash., are erecting a 
two-story factory, 22 x 40 feet, to manufacture a newly patented 
piston and pump packing. 


The Johnston Railroad Frog & Switch Company, Chester, Pa., 
will enlarge their shop by the erection of an addition, to be used 
as an erecting shop. No new equipment is required at present. 

The Stewart Boiler Works have received an order for 21 
keirs for the Lonsdale Company of Lonsdale, R. L., the price be- 
ing in the neighborhood of $15,000. The keirs are of 5-tons 
capacity and are 9 feet 6 inches in diameter and 14 feet in hight. 
rhe keirs will be used in bleaching cotton goods. 


————@—>—_______ 


The American McKenna Process Company. 


The two plants of the American Process Company, at 
Joliet, Lll., and at Kansas City, Mo., were built entire, 
from foundations to buildings, including all equipment, 
by the Lewis Foundry & Machine Company of Pitts- 
burgh. This concern have received a contract from the 
American McKenna Process Company for a new plant, 
to be located at Tremly Point, N. J. In order to meet 
the requirements of the trade, the McKenna Process 
Company have established plants in different sections of 
the country so as to prevent freight rates from eating up 
the savings made by making over old rails. The building 
of the plant in the East will be the first attempt on the 
part of the company to get into the Kastern market. It 
is claimed that many of the rerolled rails are considered 
the best for sidings and freight yard use. They are also 
used for spurs and small lines running off the main line 
to mines and mills. The new equipment will consist of 
three heating furnaces, 36 feet long, and will be able to 
handle all rails that are used on any of the Eastern lines. 
It is intimated that a plant of a similar kind will be built 
in the vicinity of Pittsburgh soon, which will take care 
of the old rail market in that district. It will supply 
coal mines and electric railways with steel rails where 
lighter rails are used than are demanded for the modern 
steam road traffic. The reduction in weight in rerolling, 
and which really only amounts to a reshaping of the old 
rails, is not as great as 33 to 50, per cent., as stated, but 
instead amounts to but 9 to 12 per cent. As the old rails 
in reshaping are rolled at a very low heat, much lower 
than when first made, their second use by the railroad 
company has been highly satisfactory. The McKenna 
Process Company have been very successful since they 
engaged in the business of rerolling old rails, and the 
new works at Tremly Point, N. J., will be an advance on 
their two earlier constructed plants in methods and ma- 
chinery. The new plant is expected to be in operation in 
the spring of 1902, and will take care of the New Eng- 
land and Southern trade, the latter by vessels along the 
coast. It is only during the summer months, say, four to 
five, that operations are conducted. 


EOE 

Andrew Schrock, president of the Mine Car Mfg. 
Company of Canal Fulton, Ohio, died on December 11, at 
his home in that town. 
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The Iron ana [etal Trades. 





The American Iron trade enters the new year with 
prospects which could not be better. The tonnage al- 
ready placed for delivery during 1902 is very large, and 
there is such overwhelmiug evidence of an unparalleled 
consumption that the continuance of present very re- 
munerative prices for the first six months is regarded as 
absolutely assured. As a matter of fact the great ma- 
jority of those who are connected with the industry pro- 
fess to feel certain that 1902 will go into history as one 
of its banner years. 

Taking the whole range, prices of Iron and Steel are 
not high, although they yield a very good profit to all 
well equipped. well managed plants. That they are not 
checking domestic consumption is obvious, however com- 
pletely they may cut off exports in view of the low 


values created by the depression abroad. The problems 


which the foreign markets may bring will apparently 


not press for a solution during 1902. 

There is no truth in the reports that the prices of 
Lake Ores have been fixed at a higher level than last 
season for certain grades. Nothing has been decided 
yet, since the work of the committees has not been com- 
pleted. 


The railroad embargo continues and furnaces are 


being banked right and left. While thus the scarcity of 


Pig Iron is being emphasized, the fact must not be for- 
gotten that consumption is being interfered with from 


the same causes. This means that the usual time of 


slackening in winter is being postponed, so that it looks 
how as though we will be in the midst of the spring 
rush without a breathing spell. 


The Iron trade is noting with satisfaction that a 
number of the leading railroad lines are advancing 
wages. The conviction has been gaining ground that 
the business of the transportation lines would be han- 


dled more effectively if concessions were made to labor, 
which is disgruntled. 


Prices for Pig Iron are hardening and yet the buy- 


ing of Foundry Iron, widely distributed, continues. 
Quite a number of good sales are reported from different 
leading distributing centers. In all producing sections 
an increasing number of makers are showing a dispo- 
sitition to demand higher prices, so that the tendency 
is moderately upward. 

Steel Billets continue scarce, but the prices for prompt 


delivery for small lots really possess little significance. 
The great mass of the Steel is rolled into finished shapes 
by the works themselves and of the balance which goes 
from Steel plant to outside rolling mill, nearly all is sold 
either on sliding scales or on long time contracts at con- 
siderably lower than the spot quotations. 

From the different finishing mills come good reports. 
The Rail trade is on the gui vive over the two Mexican 
orders for 105,000 tons for one road and 350,000 tons for 
another. It promises to be a pretty international fight. 
In the Sheet trade the mills appear to be catching up, 
and the markets are somewhat easier. 
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A Comparison of Prices. 


At date, one week, one month and one year previous. 


Advauces Over the Previeus Month in Heavy Type. 
Declines in Italics, 


Jan.2?. Dec. 25, Dee. 4, Jan.2, 
PIG IRON: 1902. 1901. 1901. 1901. 
Foundry Pig, No. 2, Standard, 

Philadelphia .... cccccccscccecsce $16.00 $15.75 $15.50 $15.50 
Foundry Pig, No. 2, Southern, Cin- 

Gc cse hv cececesecctcnccneeas 14.25 14.25 14.25 13.75 
Foundry Pig, No. 2, Local, Chicago 15.50 15.50 15.50 15.00 
Bessemer Pig, Pittsburgh..... 16.75 1650 1600 13.25 
Gray Forge, Pittsburgh........+++. 15.50 15.2% 14.75 1325 
Lake Superior Charcoal, Chicago.. 18.50 1850 17.50 1950 

BILLETS, RAILS, ETC.: 
Steel Billets, Pittsburgh (nom).... 27.00 27.00 200 19.75 
Steel Billets, Philadelphia (nom).. 29.00 20.50 28.00 21.00 
Steel Billets, Chicago, (mom)....... sees * cw. 2S 
Wire Rods (delivered)............. 34.50 34.235 35.00. ..... 
} Steel Rails, Heavy, Eastern Mill.. 28.00 2.00 28.00 26.00 
Spikes, Tidewater..............s005 2.00 2.00 2.00 1.50 
Splice Bars, Tidewater....... seeere 1.65 1.65 1.65 1.35 
OLD MATERIAL, PER GROSS TON: 
O. Steel Rails, Chicago............- 14.00 14.00 i4.00 11.00 
O. Steel Rails, Philadelphia........ 18.00 18.00 1750 16.00 
O. Iron Rails, Chicago........+++ eee 21.00 21.00 21.00 17.50 
O. Iron Rails, Philadelphia... ..... 21.50 21.50 21.50 18 00 
O, Car Wheels, Chicago............ 16.00 16.00 15.50 15.50 
O. Car Wheels, Philadelphia (nom). 16.75 16.75 16.25 17.00 
Heavy Steel Scrap, Chicago. ...... 13.50 13.75 18.50 11.00 
FINISHED IRON AND STEEL, PER POUND: 
Refined Iron Bars, Philadelphia... 1.65 1.65 165 1.45 
Common Iron Bars, Chicago....... 1.65 1.65 1 65 145 
Common Iron Bars, Youngstown. 1.50 1.50 155 1.80 
Steel Bars, Tidewater.............. 1.70 1.70 170 1.40 
Steel Bars, Pittsburgh............. 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.2% 
Tank Plates, Tidewater............ 1.78 1.78 1.78 1 55 
Tank Plates, Pittsburgh......... oa 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.40 
Beams, Tidewater..............-- ° 1.75 1.75 1.75 1.65 
Beams, Pittsburgh.....-..ssecesees 1.60 1.60 1 60 1.50 
Angles, Tidewater................. 1.75 1.75 1.75 1.55 
Angles, Pittsburgh............ udeus 1.60 1 60 1.60 14 
Skelp, Grooved Iron, Pittsburgh., 1.75 1.75 1.80 1.50 
Skelp, Sheared Iron, Pittsburgh.. 1.80 1.80 1.85 1.55 
Sheets, No. 27, Pittsburgh...... .. 2.90 2.90 2.90 2.85 
Barb Wire, f.o.b. Pittsburgh....... 2.90 290 2.90 280 
Wire Nails, f.o.b. Pittsburgh,..... 1.96 1.95 2,05 2.20 
Cut Nails, Pittsburgh.............. 2.05 2.05 2.05 1.95 
METALS: 
Copper, New York (nom).,... seus 11.75 12.00 16.50 17.00 
Ny es RAD sas <n acanccocccces 4.12% 4.15 4.20 3.95 
Lend, Now York..ccccc.cccces céeads 4.00 4.00 4.37% 4.87% 
ER ee Rice ccccdcccsewessces 3.95 3.95 4.25 4.20 
Ta BE Pace wccctidccrocdstex $3.50 B30 250 2.75 
Antimony, Hallett, New York.... 8.25 8.25 8.3714 9.25 
es BI SO neice decciccacsace 60.00 60.00 60.00 5500 
Tin Plate, Domestic Bessemer, 100 
a SOO Wikia ns cecctavccccsec? 4.19 4.19 4.19 4.19 





Chicago. 


FisHEeR: BuiLtpine, December 31, 1901.—(By Telegraph.) 


The situation could hardly be stronger. Consumption 
has reached proportions exceeding anything before 
known. Furnaces and mills have their product sold far 
into the future and it is difficult to place new business 
in any line for anything like early delivery. Manufactur- 
ing consumers are constantly finding themselves short of 
needed material and are embarrassed in their operations 
because the railroads are utterly unable to satisfactorily 
move the great traffic now pouring in on them. This is 
particularly noticeable in the Coke and Pig Iron trade. 
The shortage of Coke continues and appears to be grow- 
ing worse. It is stated that no less than 12 furnaces in 
this vicinity are now banked, and that unless an early 
improvement takes place more will follow. The demand 
for finished products is so strong and the producing ca- 
pacity is so heavily taxed that only the conservative 
policy of the leading manufacturers keeps prices down. 
The conditions are all extremely favorable for much 
higher values if it were not for their attitygde. The only 
exception to this condition of general strength is in the 
case of Wire products, in which prices are inclined to. 
weakness in the face of a very heavy demand. 

Pig Iron.—The output of local furnaces is still heavily 
curtailed by the short supply of Coke. More furnaces: 
have been banked the past week, and unless the supply 
speedily increases others will follow their example: 
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The quantity of Foundry Iron now being made in this 
vicinity is very small. This contributes to the strength 
of the Pig Iron situation, which is in such a condition 
that it would be strong even if the local furnaces were 
able to run as usual. The foundry trade is exceedingly 
active in all branches and the consumption of Iron is 
running beyond any previous experience. The foundry- 
men who are not receiving shipments on contracts made 
with local furnacemen are compelled to turn to the fur- 
naces in other districts. The Malleable foundrymen are 
particularly distressed, as they have heretofore been so 
excellently supplied from local sources. They will be 
obliged in many cases to close their works if the situa- 
tion is not soon relieved. The foundrymen are hit by 
the Coke shortage in two ways, not only by their in- 
ability to secure enough Iron, but also by the lack of 
fuel to keep their cupolas running. The demand for 
spot Iron is heavy and some excellent contracts have 
been placed during the week. The Southern furnaces 
have profited most from the scarcity of local Iron. The 
railroads hauling Southern Iron north of the Ohio River 
will not make the advance in freight rates January 1 
which had been expected. It appears that the talk 
about the advance was only done to stiffen up some of 
the roads interested. Some furnaces have advanced 
their price 50 cents per ton during the week, but as 
yet enough sellers are found at the old rates to justify 
continuing former quotations. We quote as follows: 


Lake Superior Charcoal......... . . $18.50 to $19.25 


Local Coke Foundry, No. 1........... 16.00 to 16.50 
Local Coke Foundry, No. 2....... ... 15.50to 16.00 
Local Coke Foundry, No. 3........... 15.00 to 15.50 
ee Ge ee 16.00 to 16.50 
Ohio Stron Softeners, En ue 17.60 to 17.85 
Southern Silvery, according to Silicon. 16.15to 16.40 
SN “ere 15.65 to 16.15 
a ON ON. OS aa 15.15 to 15.65 
ee ee eee 14.65 to 15.15 
Southern Coke, No. 1 Soft............ 15.65 to 16.15 
Southern Coke, No. 2 Soft............ 15.15 to 15.65 
Foundry Forge.. yea Clk ae eee ae 14.15 to 14.65 
Southern Gray Forge. Kite alin taste ates po 14.15 to 14.65 
NN  DOEEEDEIGS » 5 0.0.0.0:0.0.0.09.0.0.0.08 0.8 14.15 to 14.65 
Southern Charcoal Softeners, according 

CA ods Hho oi syd's bo neh ensnnes 15.50 to 16.50 
Tennessee Silicon Pig..............++. 16.40 to 16.65 
Alabama and Georgia Car Wheel...... 19.50 to 20.50 
Malleable Bessemer...............4+- 17.00 to 17.50 
StamGard MeMSOMe. .. 2s ccsscccces 238 oe 
Jackson County and Kentucky Silvery, 1 

8 per cent. Silicon............s66. 17.60 to 17.85 


Bars.—The demand has been extraordinary for De- 
cember, The leading Bar manufacturers report double 
the tonnage in December which they secured in Novem- 
ber. One of the leading companies are now refusing to 
take any more business in Steel Bars for delivery prior 
to July 1. Mill shipments are continued at 1.65c. to 
1.80c., Chicago, for ether Bar Iron or Soft Steel, and 
2.08ce. to 2.20c., base, for Hoops. Jobbers report a 
strongly maintained demand from store, quoting Bars 
1.90¢c. to 2c., and Steel Hoops, 2.50c., base. 


Structural Material.—This branch of trade continues 
active, with numerous small orders being placed daily. 
More large building projects are coming up and the out- 
lodk in the building trade in this city is steadily grow- 
ing brighter. Mili shipments are quoted as follows: 
Beams, Channels and Zees, 15 inches and under, 1.75c. 
to 1.90c.; 18 inches and over, 1.85c. to 2c.; Angles, 1.75c. 
to 1.90c. rates; Tees, 1.80c. to 1.90c.; Universal Plates, 
1.75¢. to 1.85¢c.; small lots of Beams and Channels from 
iocal yards are quoted at 2.25c.; Angles, 2c. rates; Tees, 
2.15¢. 

Plates.—Specifications are coming in freely against 
contracts and the old condition of dullness and hesita- 
tion has completely disappeared. All branches of this 
line are showing an improved feeling. Mill shipments 
are quoted as follows: Tank Plate, %4-inch and heavier, 
1.75 to 1.80c., Chicago; Flange, 1.85c. to 1.95c.; Marine, 
1.95¢e. to 2.05c. Jobbers are selling small lots from store 
at 1.90c. to 2c. for Tank, and 2.25c. for Flange, with the 
usual extras for heads, segments, lighter gauges, &c. 


Sheets.—New inquiries are coming up, covering large 
quantities, and the outlook is excellent for a continuance 
of activity. Prices show no indication of weakness. 
Mill shipments of No. 27 Black Sheets are held at 3.15c. 
to 3.40c., Chicago, and small lots from stock at 3.50c. to 
3.70c. Small lots of Galvanized are maintained at 70 
to 70 and 2%. 
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Merchant Pipe.—The independent mills are taking a 
great deal of the current business, but so far the com- 
petition from this direction has not been deemed suffi- 
ciently serious to affect prices. The demand is of the 
usual light volume at this season of the year. Carload 
lots are now quoted as follows, random lengths: Black, 
¥ to % inch, 60 off; % to 10 inches, 67 off; Galvanized, 
1% to &% inch, 47 off; % to 6 inches, 55 off. 

Boiler Tubes.—No change has occurred in this line. 
Quotations are as follows: 


Steel. Iron. 
Oe | Eee ere) cree ae 57% 47% 
i NN, inate a 4.0ke a ba ante <6 ams 50 40 
Ce Pic ce rch coe the oh eek eS ene aeee 35 30 
ee ee to aaa 52% 45 


Merchant Steel.—New business is fair. Mill ship- 
ments, Chicago, are quoted as follows: Smooth Fin- 
ished Machinery Steel, 2c. to 2.10c.; Smooth Finished 
Tire, 1.85¢c. to 2c.; Open Hearth Spring Steel, 2.30c. to 
2.40c.; Toe Calk, 2.40c. to 2.60c.; Sleigh Shoe, 1.85c. to 
1.90¢c.; Cutter Shoe, 2.40c. to 2.60¢.; Colled Rolled Shaft- 
ing, 55 off in carload lots. Ordinary grades of Crucible 
Tool Steel are quoted at 6%c. for carloads and 7c. to 
7i4c. from store; Specials, 12c. upward. 


Rails and Track Supplies.—Those who need supplies 
of Heavy Steel Rails for the coming year are now find- 
ing it almost impossible to secure even the smallest 
quantities until very late in the fall. Manufacturers are 
in constant receipt of inquiries from parties who repre- 
sent themselves in great need of Rails in the spring, but 
the mills have their product so well sold up that it is 
impossible to even promise them a possibility of filling 
their orders. The demand for Light Rails has been very 
strong during the month, the local mills having booked 
orders for several thousand tons in excess of their out- 
put. Heavy Sections are continued at $28, but Light 
Sections have been advanced and are now quoted at 
$31 to $35. Fastenings are in good demand and un- 
changed, as follows: Splice Bars, 1.70c. to 1.80c.; 
Spikes, 2c. to 2.10c.; Track Bolts, with Hexagon Nuts, 
2.90¢. to 2.95c.; Square Nuts, 2.75c. to 2.80c. 


Old Material.—About the only demand for Old Ma- 
terial that is worthy of note is for Cast Scrap. The 
scarcity of Pig Iron is causing more business to be 
turned in the direction of Old Material, but buyers are 
prudently guarding against rushing up prices. The fol- 
lowing are approximate quotations per gross ton: 


ee NE I gi ask 58 4 dk whe whe RRS $21.00 to $21.50 
Old Steel Rails, mixed lengths........ 14.00 to 14.50 
Old Steel Rails, long lengths......... 19.00 to 20.00 
Heav Relaying a a: &aeeabieid- ew ale ual 25.50 to 26.00 
en ee Eo Gc a 0 ah a oo bbe Owe ba 16.00 to 16.50 
Heavy meleing ae are 13.50 to 14.00 
BEN GS Sin a aae ewes es. 10.50 to 11.00 
The following quotations are per net ton: 

I So 5 wk ae do's wa nla miata $16. re b $17.00 
Se EE bok ccccadaneséeisace 21.00 
ek nc b's o otk ukwh coe 18.00 os 18.50 
No. 1 Railroad Wrought............. 15.00 to 15.50 
No. 2 Railroad Wrought............. 13.25 to 13.75 
RE ee eres fe 16.00 to 16.50 
Eee 12.15 to 13.00 
No. 1 Busheling and Wrought Pipe.... ....to 11.50 
[ron Axle a id ale a ee AR a Gia a 11.25 to 11.75 
Soft Steel Axle RA 6,6 acacia 10.50 to 11.00 
Machine Shop Turnings.............. 9.50 to 10.00 
sta as xa « tpigcass Biba ae Ri 5.00 to 5.25 
Te RIMEL Svcs ca eo eiaced ch on 5.25 to 5.50 
nee 11.00 to 11.50 
No. 2 Boilers’ a Seébedeoeteeeecvees 10.00 to 10.50 
og ee 11.50 to 12.00 
Stove Plate ana Might Cast Scrap.. 9.00 to 9.25 
Railroad Malleable..........csccccces 12.50 to 18.00 
Agricultural Malleable............... 11.50 to 12.00 


Metals.—Copper is again lower, carload lots of Lake 
now being quoted at 13c., and Oasting Brands at 12%. 
Pig Lead continues at 3.95c. for Desilverized and 4.05c. 
for Corroding in 50-ton lots. The situation in Old Cop- 
per and Brass is still unsettled and dealers are not yet 
prepared to accept the low offers which are being made 
by consumers. It is therefore impracticable to make any 
quotations to represent the selling price at present. 
Small lots of Old Pipe Lead are being sold at 3.80c., and 
Zine at 2.75c. 


Coke.—The demand for Coke is strong, with a great 
deal of business being placed for future delivery. Some 
prominent Coke companies are now refusing to take any 
more orders for the first six months of the year. Others 
are quoting $5 for 72-hour Foundry. The shortage 
of Coke is still causing a great deal of trouble among 











foundrymen and spot Coke of any character readily 
brings $6. 
—— ——_ - <=> — 


Philadelphia. 


ForrREsT BUILDING, December 30, 1901. 

The Iron and Steel markets have been in a practical 
condition of abeyance during the past week or two for 
reasons which are so well understood that they need no 
explanation. There are other reasons, however, which 
are so exceptional, as to warrant a few words of com- 
ment. First, there is such a congestion of business that 
attention is directed more to getting rid of what there is 
rather than to making further extensions. Beginning at 
the mines, and following on through the blast furnaces, 
rolling mills and to all consumers of their products, there 
is more or less of an embargo, which also applies to the 
facilities for transportation. New business is, therefore, 
chiefly confined to piecing out orders until normal condi- 
tions are reached, which from present appearances will 
not be in the very near future. 

Prices are nominally the same as last week, but the 
undertone is very strong, and in many cases they are sub- 
ject to special arrangement, as there are a great many 
buyers so needy that they will be compelled to get ma- 
terial or suspend work. Ordinarily conditions such as 
now prevail would be speedily overcome, but for weeks 
past they have been getting steadily worse instead of bet- 
ter, with nothing to indicate anything like substantial re- 
lief for a long time to come. Such a condition of prosper- 
ity following three or four years of extraordinary activ- 
ity is probably unparalleled in the history of this or of 
any other country in all the wide world. 

The searcity of Pig Iron has caused decided advance 
of material for prompt delivery, $16 to $16.50 for No. 2 X 
is about the price, although $16.75 has been paid for spot 
delivery. 





Cleveland. 
CLEVELAND, On10, December 30, 1901. 

Iron Ore.—The reports are out this week that an- 
other sale of 250,000 tons of Iron Ore, delivered over a 
period of five years, has been made by an independent 
Ore producing concern to the Sharon Steel Company. 
The information obtainable is that the sale was made 
at the prevailing prices of $4.25 for Bessemer and $3 
for Non-Bessemer. The sale, however, consists mostly 
of the higher grade of raw material. No vessel tonnage 
has been placed by which the movement of this ma- 
terial is assured, but the understanding is that the 
boats of the Hanna fleet will take care of the trans- 
portation at the season contract rate. No steps have 
been taken as yet looking toward the establishing of the 
rate of carriage for next season. In fact, it is not be- 
lieved that anything of this sort will be done until after 
the meeting of the Ore Association, at which the selling 
price will be established. The preliminary conferences 
of the Ore men have left little doubt as to the result 
of this coming meeting. All indications are that the 
price of Ore will be identical next year with this year’s 
figures, and upon this assumption the vessel men are 
prepared for the re-establishment of this season’s rate 
for the transportation of the Ore next year. The sales 
of Ore by the independent concerns are taken as a part 
indication of the possible outcome of the Ore Associa- 
tion meeting, and, in addition, the general trend of the 
discussion among the Ore producers is toward the same 
point. The vessel men on the lakes are preparing a 
new bill of lading for Ore, which will contain a more 
definite clause on demurrage, and legislation on this 
point is expected at the lake carriers’ meeting in Detroit 
in January. 

Pig Iron.—The market has heard this week of Basic 
Pig Iron having been sold at two different prices. The 
first sales were at $15.50, in the Valleys, followed a few 
days afterward by other sales on the basis of $15.75 in 
the Valleys. At both of these prices good sized con- 
tracts have been taken and the market is looking up. 
Some of the furnacemen report that some of their stacks 
which were blown out early in December have not re- 
sumed operations as yet, because of the lack of Coke, 
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and the situation has not been relieved sufficiently to 
warrant any statement as to when operations will be 
resumed. All of them announce that, barring these de- 
lays and the forced idleness of the plants, they would 
have adhered tenaciously to the prices which prevailed 
a month ago, but the losses have made it necessary for 
them to advance the prices in order to reimburse them- 
selves. The Bessemer situation is not better, for the 
material is very scarce. Some reports came in yesterday 
that 12 stacks had been banked in the Pittsburgh district 
because of the shortage of Coke, and the shortage of ma- 
terial is being seriously felt. Some of the railroads in 
this territory are at their wits’ ends to meet the emer- 
gency. It is now generally known that the railroad em- 
ployees all through this section are receiving voluntary 
advances in wages. Behind this is an effort to spur 
them on to greater earnestness for the movement of the 
material, that every possible advantage may be gained 
from the handling of the railroad equipment. The situ- 
ation is so serious that some railroad men are reporting 
that the long stress upon their motive power has weak- 
ened it until it is impossible to get the full benefit of 
the power which is actually possessed. The car situa- 
tion may be said, therefore, to control the Iron market. 
The sales of Bessemer have been continued at $15.75 in 
the Valleys, which bids fair to remain the price at which 
deliveries will be made during the quarter. Foundry 
No. 1 and No. 2 is being sold at $16 and $15.50, respec- 
tively, in the Valley, with material increasingly scarce 
and deliveries next to impossible. Much of the material 
that is being produced is now being piled for lack of 
cars with which to move it. 


Finished Material.—The car shortage has backed up 
on the Finished Material market and that trade is in a 
bad plight. Some of the mills report that it is not only 
impossible to get the necessary Iron, but it is also im- 
possible to get cars with which to move the Steel from 
one department to another. One mill reports that Stee) 
produced three months ago is still in piles, ready to be 
shipped when the cars shall have been furnished. The 
great agitation in the market this week, therefore, is 
for deliveries. In some respects this is having a serlous 
effect. The shipbuilding companies are compelled to 
ease up on their winter work because they cannot get 
the Steel. Other users of Structural Material and Plates 
are in a similar plight. Despite this fact, the orders 
for Steel are still coming in, now considerably in excess 
of production. This has led to some talk of an increase 
in the price of certain grades, especially Plates and 
Structural Shapes, but so far the big concerns are ad- 
hering rigidly to the conservative policy and are refuse 
ing to ask more than is now being paid. The lack of 
Steel has compelled three mills to shut down during the 
week for the most of the time, and the curtailment of 
production is having a serious effect upon deliveries, 
especially on orders now being placed, delaying them 
further than would have been necessary under more 
auspicious circumstances. Plates and Structural Stee) 
therefore are holding at the old prices of 1.70c., but firm 
at that. There has been some talk of a weakening of 
the Bar market, since the producing capacity is seem- 
ingly in excess of the market, yet no break has come 
or is expected. In fact the demand has increased, while 
the production is subject to the same curtailment as in 
other grades. The possibilities of deliveries here are no 
better than in other grades. The prices quoted continue 
to be 1.50c., Pittsburgh, on Bar Iron; 1.50c. for Bessemer 
Steel Bars, and 1.60c., Pittsburgh, for Open Hearth Stee} 
Bars. The Rail market is comparatively quiet, due to 
the heavy sales recently made, and the price holds firm 
at $28. The Sheet market is at a standstill, with most 
of the sales made out of stock. The store sales continue 
to be made at the old prices. On mill sales of carload 
lots the quotation on No. 27 is from 3.10 to 3.20ce.. 
with the usual differences for less than carload lots. 


Old Material.—The Scrap trade is very brisk. The 
demand is heavy, but the dealers are experiencing the 
universal difficulty of getting shipments. Some effort 
has been made to advance prices, but this has failed, 
consequently the quotations continue as follows: No. 1 
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Wrought, $16.50 net; Cast Borings, $8 gross; Wrought 
Turnings, $12.25 gross; Cast Scrap, $13 net; Stove Plate, 
$10 net; Heavy Steel, $17 gross; Steel Rails, $17 gross; 
Old Iron Rails, $22 gross; Old Lron Axles, $19 gross; 
Old Car Wheels, $17 gross. 





Pittsburgh. 


HAMILTON BUILDING, December 31, 1901.—(By Telegraph.) 

Pig Iron.—The present condition of the Pig Iron mar- 
ket is without parallel. The furnaces have a heavy de- 
mand for their Iron, but are unable to get out product 
for want of Coke, and when Coke can be had there is 
difficulty getting cars to ship out their Iron. Large and 
small consumers are in distress for Pig Iron, and Steel 
works are running very light, unable to get metal fast 
enough. Furnaces are offering as high as $3.50 a ton 
for guaranteed deliveries of Coke, but without getting 
it. Bessemer Iron to-day, where the furnace can make 
shipments, is all of $16, Valley, and it is possible that 
some consumers would pay more for Iron if assured 
that they would get it. There have not been any heavy 
sales, simply for the reason that Iron cannot be had. 
There is a good deal of inquiry for Forge Iron, and the 
Valley furnaces talk of $15.50 at furnace. This is a 
prohibitory price as far as the Pittsburgh market is 
concerned. The local market on Forge is $15.50. Very 
little, if any, Valley Mill Iron is coming into this dis- 
trict. There is not a great deal of inquiry for Foundry 
Iron, aS most consumers are covered, but the market 
is very firm. The Bessember Furnace Association 
maintains its price of $15.75, Valley, for Standard 
Bessemer, but outside Iron is strong at $16 or $16.75, 
Pittsburgh. Forge Iron is $15.50, Pittsburgh, and South- 
ern Forge is being offered here at that price, but no 
sales have been made. Foundry Iron is firm at $16 to 
$16.25 for No. 2, and $16.50 to $16.75 for No. 1, Pitts- 
burgh. We note sales of about 5000 tons of Standard 
Bessemer at $16, Valley. This price has been offered 
for large lots of Bessemer for second quarter delivery. 
Also 3000 tons of Gray Forge for January and February 
at $15.50, Pittsburgh. 

Billets.—Steel continues very scarce, for the reason 
that the mills cannot get Pig Iron fast enough. It is 
very difficult to quote the Steel market. Small lots of 
Billets for prompt shipment are held at $27 to $27.50 at 
maker’s mill, and small lots are being sold at these 
prices. Large consumers of Steel, who are not covered 
by sliding scale contracts, but who have been buying 
steadily from one source, could probably place large 
contracts for Steel at $25 a ton or slightly less, maker’s 
mill. 

Coke.—The situation in Coke is critical. Many ovens 
in the Connellsville region have been closed for lack of 
ears. Coke producers are trying to buy from outside 
sources to fill their contracts, but are unable to do so. 
It is said that nearly 250,000 tons of Coke are piled up 
in the Connellsville region awaiting cars for shipment. 


(By Mail.) 


The closing week of the year in the Iron trade is with- 
out special feature. The market is strong all along the 
line, and the volume of tonnage being placed is large for 
a period when buyers place as few contracts as possible. 
The Pig Iron market is very strong, and it is reported up 
to $16.25 has been paid for second quarter Bessemer 
Iron. Steel continues scarce, and brings about $27, Pitts- 
burgh, for small lots. There is practically no change in 
prices of Finished Iron and Steel, and in Coke contracts 
have been made by some of the Valley furnacemen run- 
ning through all next year at $2.25 a ton at oven. 

Muck Bar.—The higher prices ruling for Gray Forge 
Iron have stiffened up Muck Bar a little, and we quote 
standard grades at $29.25 to $29.50, delivered at buyer’s 
mill. There is some inquiry in the market. 

Rails.— No large lots have recently been placed. It is 
possible the tonnage for Mexico may be placed here. We 
quote at $28, at mill. 

Rods.—The market is somewhat quiet, and we quote 
ordinary Bessemer Rods at $32.25 to $32.50, maker’s mill. 
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At present prices of Billets, small Rod mills cannot buy 
Steel in the open market and convert it into Rods at a 
profit. 


Structural Material.—Some heavy contracts have 
been placed. The contract for the Wabash bridge at 
Mingo has been given to the American Bridge Company, 
and calls for over 6000 tons, the material going to a local 
mill. Other large contracts have been secured by this in- 
terest amounting to 20,000 tons or more. The Structural 
mills are crowded with work for the first three months 
of the year at least. No change in prices, and we quote: 
Beams and Channels, up to 15-inch, 1.60c.; over 15-inch, 
1.70c.; Angles, 3 x 2 up to 6 x 6 inches, 1.60c.; smaller 
sizes, 1.55c. to 1.60c.; Zees, 1.60c.; Tees, 1.65c.; Steel Bars, 
1.50c., half extras, at mill; Universal and Sheared Plates, 
1.60c. All above prices are f.o.b. Pittsburgh. Small lots 
of Beams and Channels for prompt shipment bring from 
10c. to 25c. per 100 lbs. higher prices than the above. 


Plates.—The market has improved a good deal, more 
new tonnage being placed and specifications on old con- 
tracts coming in more freely than for some time. The 
outlook for next year is regarded by the Plate mills as 
very good. Prices are firm, and we quote: Tank Plate, 
44-inch thick and thicker, up to 100 inches in width, 1.60c. 
at mill, Pittsburgh; Flange and Boiler Steel, 1.70c.; 
Marine, Ordinary Fire Box, American Boiler Manufac- 
turers’ Association specifications, 1.80c.; Still Bottom 
Steel, 1.90c.; Locomotive Fire Box, not less than 2.10c., 
and it ranges in price to 3c. Plate more than 100 inches 
wide, 5c. extra per 100 lbs. Plate 3-16 inch in thickness, 
$2 extra; gauges Nos. 7 and 8, $3 extra; No. 9, $5 extra. 
These quotations are based on carload lots, with 5c. 
extra for less than carload lots; terms, net cash in 30 
days. 


Iron and Steel Bars.—Most of the leading Bar mills 
are still from four to six weeks behind on contracts, 
while others are pretty well caught up and can promise 
deliveries within 10 to 15 days. It is expected that 
some contracts that are being held back will be placed 
after the first of the year. Reports that concessions in 
prices are being made is absolutely denied by the mills 
in the agreement, and who claim fixed prices are being 
rigidly held. We quote Iron and Steel Bars at 1.50c. at 
mill in carloads and larger lots. Open Hearth Bars take 
$2 a ton extra. 


Ferromanganese.—Foreign 80 per cent. lerro con- 
tinues to be offered in this market at $50 a ton, deliv- 
ered. Domestic is held at $52.50 in large lots. 

Sheets.—The situation in Sheets is not as strong as it 
was some time ago. Most of the mills have pretty well 
caught up with back orders and are actively soliciting 
new tonnage. In some cases concessions in prices are 
being made for desirable orders. The general market 
on Black Sheets, box annealed, one pass through cold 
roll, in carload lots, is as follows: Nos. 10, 11 and 12, 
2.40c.; Nos. 14 and 15, 2.50c.; Nos. 16 and 17, 2.60c.; Nos. 
18 to 21, inclusive, 2.70c.; Nos. 22, 23 and 24, 2.80c.; Nos. 
25 and 26, 2.90c.; No. 27, 3c.; No. 28, 3.10c.; No. 29, 3.25c.; 
No. 30, 3.35¢. For large orders and extended delivery, 
Black Sheets can be bought on the basis of 2.75c. for No. 
26, 2.85¢c. for No. 27 and 2.90c. to 3c. for No. 28. Small 
lots of Sheets bring about 3.10c. for No. 27 and 3.15c. for 
No. 28. We quote Galvanized Sheets at 70 and 5 off in 
carloads and 70 off in small lots, maker’s mill 

Merchant Steel.—There is nothing of particular in- 
terest to note. Tonnage being placed is mostly for small 
lots, but will likely be larger at the first of the year. 
We quote: Tire Steel, best quality, 1.70¢c.; Toe Calk, 
1.80c. to 1.85¢.; Hammered Lay Steel, 3.50c.; Open 
Hearth Spring, 2.50e. to 2.75¢.; Steel Bars, 1.50c., base, 
in carloads, and 1.60c. in small lots; ordinary Plow Slabs 
up to 6 inches wide, 2.25c.; over 6 inches wide, 2.40c. 
For ordinary orders we quote Cold Rolled and Cold 
Drawn Shafting at 60 per cent. off in carloads and 55 
per cent. off in less than carloads, delivered at all points 
east of the Mississippi River. We quote Tool Steel at 
éc. and upward, depending on quality. 

Skelp.—The market continues quiet, but a better de- 
mand is looked for after the first of the year. We quote 
Grooved Iron Skelp at 1.75c. to 1.80c., and Sheared, 
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1.80c. to 1.85¢., at mill. Grooved and Sheared Steel 
Skelp is held at about 1.75c., at mill, for ordinary widths. 

Merchant Pipe.—Trade is somewhat quiet, but a bet- 
ter demand is looked for after the first of the year. 
Some of the Pipe mills that are in need of tonnage are 
shading prices. For ordinary business to consumers 
prices are as follows: 


Merchant Pipe. Black. Galvd. 
Per cent. Per cent. 
% to %-inch and 11 to 12 ineh. .......ss60%. 61 48 
ee Se rer ee ere ee er 68% 56 
Casing, Random Lengths. 
8S. & 5S I. J. 
ee es G HAS rene Pou awed we teutome tes 58 53% 
RS BS rere ee Cree ee 63 59 
Te Se Dc netcwsd che ae ee maviecgeeeies 65 6144 
Casing, Cut Lenyths. 
S. &. S. I. J. 
ee Mec tks cree Vdkcriveskanbed skeet 53% 59 
; 2 Arr eer ert ee eee eee 59 55 
Se Sr Ee Nh a Odd be hee ean AeKaes 61% 57% 
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For large orders and to jobbers prices are from 7 
10 per cent. lower than the above. 
Boiler Tubes.—The market is firm, and prices to con- 
sumers are as follows: 
Boiler Tubes. 


» to 


Up to 22 feet. 


Steel. Per cent. 
1 inch to 1% inch and 2% inch to 5 Inch, inclusive... 65% 
Se Me GO ie MOM, MCIBIG cook vc cic cccecccecses 60 
ry GE RIG ib arsin # Ce 0.8.0.4 cele e Gash mew cee wees 59 
Iron. b 
eo Ee) ee Le S.No 43% 
ee are aio ns 5 Cola Os CONS wale dae 6 bs ule ele 43 
ee ee hd wo cid ed ode Cement eeee ees eammaee 53 


Iron and Steel Scrap.—The market is quiet, and prices 
show a tendency to weakness. In fact, consumers who 
would place contracts now can buy Scrap at lower fig- 
ures than ruled ten days or two weeks ago. We quote: 
No. 1 Wrought Scrap, $17 net ton; Heavy Melting Stock, 
$17.50 to $18; Busheling Scrap, $13; Cast Iron Borings, 
$8; Old Iron Rails, $21.50 to $22, all in gross tons. Ona 
firm offer it is probable the above prices would be 
shaded. 

Coke.—Output of Coke in the Connellsville region last 
week was 232,528 tons, a decline over the previous week 
of over 6000 tons. Shipments were 7490 cars, more than 
2000 cars less than the previous week. The car supply is 
reported somewhat better. We quote strictly Connells- 
ville Furnace Coke on contracts running through next 
year at $2.25 a ton at oven. Seventy-two-hour Foundry 
Coke is held at $2.35 to $2.50 a ton. Main Line Furnace 
Coke is $1.90 to $2, and Foundry is $2.10 to $2.25 a ton at 
oven. 





New York. 
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Pig Iron.—The only sale of consequence in this dis- 
trict was of a lot of about 2000 tons, taken by a Con- 
necticut foundry, one-half Southern and one-half Lehigh 
Valley Iron. The furnaces are having a good deal of 
trouble about fuel, but the founders, too, complain that 
they are embarrassed in this respect. Some of the 
Southern furnaces have advanced prices to the basis of 
$12 for No. 2 Foundry, but one large interest is still 
naming $11.50. We quote for Northern Irons: No. 1, 
$16.50 to $17.50; No. 2 X, $16 to $16.50; No. 2 Plain, 
$15.50 to $16; Gray Forge, $15 to $15.25; Tennessee and 
Alabama brands, No. 1 Foundry, $16 to $16.25; No. 2 
Foundry, $15.25 to $15.75; No. 1 Soft, $16 to $16.25; No. 2 
Soft, $15.25 to $15.50; No. 3 Foundry, $14.75 to $15; No. 
4 Foundry, $14.25 to $14.50; Gray Forge, $14.25 to $14.50. 


Cast Iron Pipe.—Only small orders, chiefly for New 
England municipalities, are now in the market. The 
Philadelphia order for about 9000 tons was divided 
between Eastern shops. 


Steel Rails.—_The Mexican orders have not been 
placed yet. One calls for 105,000 tons and the other for 
35,000 tons. The domestic market is quiet, the Eastern 
mills being booked heavily for a long period. We con- 
tinue to quote $28 for Standard Rails at Eastern mill. 


Finished Iron and Steel.—The largest contract closed 
in this district during the week was that for the Lift 
Bridge at Bridgeport, Conn. Prices are quoted as fol- 
lows at tidewater: Beams, Channels and Zees, 1.75c. to 
1.80c.; Angles, 1.75c. to 1.80c.; Tees, 1.80c. to 1.85¢.: Bulb 
Angles and Deck Beams, 2c.; Sheared Steel Plates are 
1.78e. to 1.85¢. for Tank, 1.90¢. to 1.95¢. for Flange, 2c 
to 2.05c. for Pire Box. Charcoal Iron Plates are held 
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at 2.40c. for C. 
for Fire Box. 
1.70¢e. 


H. No. 1, 2.90c. for Flange, and 3.40c. 
Refined Bars are 1.65c.; Soft Steel Bars, 





Metal Market. 
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Owing to the Christmas holidays abroad the London 
Metal Exchange was closed from Tuesday, the 24th, un- 
til Friday, the 27th inst. While the New York Metal 
Exchange closed only on Christmas Day, the absence of 
London quotations added to the naturally dull condi- 
tions, and until last Monday the market was stagnant. 

Pig Tin.—Scarcely any business has been transacted 
and the market was exceedingly dull and uninteresting. 
Prices have recovered very slightly since the heavy 
break of a week ago. At the close to-day spot was 
quoted 23.50c. January quotations ranged between 23c. 
and 23.75¢c. February and March were quoted 23c. to 
23.50¢., and 22%c. was bid for April and 23c. asked. 
London closed £106 5s. for spot and £104 5s. for futures. 
Arrivals this month amounted to 3202 tons, while deliv- 
eries were 3000 tons. Stocks aggregate 2331 tons. 

Copper.—There is no basis of price. Nominally prices 
are unchanged, because the principal producers who 
have made the recent reductions are still quoting 13c. 
for Lake, 12%c. tor Electrolytic and 12\%c. for Casting. 
There are no buyers. As proof of this, Lake was offered 
this morning at 12%<c., but no one even answered with a 
bid. There is considerable rumor about heavy sales at 
low figures. These are simply the ordinary baseless 
rumors, however, aS buyers are not taking the metal at 
any figure. There is a feeling in the trade that the first 
business day of next year will witness another cut in 
price. It is also the belief of the trade that the war 
has just commenced and, considering the strength of 
the contestants, it is held that it must be a bitter one. 
The heavy accumulation of Copper that has caused all 
the trouble will, of course, figure largely in the strife. 
One of the chief factors in the struggle stated this morn- 
ing that cost of production could be considered as the 
only level of values; and, said he, ‘“ we can produce as 
cheaply as any one else in the business.” He added 
significantly, ‘‘ We can also use the big stock that every 
one has been talking about, and which we can afford to 
give away.” There has been a good deal of talk about 
enormous rebates that the Calumet & Hecla interests 
will have to allow, owing to the decline in price. As 
a matter of fact, there will be no rebates necessary, as 
the company only guaranteed their own price. It is 
thought, however, that the company will not force de- 
liveries upon their old customers, however, in order to 
retain their good will. London has stiffened a shade, 
prices to-day being £49 for spot and £49 10s. for futures 
Best Selected has advanced £1 to £57. 

Pig Lead.—Since the decline in price there has been 
practically no business transacted. Consumers are tak- 
ing the same stand as the consumers of Copper have 
held for some time. They are not buying in advance. 
They are also asking merchants and brokers to guaran- 
tee their prices, but are meeting with no success in this 
respect. Consequently there is a standstill in business. 
The American Smelting & Refining Company still quote 
Desilverized 4c., New York, and 3.95e¢., St. Louis. Lon- 
don remains unchanged at £10 3s. 9d. 

Spelter.—This metal is also a drug on the market. 
There is practically no business and prices have eased 
off somewhat. Spot is nominally 4.25c. to 4.30¢e., New 
York, while St. Louis advices quote 4.12c. London is 
down to £16 15s. 

Antimony—Is unchanged, Hallett’s being quoted at 
814c., Cookson’s 104c., and outside brands 8c. 

Nickel—Is unchanged, contract prices continuing on 
a basis of 60c. 

Quicksilver.—No change has taken place, demand be- 
ing rather slack, with prices on a basig of $51 per flask 
of 76% Ibs. in lots of 50 flasks or more. London is quoted 
£8 17s. 6d. 

Tin Plates.—The American Tin Plate Company con- 
tinue to sell for the first quarter of next year on a basis 
of $4.19 per box of standard 100-lb. Cokes, f.0.b. New 
York. and $4 f.o.b. mills. Business is fair and the mar- 
ket contains no Interesting features. 
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The New York Machinery Market. 
NEw YorK, December 31, 1901. 

Practically the whole story of the New York machin- 
ery trade of 1901 has been told. In the 51 previous re- 
ports the important features of the market were out- 
lined. Little remains to be said on this, the last day of 
the closing week of the year. Although there was noth- 
ing of great importance to mark the exit of 1901, the 
week was by no means entirely devoid of business. In 
fact, it was an exceptionally good week as end of the 
year weeks go. There was a nice volume of little busi- 
ness. Orders for one or two machines were sufficiently 
numerous to keep merchants fairly busy and remind 
them of the fact that the old year was not dying with 
out a struggle. Inquiry was also comparatively good. 
Everything tended to strengthen the belief that the new 
year will open under most gratifying auspices. 

A fair sized inquiry for machine tools has just come 
to our notice from the South. 

The American Machine Company, 524-532 East Main 
street, Louisville, Ky., advise us that, exclusive of 
boiler, engine, one special 72-inch Niles full universal 
radial drill and one 72-inch Niles horizontal boring and 
turning mill, which have been purchased, they would be 
pleased to receive quotations from manufacturers for 
the following equipment for their new plant now in 
course of erection at Jackson and Main streets: Power 
traveling cranes, jib cranes, one key seat slotting ma- 
chine, several small drill presses and several small 
lathes, to be installed in the machine shop; hand travel- 
ing and jib cranes, one steam hammer, bolt threading 
machine, punch and shears, bending rolls and blast fan, 
to be driven by electric motor, to be installed in smith 
shop; power traveling crane, cupola with capacity of 5 
tons, blast fan and casting mill, to be installed in foun- 
‘dry; planer, jointer, cross and rip saws, boring and 
tenant machine, band saw and wood lathes, to be in- 
stalled in wood shop; equipment for heating entire plant 
by steam, and electric light plant direct connected of 
about 20 k.w. and 110 volts capacity. The plant will 
be operated by one Huston, Stanwood & Gamble 75 
horse-power engine and one 100 horse-power horizontal 
tubular boiler. The dimensions of the different shops 
are: Machine shop, 50 x 150 feet, of brick and 
steel, with cast iron interior and gravel roof, two sto- 
ries; smith shop, 25 x 75 feet, of brick and steel, with 
east iron interior, one story; foundry, 45 x 150 feet, of 
brick and steel, with cast iron interior and gravel roof, 
one story; wood shop, 68 x 100 feet, of brick, with wood 
interior and tin roof, two and one-half stories. 

There was a little comment in the trade in connection 
with the reporting of a new incorporation, which filed 
a charter in New Jersey recently. It is known as the 
Bourne Company, and has a capital of $100,000. Among 
the incorporators are named Frederick G. Bourne, Wil- 
liam F. Proctor. Douglas Alexander and Theodore E. 
Hardenburg, all of whom are connected with the Singer 
Mfg. Compsny of Elizabethport, N. J. Lebbeuse B. Mil- 
ler, the general superintendent of the Singer Works, is 
named as the company’s agent. An official of the new 
company informed a representative of The Iron Age that 
the new concern would not go into manufacturing at 
present. He said that it was found that the business of 
the Singer could be facilitated by the aid of another cor- 
poration. The objects of the company are to buy, sell 
and manufacture sewing machines. At present the con- 
cern will only buy and sell. 

It is likely that a new automobile plant will be erected 
in Elizabethport, N. J., to replace the Riker Motor Vehicle 
Company plant, which has been removed to Hartford, 
Conn. A. L. Riker, First Vice-President Byllesby, Chief 
Engineer Whiting and Chief Constructor Sammis of the 
company have resigned. These gentlemen opposed the 
removing of the works, but when their opposition was 
of no effect they withdrew from the concern. Mr. Riker 
is said to still hold the principal patents covering the 
Riker vehicle. While no announcement has been made 
as yet, it is stated in the trade that a new company will 
be organized and new works built. 

A report which is being carefully followed in the trade 
is to the effect that the Pennsylvania Railroad Company 
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are to build an immense car wheel plant at Altoona, 
Pa. A large tract of land has been purchased adjoining 
the car shops, and it is stated that the new plant will 
cost approximately $1,000,000. 

Local press reports to the effect that E. W. Bliss had 
purchased property on Hast Twenty-third street, New 
York, and would erect a ten-story factory building 
caused considerable comment in the trade. It was at 
first taken that the E. W. Bliss Company of Brooklyn 
had some new project in contemplation. Mr. Bliss in- 
forms us, however, that, having property on Twenty- 
second and Twenty-third streets and Second avenue, he 
intends building a ten-story factory structure for rental. 
The enterprise will in no way be connected with the E. 
W. Bliss Company. In the new building there will be 
a power plant not only large enough to supply the requi- 
site electric current for use in it, but also of sufficient 
size to drive all of the machinery in adjoining buildings 
owned by Mr. Bliss. This will do away with two exist- 
ing steam plants. , 

The Navy Department has called for bids, to be 
opened January 14, for furnishing the following supplies 
for the Puget Sound Navy Yard: For the installation 
of a steam heating system in the general storehouse; 
one locomotive steam crane; one 5 horse-power motor; 
one stationary stop engine, with automatic governor; 
one back geared screw cutting engine lathe; modern 
tool room lathe, with compound rest and taper attached; 
one 16-inch triple quick return crank shaper; one 21%4- 
inch combination radial drill; one combination punch and 
sheathing machine; one 14-inch sensitive drill, with 
square and box tables; one power grindstone complete, 
with stone dressing attachment; one bench emery grind- 
er; one twist drill grinder for grinding drills from \% to 
2% inches. 

A number of machine tools and a steam winch are 
included in the supplies to be purchased for the Mare 
Island Navy Yard, under bids to be opened on Janu- 
ary 14. 

G. W. Subette, city engineer of Minneapolis, Minn., 
will receive bids until January 31 for furnishing boilers 
and traveling crane for the two 15,000,000-gallon pump- 
ing engines. 

Bids are wanted until January 21 for furnishing and 
erecting in the Brilliant pumping station, Pittsburgh, 
two compound condensing high duty pumping engines; 
also in the Herron Hill pumping station one triple com- 
pound condensing high duty pumping engine. J. Guy 
McCandlass, director Department of Public Works. 

Proposals will be received at the Bureau of Yards 
and Docks, Navy Department, Washington, until Febru- 
ary 15 for constructing a coal storage and handling 
plant at the Navy Yard, Bremerton, Wash. Plans and 
specifications can be seen at the Navy Yard named or 
will be furnished by the Bureau. Mordecai T. Endicott. 
Chief of Bureau. 

On January 1, 1902, the Bullock Electric Mfg. Com- 
pany of Cincinnati and the Wagner Hiectric Mfg. Com- 
pany of St. Louis will establish a Foreign Sales Depart- 
ment, with headquarters at Cincinnati. Hereafter all 
foreign business, except in Mexico and Canada, for the 
two companies will be handled by this new department, 
which will be under the management of Frank G. 
Bolles. The work of the Advance Department will con- 
tinue under the direction of Mr. Bolles, under whose 
charge it has been for the past three years. 

Formal announcement to the trade was made by 
Browne & Frothingham of 32 Broadway of their opening 
of a department for the export of machine tools. This 
department will be under the supervision of A. M. Fish- 
er, who has just returned to New York after three years 
spent in Japan, where his entire attention was devoted 
to this branch of engineering. Catalogues and prices, to- 
gether with shipping weights and measurements are so- 
licited from the machine tool builders of the United 
States. Correspondence is desired with the purchasers 
of machine tools in foreign countries. 

Cleaver Brothers have established themselves as me- 
chanical, civil and sanitary engineers at 189 Montague 
street, Brooklyn, N. Y. C. E. Cleaver and P. J. Cleaves 
comprise the firm. They have had experience in the erec- 











tion of steel and masonry buildings, heavy foundations, 
piers, railroads, &c., in the employ of the Navy Depart- 
ment. 

a 


Wireless Telegraphy. 


Arthur V. Abbott, in an article published in the lec 
trical World, takes up the question: 

But what is the actual status quo of wireless teleg- 
raphy as a commercial art, and what are the probabili- 
ties for the future? Both in this country and in Europe, 
Mr. Marconi has demonstrated that readable signals may 
be sent over a space of nearly 100 miles. Other experi 
menters have confirmed these results. The apparatus is 
easily manipulated, is reliable, does not require extraor 
dinary skill to operate, and is not excessively expensive 
in cost of construction. As yet the range is limited t 
100 miles, nor has more than a third of this distance 
ever been covered, excepting at sea, for it is curious to 
note that all attempts on land have so far been failures 
when pushed over a space exceeding a few miles. The 
squadrons of the world have proven the possibility of 
signaling under all conditions of naval maneuvers, and 
there are several experimental stations at work at sun 
dry points on the English coast with apparent success. 
But when the records are examined for reports as to com 
mercial business and when one looks for the number of 
instruments operated for revenue and the returns there 
from, not a single instance is to be found, The African 
War would seem to have presented a peculiarly attractiy: 
opportunity to demonstrate the value of Hertzian teleg 
raphy. Instruments and operators were shipped to the 
front, but not a message was transmitted, because, for 
sooth, no masts were included in the outfit, and it was al 
leged that the African meteorological conditions were so 
anti-British that when there was wind enough to fly a 
kite at one station there was none at the other, some 30 
miles away. Meanwhile an old fashioned rival of wire 
less telegraphy (the heliograph) flashed its nightly tid 
ings during all the weary months of the siege of Lady 
smith. 

As the transmitting station is the center of a spherical 
wave, it follows that a receiver located at any point on 
the successive surfaces as the wave progresses may be 
affected. This fact has been urged as a serious objection 
to radiant telegraphy, as secrecy is impossible. For this 
reason it is doubtless somewhat easier to obtain a know] 
edge of wireless signals than those transmitted by othe 
methods, but saving the use of a cipher, there is no meth- 
od of telegraphing or telephoning with which an expert 
eavesdropper cannot readily become acquainted, and 
cryptographers are always busy inventing new codes to 
replace those which their equally ingenious and too cu- 
rious opponents have deciphered. A much more serious 
consequence of the spherical wave is the enormous ex- 
penditure of energy in proportion to the effect on the re- 
ceiver. When it is remembered that the energy at the 
emitting station must vary as the square of twice the dis- 
tance between the oscillator and coherer. the glibness 
with which the ease of signaling from London to New 
York is discussed, recalls the Solomonic aphorism regard- 
ing *“‘ He that answereth a matter before he heareth it,” 
Further, as the radiation from any source may impinge 
upon any receiver located within the sphere of its influ- 
ence, a hostile transmitter may be easily operated and the 
injection of a few meaningless symbols throw, into hope- 
less confusion all of the receivers in its neighborhood. In 
point of speed Hertzian telegraphy again finds itself sadly 
handicapped. Even in expert hands it is slow in compari- 
son with other methods. The sending key must transmit 
the heavy currents needed to excite a powerful induction 
coil; there is also the inertia of the oscillator and sluggish- 
ness of the coherer and decohering mechanism, so a dozen 
or fifteen words per. minute becomes phenomenal, and 
on the average rarely more than eight or ten are achieved. 
Mr. Gradgrind would probably summarize the present 
condition of wireless telegraphy something as follows: A 
limit of 100 miles at sea and one-third of that on land. 
The impossibility of secrecy excepting by code. The im- 
possibility of operating more than one station simultane- 
ously within the limits of a single receiver. The help- 
lessness of the receiver when subjected to hostile radia- 
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tion. The probable average speed of less than a dozen 
words per minute, with the expenditure of an enormous 
amount of energy. To offset, there is only the saving in 
the cost of line construction between the two stations, 
which ordinarily would be cheap in comparison with the 
royalty which the owners of the Marconi patents are ru- 
mored to charge. 

But what of the future? Wireless telegraphy is only 
a few years old and in the natural course of evolution 
may develop as usefully as the telegraph or telephone. As 
electric waves differ only in speed and amplitude from 
others, they obey the same laws of reflection and refrac- 
tion. Therefore it should be possible to concentrate them 
and produce an electric beam by means of proper mirrors 
or lenses, in the same manner as a search light ray is ob- 
tained. It seems possible that the circuits in the receivers 
and oscillators could be so adjusted that they should only 
mutually respond to each other like a pair of sympathetic 
tuning forks. Theoretically all this is within the nature 
of things, and if achieved would go far toward removing 
the présent impracticabilities. Mr. Marconi claims, it is 
said, to have solved these problems and to have produced 
a syntonic receiver and transmitter that only respond to 
the particular waves emitted by the one and that are in- 
tended for the other. He also, it is claimed, has produced 
a projecting apparatus that emits a well defined electric 
beam, and has replaced the vertical receiving masts by an 
equally efficient and more compact collecting cylinder. As 
yet, however, these are nothing but the merest rumors, 
unless a very indefinite letter from Professor Fleming 
may be regarded as confirmatory evidence. Possibly the 
first year of the new century will reveal some discovery 
that may be a panacea for all of the “ ills which Hertzian 
signaling is heir to,” but from the cold and calm stand- 
point of present facts the way appears to be tedious, the 
road hard and difficult and the goal a long way in the fu- 
ture, 
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The Consolidation of Pneumatic Tool Interests. 


With a capital of $7,500,000 the Chicago Pneumatic 
Tool Company were incorporated in New Jersey last 
Saturday. At present the officers of the company are in 
Chicago perfecting the details of the consolidation. No 
official statement has been made since the incorporation 
of the company. As previously stated in The Iron Age, 
the new company will amalgamate the interests of the 
tormer Chicago Pneumatic Tool Company, the Franklin 
Air Compressor Company, the Bozer Machine Company, 
the Chisholm & Moore Mfg. Company and the Tate- 
Howard Company of Manchester, England. The incor- 
porators of the new company are Clifford W. Perkins, 
K. K. MeLaren and L. I. Bailey. 

schihcnlihinll canines 

Ralph L. Morgan, son of Charles H. Morgan of the 
Morgan Construction and Morgan Spring companies, 
and now with the American Bicycle Company, has been 
granted a patent for a vehicle adapted to automobile 
purposes. The claim is for combination of a frame; a 
front axle transversely pivoted thereto, so as to be free 
to turn upon a transverse, central horizontal axis, and 
side bars and thrust bars extending from the front to 
the rear axles, and arranged so as not to interfere with 
the turning of the front axle, or its central horizontal 
transverse pivot. The patent is assigned to Charles R. 
Flint of New York. 


All previous season records for iron ore receipts at 
any one harbor in the world have been broken by Ash- 
tabula. According to the Marine report just completed 
the ore received during the season just past aggregates 
4,477,000 tons. Ashtabula’s ore receipts in 1900 were 
3,717,128 tons, the largest season’s receipts up to that 
time in the history of any port. Coal shipments from 
Ashtabula during 1901 were 1,484,335 tons, against 1,- 
593,225 tons the year before. 


Sdward S. Hutchinson, chief drafting engineer of 
the Bath Iron Works, Bath, Maine, died on December 
25 from nervous prostration, aged 35 years. He was 
born in Providence, R. I., and graduated from the Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of Technology. 
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A Census Report on Industrial Con- 
solidations. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., December 31, 1901.—An interest- 
ing bulletin has been prepared by the Census Office on 
the subject of industrial combinations, in which, as 
would naturally be expected, the iron and steel group 
appears at the head of the list, both with reference to 
capital invested and value of output. As the statistics 
were originally designed to cover conditions as they ex- 
isted during the census year ending May 31, 1900, a 
number of important combinations are omitted from the 
Official summaries, but in the case of the United States 
Steel Corporation, for example, a separate table is sup- 
plied showing their constituent companies, their capi- 
talization, &c., while in the official summary such of the 
constituent companies as were in existence May 31, 1900, 
are also included. The following are the features of spe- 
cial interest to readers of The Iron Age: : 

“Some misconception exists as to what constitutes 
‘an industrial combination,’ and it was necessary in 
order to obtain a uniform basis of tubulation to fix a 
definition which should limit and designate the cor- 
porations to be included. The following definition was 
therefore formulated: 

“*TPor the purpose of the census the rule has been 
adopted to consider no aggregation of mills an indus- 
trial combination unless it consists of a number of 
formerly independent mills which have been brought 
together into one company under a charter obtained for 
that purpose. We therefore exclude from this category 
many large establishments comprising a number of 
mills which have grown up, not by combinations with 
other mills, but by the erection of new plants or the 
purchase of old ones. 

“The word ‘trust’ was avoided in this definition, 
because, while it may have come to convey to the popu- 
lar mind a definite significance, it stands technically 
for a form of organization under which the stockholders 
of each of the separate companies assign their stock to 
a certain number of trustees, thus giving to these 
trustees an irrevocable power of attorney to vote the 
stock as they see fit. This form of organization has 
been declared illegal by the act of July 2, 1890, Fifty- 
first Congress, first session, entitled ‘An act to protect 
trade and commerce against unlawful restraint of 
monopolies,’ 26 Statutes at large, page 209, and by the 
statutes of many States. 

“This definition excludes from the catagory of in- 
dustrial combinations a number of corporations which 
are commonly considered as such combinations because 
they represent enormous aggregations of capital or con- 
trol a large number of plants. Some of these large es- 
tablishments are not incorporated, and many of them 
arose from very small beginnings and have increased 
from time to time by the construction of new mills or 
by the purchase and rehabilitation of other plants, not 
through any method of combination or consolidation or 
any change in the previous management. 

“In order to avoid any misunderstanding as to the 
corporations included by this office in the groups of in- 
dustrial combinations there is here presented a list giv- 
ing the names of these corporations, together with cer- 
tain other data. The list contains the names of 183 cor- 
porations, controlling 2029 plants that were active dur- 
ing the census year, and also 174 plants that were re- 
ported as idle during that period, showing an average 
of 11 active plants to each corporation. The corpora- 
tions embraced under the three heads—1, iron and steel 
and their products; 2, metals and metal products other 
than iron and steel, and, 3, vehicles for land transporta- 
tion, &c.—are as follows: 

Tron and Steel and Their Products. 


No. of plants Capitaliza- 
Name of combination. controlled. 
Alabama Consolidated Coal & Iron Company 4 
American Axe & Tool Company 6 
American Bridge Company 
American Iron & Steel Mfg. Company 
American Ordinance Company 
American Radiator Company 
American Sheet Steel Company 
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American Steel & Wire Company of New Jer- 
sey 4 90,000,000 

Anerican 'Tin Plate Company 50,000,000 

American Wood Working Machine Company. 4,000,000 

Atlas Tack Company 700,000 

Central Foundry Company 14,000,000 

Continental Gin Company 3,000,000 

Empire Steel & Iron Company 5,000,000 

Federal Steel Company.. 200,000,000 

Herring-Hall Marvin Company 3,300,000 

International Heater Company 1,800,000 

International Power Company............ 

International Steam Pump Company 

National Enameling & Stamping Company. . 

National Malleable Casting Company 

National Saw Company 

National Shear Company 

National Steel Company 

National ‘Tube Company 

Niles-Bement-Pond Company 

Ohio Tool Company of Auburn, N. Y 

Otis Elevator Company 

Pittsburgh Stove & Range Company 

Republic Iron & Steel Company 

Shelby Steel Tube Company 

Standard Chain Company 

Steel Tired Wheel Company 

Susquehanna Iron & Steel Company 

United Shoe Machinery Company 

United States Cast Iron Pipe 
Company 

Virginia Iron, Coal & Coke Company....... 

Wheeling Steel & Iron Company 

American Steel ——. Company 

American Steel Hoop Company 


350,000 
11,000,000 
2,000,000 
55,000,000 
15,000,000 
3,000,000 
4,000,000 
1,500,000 
25,000,000 


30,000,000 
10,000,000 
5,000,000 
4,200,000 
33,000,000 


$952,850,000 
Metal and Metal Products Other than Iron and Steel. 


No. of plants Capitaliza- 
controlled. tion. 
$75,000,000 
20,000,000 
3,000,000 
65,000,000 
4,000,000 
600,000 


& Foundry 


Name of combination. 
Amalgamated Copper Company 
American Brass Company 
American Shot & Lead Compan 
American Smelting & Refining Company.... 
American Type Founders’ Company 
Cherokee-Lanyon Spelter Company 
International Silver Company 
Magnus Metal Company 
National Lead Company 
New Jersey Zinc Company 
Standard Sanitary Mfg. Company 5,000,000 


$235,600,000 
Vehicles for Land Transportation. 


American Bicycle Company 
American Car & Foundry Company 
Pressed Steel Car Company 

The Pullman Company 

Standard Wheel Company 
Southern Car & Foundry Company 


$30,000,000 
60,000,000 
25,000,000 
74,000,000 
1,000,000 
3,000,000 


$193,000,000 

“In order that each branch of manufacturing indus- 
try may receive its proper credit it has been found 
necessary, in some cases, to secure from companies 
engaged in the manufacture of two or more classes of 
products of a different nature a separate report ‘for 
each. This is particularly true in the case of iron and 
steel manufacture, in which industry separate returns 
were required for the blast furnaces, rolling mills, pipe 
works, tin dipping plants, foundries and machine shops 
and other branches. These will also appear in the statis- 
tics of manufactures as separate and distinct plants, 
although the operations of all may really be carried on 
under one roof, and are generally considered as one 
establishment. This will account for what appears to 
be an excess in the number of plants accredited to the 
American Tin Plate Company and others of the large 
iron and steel corporations. The American Tin Piate 
Company operate 34 rolling mills for the production 
of iron and steel sheets, and in connection with these 
they also operate 31 tin dipping plants, making, in all, 65 
plants. Although these apparent duplications occur 
principally in the iron and steel industry, there are a 
number of such instances in other groups, chief among 
which is*that of the National Lead Company, in the 
group of ‘metals and metal products other than iron 
and steel.’ The nature of the products of this company 
made it necessary to secure several separate reports 
from some of the establishments controlled, thus mak- 
ing the total number of plants appear to exceed what 
is usually accredited to the company. 

“Since it is impossible to present the figures for each 
industrial combination separately without violating the 
pledge of the Census Office that no publication of these 
statistics of manufactures will be made which will re- 
veal the details of private business, the reports for the 
different plants were assigned to generic groups of in- 
dustries according to their products of chief value. The 
digures for the iron and steel group are given as follows: 

* Number of combinations, 40; number of plants, 447; 
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capital, $341,779,954; number of ofticials, 6075; salaries 
paid, $7,462,386; average number of wage earners, 145,- 
609; wages paid, $81,098,583; miscellaneous expenses, 
$18,067,249; cost of materials used $325,630,784; value of 
products, $508,626,482. 

“The statistics covering metals and metal products 
other than iron and steel are as follows: 

“Number of combinations, 11; number of plants, 89; 
capital, $118,519,401; number of officials, 1047; salaries 
paid, $1,571,414; average number of wage earners, 20,- 
522; wages paid, $12,356,772; miscellaneous expenses, 
$2,847,356; cost of materials used, $131,020,638; value of 
products, $180,154,703. 

“ The corresponding figures covering vehicles for land 
transportation are as follows: 

‘**Number of combinations, 6; number of plants, 65; 
capital, $85,965,683; number of officials, 1967; salaries 
paid, $1,940,778; average number of wage earners, 34,- 
422; wages paid, $17,571,613; miscellaneous expenses, 
$3,519,070; cost of materials used, $56,600,518; value of 
products, $85,985,533. 

“It will be noted that the item of capital in the above 
summaries bears no relation to the stock issued or au- 
thorized, but is made up in the case of each combination 
of land, buildings, machinery, tools and implements, cash 
and sundries, and is denominated *‘ live’ capital. 

“The iron and steel industry is at the head, with a 
gross product of $508,626,482, which is more than double 
the value of the product of any other group, except that 
of ‘food and kindred products,’ and represents nearly 
one-third of the total gross value of products of all the 
industrial combinations. The total value of all the prod- 
ucts of the industrial combinations reported was $1,661,- 
295,3¢4. 

“The 183 corporations employed, on an average, 
399,192 wage earners during the census year, the great- 
est number employed at any one time during that year 
being 508,193, and the least number, 333,164. To these 
employees the sum of $194,534,715 was paid in wages. 
In addition to the wage earners, employment was given 
to 24,585 salaried officials, clerks, &c., to whom salaries 
amounting to $32,653,628 were paid. ‘There was ex- 
pended by these industrial combinations for miscella- 
neous expenses a total of $151,851,077, which was distrib- 
uted among the several items. The total cost of mate- 
rials utilized by industrial combinations was $1,085,083,- 
828. It is not to be assumed, however, that a combina- 
tion of these figures of expenses subtracted from the 
total reported value of products is in any sense indica- 
tive of the profits in the manufacture of these products 
during the census year. The census schedule takes no 
cognizance of the cost of selling manufactured articles, 
or of interest on capital invested, or of mercantile losses 
incurred in the business, or of depreciation in plant. 
The value of the products given is the value as obtained 
or fixed at the shop or factory. This statement is neces- 
sary in order to avoid erroneous conclusions from the 
figures presented. 

“The value of the products given for all the indus- 
trial combinations, $1,661,295,364, is the gross value, and 
not the net or true value. The difference between these 
two should be carefully noted. The gross value is found 
by adding the value of products in the separate estab- 
lishments. But the finished product of one establish- 
ment is often the raw material for another. In such 
cases the value of the former reappears in the latter, and 
thus the original cost of certain materials may be in- 
cluded several times in the gross value. The net or true 
value is found by subtracting from the gross value the 
value of all materials purchased in a partly manufac- 
tured form. In this way the duplications in the gross 
value are eliminated.” 

The statistics given in the bulletin with regard to the 
United States Steel Corporation embrace simply the 
enumeration of. the constituent companies with their 
stock and bonds authorized and issued. w. x. ¢. 

apie lta: at ata 


To Settle Upon Price of Brass. 


A conference of the principal manufacturers of Brass 
is scheduled to take place in New York on January 2. 
It is believed that a reduction of the price of Brass will 


be decided upon. Since the last meeting of the produc- 
ers of tue vellow composition prices of Copper have been 
further reduced. It is now considered advisable for 
trade purposes te make some concessions in the price. 
As the price of Brass has relatively been considerably 
lower than the price of Copper it is not believed that the 
contemplated reduction will be very heavy. 


— aoa 


lron and Industrial Stocks. 


The week under review has been one of advancing 
prices, generally speaking. The Car and Foundry issues, 
International Pump, Pressed Steel Car, Republic Iron 
& Steel, Tennessee and United States Steel issues all 
have gained somewhat . It is noted, too, that some of 
the long neglected stocks, like Virginia Coal, Iron & 
Coke and Cast Iron Pipe have attracted more interest and, 
show improvement. There has been somewhat of a 
rally, too, in American Car Company issues. 

Dividends.—The Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company 
have declared the regular quarterly uividend of 1% per 
cent., payable December 31. 

The Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Company have de- 
clared the regular quarterly dividend of 154 per cent. on 
the first preferred stock. 

The E. W. Bliss Company have declared a quarterly 
dividend of 245 per cent. on their common stock, and 2 
per cent. on their preferred stock, payable January 2. 

sical 

The Lackawanna Company Buys Mining Property. 

The Lackawanna Iron & Steel Company have pur- 
chased the Sherman interest in the mines, railroad prop- 
erty and furnace of Witherbee, Sherman & Co., at Port 
Henry, N. Y. The members of the Sherman family, 
George D. Sherman, George K. Sherman and John R. 
Sherman, held a third interest, the balance being con- 
trolled by Frank S. Witherbee, Walter C. Witherbee and 
Wallace E. Foote, Jr. The company own the famous 
ore property on Lake Champlain, extensively developed, 
with a magnetic concentrating plant, now being doubled. 
The railroad from Mineville to Port Henry is owned 
jointly with the Port Henry lron Ore Company. On 
Lake Champlain, Witherbee, Sherman & Co. possess 
very extensive ore dock property. Lately the company 
have made extensive shipments of ore, not alone to the 
furnaces on the Hudson River, to the Lehigh and Schuyl- 
kill Valley, but also to the Dominion Iron & Steel Com- 
pany, at Sydney, N. B. By canal or by rail the Port 
Henry mines can ship cheaply to Buffalo, where the 
Lackawanna Iron & Steel Company are building a very 
large and comprehensive plant. 

ccitnienseaiiapmmatiniiiis 

W. B. Scaife & Sons Company.—The firm of Wm. 
B. Scaife & Sons, at Pittsburgh, builders of steel frame 
buildings and heavy sheet and plate iron work, have 
been succeeded by Wm. B. Scaife & Sons Company, a 
corporation with a capital of $850,000. The concern are 
one of the oldest doing business in Pittsburgh, having 
been originally established in that city in 1802. The 
original offices and works are on First avenue, Pitts- 
burgh, but the new plant is at Oakmont, Pa., where it 
is intended to concentrate the offices and entire works. 
The plant at Oakmont will be very materially enlarged 
during the coming year on account of the heavy increase 
in the business of the concern. 

cilities 

The New Castle Steel Plant.—The New Castle Steel 
Works of the National Steel Company, at New Castle, 
Pa., are to be enlarged, and the present capacity will be 
increased one-third or more. The plant contains two 6- 
ton converters, and these will be taken out and larger 
vessels installed. It is intended to bring the capacity 
of the New Castle Works up to about 1000 tons per day. 
The principal output of the plant is sheet bars, and the 
works will close some time during February to install 
the new converters. John Reis is general superinten- 
dent. 


McKeefrey & Co., manufacturers of pig iron, at Lee- 
tonia, Ohio, have recently bought some coal property. 
and will probably build some coke ovens. 


es 
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TRADE ITEMS. 


On January 1 Buchanan-Foster Company, offices 724 
Drexel Building, Philadelphia, Pa., succeeded Garrett- 
Buchanan Company in the Building and Roofing Paper 
business. The new company have purchased the mill 
and tar refinery at York Haven, Pa. 


BEALL SHOVEL COMPANY, Alton, IIl., who started last 
August to make a full line of Cleveland or Open Back 
Shovels, Spades and Scoops, advise us that trade has in- 
creased to such an extent and they had such a demand 
for the Antrim pattern that they have decided to add 
this Shovel to their line. 


THE J. D. WARREN Mrc. Company, Masonic Temple, 
Chicago, are favoring the trade with a holiday souvenir, 
consisting of a handsome memorandum book bound in 
pictorial celluloid covers. This memorandum book, in 
uddition to furnishing ample room for notes, contains 
yearly calendars for 1902, 1903 and 1904, as well as a 
variety of practical information which will be appre- 
ciated by business men and the public generally. Atten- 
tion is incidentally called to the Warren Hardware Shelv- 
ing. The whole arrangement is exceedingly tasteful and 
creditable. 


C. W. ALDRICH, Minneapolis, Minn., has accepted an 
engagement with the Home Stove Company, manufac- 
turers of Model Stoves and Ranges, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Mr. Aldrich will travel through the Northwest, and his 
territory will extend down through Northern Missouri, 
including Kansas City. Mr. Aldrich is well known in the 
Stove and Hardware trade of the Northwest. The Home 
Stove Company have reached the eighth year of their 
existence and have in that time built up a large business 
in their specialties. 


U. T. HUNGERFORD Brass & CopPpER Company, 121 
Worth street, New York, are notifying their customers 
by mail that owing to the unsettled condition of the 
Copper market it is hoped that purchases, until new 
prices are established. will not exceed actual require- 
ments. They also suggest drawing on their stock in New 
York for current necessities, thus obviating future loss 
should a decline occur. By the same opportunity they 
state their stock of Brass, Copper, &c., in New York 
warehouse is in excess of 1,000,000 pounds, the leading 
items of which are mentioned by them. 


THROUGH the efforts of J. M. Fraga, manager of the 
Norway Tack Company, 
which has existed for some time in the rates of the 
Southern classification has been corrected. The cor- 
rection has reference to Brass Washed Goods, which 
have heretofore been classified under second-class mat- 
ter, thus taking the same rating as genuine Brass Goods. 
They now take the same classification as the regular 
black corresponding goods. In other words, if they are 
Tacks they take fourth class rate, and if Nails, sixth 
class rate. 


S. R. Kirkness of J. C. Plimpton & Co., import and 
export American merchants, Plimpton’s Buildings, Old 
Hall street, Liverpool, England, intends visiting the 
United States early in January for the purpose of ar- 
ranging contracts for 1902 supplies. The house are also 
desirous of obtaining additional agencies, and Mr. Kirk- 
ness will be prepared to negotiate for new repre- 
sentations. Those who desire to communicate with Mr. 
Kirkness may address him care of G. A. Plimpton, 70 
Fifth avenue, New York. 


RICHARD B. SHERMAN, who for many years has been 
in charge of an important department of the business of 
Manning, Maxwell & Moore, 85-89 Liberty street, New 
York, has recently identified himself with the J. Edward 
Ogden Company, 147-149 Cedar street, New York, deal- 
ers in Heavy Hardware, where he will be pleased to re- 
ceive his friends. 

———M____ 


Charles B. Hart and Frank T. Ward, trading as 
Julius Lewis Hardware Company, Raleigh, N. C., have 
incorporated their business under the style of Hart- 
Ward Hardware Company. The new company will as- 
sume all assets and liabilities of their predecessors. 


Norristown, Pa., an error 
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HARDWARE. 


THE HARDWARE TRADE IN 1901. 


With the opening of 1902 all classes of the Hardware 
trade can unite in mutual congratulations on the gen- 
eral features of business during the past year. Begin- 
ning with a tone that was not overconfident, but with 
general conditions that promised well, the course of 
trade was such as to dispel any apprehensions that 
existed and justify the expectations of an exceptionally 
satisfactory year, in the activities of which both manu- 
facturers and merchants have participated. The de- 
mand made upon the manufacturers has been steady 
and in some lines so heavy that the supply has been 
inadequate, and the problem with merchants has been 
to obtain goods with sufficient promptness to meet the 
requirements of their customers. It was an easy year 
in which to sell goods, and under these conditions busi- 
ness has naturally been on a profitable basis. There 
was comparatively little speculation in buying, although 
those who were able to anticipate the course of things, 
and especially the strength which was developed in cer- 
tain lines, reaped more than the average share of ad- 
vantage, as they were not infrequently in a position to 
anticipate their wants more freely than would other- 
wise have been the case. The year has, on the whole, 
been a memorable one in other respects besides the 
volume of business and the profit with which it was 


transacted. 


Manufacturers for one thing have learned to be more 
independent than in former years, and have as a rule 
been guarding themselves against one sided contracts 
in which nearly all the advantage was with the pur- 
chaser, against the evils of guaranteeing prices, and 
against the pressure of buyers for extra discounts, 
which sometimes crowded the cost line. The strength 
of the market and the feeling that goods could be dis- 
posed of, possibly at higher prices, made the manufac- 
turers more confident in marketing their products and 
less anxious to book orders for future delivery. There 
was, too, on the part of manufacturers generally, a feel- 
ing of better business methods. The organization of 
large consolidations had something to do with this, 
inasmuch as those large companies are generally char- 
acterized by excellent management and have sufficient 
strength to resist pressure brought to bear on them to 
conform to unbusinesslike usages which have for years 
been too characteristic of the trade. Examples of splen- 
did business management have always been found 
among Hardware manufacturers, but there has often 
been with others a lamentable deficiency in this respect. 
The past year has witnessed a marked improvement in 
this direction. It is hoped that the tendency will be 
continued during the year on which we have entered. 


The department store and the catalogue house con- 
tinue to command the attention of the trade, as they 
are a constant, and, in some sections, a troublesome 
form of competition. The associations of both jobbers 
and retailers recognize the situation, but are at a loss 
as to the measures to be taken to correct the evil or to 
check the tendency. An important event during the 
year was the failure of a large Western catalogue house 
which had for years been a source of great annoyance 
both to wholesale merchants and retail dealers, as such 
houses cultivate a trade with consumers, thus injuring 
the business of retail merchants and diminishing the 


trade which they would otherwise have given to the 
jobbers constituting their regular source of supply. The 
manner in which this kind of competition is to be op- 
posed, and the extent to which merchants may learn 
from or possibly imitate its methods, are questions 


which still #wait settlement. 


The great activity in the Hardware trade the past 
year has had important results in expanding jobbing 
interests at many points. This is illustrated in the 
growing importance of Duluth and the development of 
the jobbing trade in the West and Northwest generally, 
where many of the leading houses have enlarged their 
facilities. This is naturally the result of the existing 
prosperity, which causes growth in every healthy enter- 
prise. The large establishments have not fattened, how- 
ever, at the expense of the smaller ones, but the latter 
have likewise reaped a good share of the growth of the 
Hardware trade. The small jobbing houses which have 
been established at so many points in all parts of the 
country to serve the convenience of local dealers are 
increasing in importance, and their number is constant- 
ly being enlarged by the entrance into the wholesale 
field of establishments which had previously been de- 
voted exclusively to the retail trade. This is a marked 
tendency of the times. It has been found profitable for 
the larger retail merchants to enter the ranks of the 
wholesale trade and employ traveling men to solicit 
business from smaller retailers located in their vicinity. 
This not only enables the house establishing a whole- 
sale department to secure better prices from manufac- 
turers, but it also proves a great convenience to smal) 
retail merchants, who are thus enabled to secure more 
prompt delivery of goods urgently needed, as they can 
draw them from stocks in their immediate vicinity. 
This feature in trade is not confined to the more remote 
sections, but has also developed in the cities where the 
larger retail houses have found it practicable to culti- 


vate a wholesale trade. 





Condition of Trade. 


It is seldom the privilege of an observer of trade coan- 
ditions to chronicle a more gratifying report than is 
called for at this time, when there is on the one hand 
the record of an exceptionally successful year, and on 
the other a hopeful looking forward to a continuance of 
existing prosperity. It will be noted that in almost every 
line sanguine expectations are expressed of a large vol- 
ume of business the coming year and under conditions 
which should make it profitable to both merchants and 
manufacturers. The trade in most leading lines has been 
such as to reduce to moderate size the stocks of manu- 
facturers and merchants. In fact, in not a few lines it 
is still difficult to keep up sufficient assortment to meet 
the needs of the trade. The trouble begins with the 
manufacturer, who often finds it hard to get material 
for his goods, and it passes down through the trade, 
making it incumbent for buyers to do a good deal in the 
way of hurrying shipments. Prices generally are very 
firm. The conditions which exist, both at home and 
abroad, encourage the expectation of a large volume of 
business during 1902. This seems assured unless some 
disturbing inflnence, of which there is no indication. 
unsettles the situation and induces some element of per- 
plexity or alarm. Thus the old year has closed with a 
memorable record and the new opens with bright pros- 
pects, which we trust will be amply realized by the read- 
ers of The [ron Age, who occupy so prominent and re- 
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of your conclusions, as we all wish your help and in- 
fluence. 
You certainly have our thanks for the good work done 


sponsible a position as representatives of the great Iron 
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and Hardware interests and leaders in the industrial and 
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commercial development of the country. 
Chicago. 
(By Telegraph.) 

The Hardware trade is now interrupted ly the neces- 
sity of taking inventory. This has checked orders to 
some extent, but not so much as to cause dullness. The 
tide of business is running in such a flood that nothing 
seems to be effectual in stopping it. The leading job- 
bers take a most encouraging view of the outlook for 
the coming year. They are of the opinion that, consider- 
ing the low stocks now held by the trade and the diffi- 
culty of securing material to adequately supply manu- 
facturers, together with the fine financial condition of 
retail dealers and their customers throughout the West, 
the next three or four months are likely to make the 
question of getting goods more important than the prices 
asked for them. 


Boston. 


31GELow & DowsE Company.—Before your next issue 
the year 1901 will have been closed, whether for the good 
or for the bad. According to one’ssuccess or failure he will 
judge it. Unlike several of the years preceding, it has 
been uneventful, except that the large combinations of 
power and capital have had another year’s trial, and the 
trade have had further experience to judge of their 
good or bad influence. 

Competitive manufacturers have increased their out- 
put, and have sought diligently for trade, which must 
naturally be taken from their powerful antagonists. 
Fighting for another’s customers causes demoralization 
and distrust, which is not usually confined to one class 
of manufacturers, but is liable to extend to the whole 
market. 

That the sales departments of some of the large con- 
solidations have used their power to prevent demoraliza- 
tion and to support the markct is a matter of commenda- 
tion, and should secure the support and thanks of the 
whole trade. The policy they have adopted the past year 
has been broad and liberal, and has prevented heavy 
declines that might have taken place in many leading 
lines had they not given them their support. The past 
year has demonstrated the fact that consolidation prop- 
erly managed is a benefit and should receive the hearty 
and full support of the whole trade. 

Staple and firm prices are much better for the trade 
than irregular and demoralizing ones. With the consoli- 
dations we may hope to keep the market on an even keel 
with fair prices; without them we may return to the old 
time chaos. 

In 1900 the heavy declines in merchandise played 
havoe with the profits. In 1901 the return to normal 
conditions and an even range of prices should make a 
good showing of profits. 

There has been a continued confidence in the market 
all the year. This has influenced good buying, and there 
are few businesses which will not show an increase. 

Stock in the hands of dealers is light. Manufacturers’ 
sales have deplenished their surplus stock. Raw ma- 
terial is scarce and high. Goods being made for the com- 
ing year are made from the high priced stock. With 
these conditions ruling throughout the country it would 
seem that present prices might continue for the first half 
of the coming year. When declines do come if they come 
gradually, the trade are on the watch and do not suffer 
badly. 

The sale of Skates has been better than for many 
years. The sale of Sleds and other seasonable goods has 
been abnormal. 

The various manufacturing interests throughout New 
England are all in operation and labor is fully employed. 

The seasonable weather allows the woodman free 
scope to operate in the woods and the ice harvest will be 
large. 

Everything looks prosperous for 1902. 

Although The Iron Age in its editorials the past year 
has seemed not to fully appreciate the absolute necessity 
of the wholesale dealers to the success of the retailers, it 
is hoped you will in the near future appreciate the error 


in the past and our best wishes for your future success. 


Nashville. 

THE GRAY & DUDLEY HARDWARE CompaANy.—It is very 
doubtful if so general a feeling of satisfaction has ever 
been experienced at the closing of the year’s business as 
is felt at present. This feeling is, no doubt, augmented 
by the general confidence and hopefulness in regard to 
the future. Aside from the evil of too sharp competition, 
the jobbers have no cause for complaint, but rather for 
congratulation. 

The retailers have enjoyed a good trade, made money, 
have fine prospects for the future, and are happy. As 
for the manufacturers, they have simply had a “ plum 
good thing,” of which we should not envy them, as their 
superior wisdom in marketing their products was large- 
ly instrumental in bringing about the present satisfac- 
tory market conditions. No, it is not the disposition of 
the jobbers to “ muzzle the mouth of the ox that tread 
out the corn.’”’ The manufacturers as a class have shown 
us much consideration, and we wish them continued 
prosperity. 

Some sections of our country did not make good crops, 
but the wave of prosperity has covered our country so 
completely that even the stricken localities are benefited 
yery materially. The advance in the price of cotton has 
had a good effect on both trade and collections in the cot- 
ton district. 

We have noticed from reading the daily papers that 
there has been a general scarcity of freight cars, and our 
city has been bo exception to the general rule. In fact, 
we have been placed in a peculiarly unfortunate posi- 
tion, on account of the city having outgrown its railroad 
facilities. I'rem this position we will be relieved within 
the next 30 days. Col. Jere Baxter will reach this city 
with his Tennessee Central Railroad, giving us a new in- 
dependent line to the East. Colonel Baxter has been en- 
gaged for eight years in the construction of this road, and 
its completion to Nashville from the Hast is an event of 
unusual importance, and it will be built at once to tne 
Mississippi River on the west, for which purpose our city 
contributes $1,000,000. The Louisville & Nashville Rail- 
road Company and the Nashville, Chattanooga & St. 
Louis Railroad have just completed new freight depots, 
equipped with all modern improvements and conven- 
iences for handling freight, and with these improvements 
the freight situation at Nashville will be completely re- 
lieved, and we can reasonable expect our town to make 
some rapid strides in commercial progress. Real estate 
is advancing, and there are evidences of prosperity on 
every hand, 

The greatest favor that the Hardware jobber in this 
city is inclined to ask of Santa Claus is simply to place 
in his stocking a guarantee that 1902 will be as good a 
business year as 1901 has been, and we have not lost 
faith in the generosity of our old time friend. We wish 
all of the good readers of The Iron Age the compliments 
of the season, and trust that the editors and managers 
will continue to be blessed with a long subscription list 
and full columns of advertising. 


Baltimore. 


Carun & Futron.—While January 1 records simply 
a date atrived at, just as a milestone measures distance 
traveled, we must not consider that there is an interval 
between the year ended and the one begun, or that as 
between the old of yesterday and the new of to-day the 
contrast 1s such as to excite comment; on the coutrary, 
the schemes and the plans, the hopes and the prophesies 
of the last 12 months find their realization in those 
which follow. It is well, however, to consider what those 
expectations are and the possibilities of their realization. 

We in the Hardware trade have seen during the year 
1901 possibly the highest development of the syndicate, 
the trust or the consolidation, by whatever name it may 
be called, and we have also seen the accumulated wealth 
of a great chough young nation withdrawn from its local 
investments and hiding places and converted into the 
Securities of great industrial combinations. 
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As to whether speculations in such stocks have proved 
remunerative to the investors we do not wish to dis- 
cuss, but we are interested in the working out of the 
plans and methods of these great corporations in their 
efforts to earn the dividends necessary to maintain the 
market value of the stocks held so largely by the Amer- 
ican nation. 

In the production of iron and steel is one organiza- 
tion the marvel of the world, whose organization and 
imanagement must surely be the perfection of business 
ability when we cousider that for the first half of 1901 
its net earnings were only $15,000,000 less than the total 
net dividends for a whole year of the entire national 
banking system of the United States, and should the last 
six months of the year show as good results its total 
annual earnings would largely exceed those of the en- 
tire banking system of this country! The confidence of 
the public in this organization has surely been well de- 
served, judging from the life of the eorporation so far, 
but all trusts or combinations cannot show the same 
satisfactory results to their stockholders. 

One year ago it looked as though with the immense 
aggregation of capital in the hands of one combination 
there would be no room or opportunity for any outside or 
independent concern, and that it would require wonder- 
ful nerve on the part of any capitalist to undertake to 
compete, but during the year we have seen a number of 
corporations spring into existence, and though of limited 
capital as coinpared with the one whom they an- 
tagonize, their influence has been such that though the 
market for raw material is nearly 50 per cent. higher 
than one vear ago the market price for their manufac- 
tured products has steadily declined. 

We have seen also during the present year the Steel 
Goods Association dissolve, and the lowest prices reached 
for their products known to the trade for several years. 
How long these conditions may continue no one knows 
for when prices are regulated not by the cost of raw 
material plus that of labor, nor affected by the laws of 
supply and demand, and made merely through personal 
antagonism, vindictiveness or desire to punish some of- 
fending competitor, it is only a question of time when a 
reaction occurs, and we may some time suddenly be sur- 
prised by seeing the most discordant elements brought 
into one harmonious whole. 

As to the future of prices it is hard to say. There 
must be undoubted truth in what we hear and read that 
the production of steel is contracted for for the first six 
months of the new year, and that all raw material is ex- 
ceedingly scarce, that coal is high, that coke has been 
almost unobtainable, that transportation lacks the neces- 
sary rolling stock, and with these facts before us, which 
are the elements of cost in the manufacture of goods, 
the conservatism which has kept prices down may not be 
able to continually hold speculation in check, and the 
boom of 1899 may be repeated, especially as the condi- 
tions of the country are so much better than they were 
three years ago. 


Louisville. 


W. B. BELKNAP & Co.—The year goes out without any 
serious disturbance to mark it, filling us with wonder at 
the indefinite possibilities it has demonstrated for our 
country’s consumption of iron and steel. When we were 
producing pig iron at the rate of 10,000,000 tons per an- 
num it was supposed that we had reached high water 
mark. Now that it is running about 17,000,000 tons, there 
is still as great a scramble for raw material and for Bars 
and Bands and Plates as ever, and deliveries apparently 
cannot be promised till some considerable time in the fu- 
ture. That this state of affairs has existed for so long 
and still exists is a wonderful tribute to our consuming 
power as a nation. 

In the midst of our prosperity, the report from Ger- 
many of 500,000 workmen out of employment, mills shut 
down, and no demand, sounds incredible. Of course, we 
shall some day reach the pivotal point ourselves, but it 
will be deferred longer, we think, If disasters follow each 
other in the productive departments in Pittsburgh such 
as one week has seen, Jones & Laughlins, Black Diamond 
Steel Company and Singer Nimick & Co. contributing 
successively to the sorry list. Still we as a people are 
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nothing if not rapidly recuperative, and these will soon 
pass into the forgotten. If we do not have any serious 
disturbances in mine or factory we shall soon be running 
full tilt again, and the immense tonnage which our coun- 
try requires be provided for. 

With the high prices paid for all agricultural products, 
there is every promise for a heavy demand in the spring 
for Agricultural Tools and Implements. There may be a 
scarcity of supply, particularly in these and allied articles 
like Trace Chains, which require an abundant supply of 
raw material in the first place and rapid, expeditious 
passage through the hands of skilled labor in the second. 

The mills and factories hereabout had, we fancy, a 
full and prosperous year, as nearly all of them are en- 
larging their plants and declare that their order books 
for the first quarter of 1902 are well filled. The two roll 
ing mills on this side of the river, with prospects for a 
third, a new Shovel and a new Bolt factory in successful 
operation, together with the rolling mills in our sister 
city, New Albany, carry evidences of prosperity. We think 
we can safely say that all the industries around the falls 
of the Ohio were never in better shape. 

There are considerable plants being 
erected and put in operation here during the coming 
year. The cheap fuel and the ready transportation ef- 
fected both by river and rail have given us material ad- 
vantages, which have attracted much attention; from the 
railroads more perhaps than any other one branch of in- 
dustry, for increase of terminal facilities and the enlarge- 
ment of yards, &c., is very marked. We believe that they 
are simply looking ahead a couple of years. 

The decisions of United States Judge Evans in the 
coal mining cases have practically broken up the union 
camps and put an end to the reign of terror, which was 
permitted to exist for too long a time down in Webster 
and Hopkins counties in the western part of the State. 
The State authorities let this hang on as did the English 
Parliament the Lord Gordon riots, so graphically de- 
seribed by Dickens in “ Barnaby Rudge.” When final- 
ly roused to a sense of duty, backed up by the revulsion 
in public sentiment and the United States Courts, the 
Grand Jury found it imperative to do its duty. Then 
those leaders, “ presidents’ and “ vice-presidents,’ who 
had been exploited in the daily newspapers as the most 
powerful and prominent gentlemen of the day, were in- 
dicted, and are now being looked for by the sheriffs with 
warrants. Their wonderful promises and predictions as 
to what could be and what could not be have all been 
dissipated, and for a while at least we believe that any 
man, whether he be union or nonunion, that wants to 
work with a proper form of agreement with his employ- 
er will be permitted to do so. It seems strange that any 
other state of affairs should be permitted to exist for a 
day. 


prospects of 


Portiand, Oregon. 

CorBETT, FAILING & RospeRtTson.—The first year of 
ithe new century, now closing, will be chronicled a suc- 
cess in the Pacific Northwest. We trust that the years 
to come will be. in the main, as prosperous as it has 
been. Our farmers, stock raisers and fruit growers, on 
the whole, have been successful in their vocations, both 
as to output and prices realized. Timber and lumber in- 
terests were never so prosperous, and a bright future is 
assured them. Our exports of lumber to China, Japan, 
Siberia and South Africa will soon be as extensive as 
flour exports to the same countries. Pennsylvania, Mich- 
igan and Wisconsin timber men have been buying timber 
lands, running into hundreds of thousands of acres, dur- 
ing the past two years. 

Our dairy products are opening markets in the Philip- 
pines, China and Alaska: Our apples are a feature on 
the Waldorf-Astoria menu and hundreds of carloads go 
to England and Germany. Our sheep, grazing on 
the “thousand hills,” are famous for their mutton and 
wool. Jerseys, shorthorns, Herefords and Ayrshires are 
prize winners, both in dairy and beef. Our horses, of 
Altamont aud Hambletonian breed, are among the fast- 
est in the world. Mining for gold, both placer and 
quartz, has never seen such an output, and in the near 
future will be our chief industry. Copper, too, is de- 
veloping the fact that Nature has planted immense store 
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houses of it within our confines, only awaiting capital 
to open the doors. 

Above facts are leaking out, and the immigration 
tending toward the golden shores of the Pacific indicates 
that the year 1902 will surpass in prosperity that of 1901. 
Architects and builders are busy with work on hand 
and estimating for that to come. 


San Francisco. 


MILLER, SLoss & Scort.—The year is about clos- 
ing, and with it the two firms of Miller, Sloss & Scott 
and the Geo. W. Gibbs Company, who on the first day 
of January will consolidate and thereafter be known as 
the Pacific Hardware & Steel Company. So this will be 
the last letter written to The Iron Age from Miller, Sloss 
& Scott. 

Travelers are now coming in to renew their samples, 
overhaul price books and adjust their affairs for the new 
year, with the outlook ahead that 1902 will be as pros- 
perous as 1901. 

The situation on the coast can be summed up in a 
few words. Trade is good, prices are well maintained, 
money is easier, customers are in good spirits and there 
is plenty of stock on the Pacific Coast for the starting 
of the new year. Under these circumstances we are 
again building up our hopes for a very prosperous new 
year. 


St. Paul. 


FARWELL, OzMuN, KIRK & Co.—At the close of the 
first year of the new century we are led to a deep feel- 
ing of cougratulation and thanksgiving on the favorable 
business conditions that exist. 

It is seldom that the business interests of the coun- 
try have gone through the varying fortunes of the year 
with so much to commend and so little to depress. This 
feeling is also greatly intensified by the fact that 1901 
is the fourth consecutive year of general prosperity in 
the Hardware trade of America. 

In 1899—the banner year for the Hardwaremen— 
there were very favorable conditions in the beginning 
of the year. Prices had been abnormally low—much too 
low even to cover cost of production—and the signs of 
the times showed strongly that an advancing market 
was at hand, and this promise was more than realized 
as the months went by. 

But 1901 opened under different conditions; prices in 
general had been advancing—in some case beyond the 
lines of prudence and good business principles—and were 
generally on the plane which would lead conservative 
men to believe that, while large declines might be 
avoided, falling prices were to be expected before the 
end of the year, and in forecasting the probable results 
of the year the prudent merchant set aside a part of 
his profits as likely to be swallowed by that insatiable 
monster that so often disturbs the surface of the busi- 
ness sea—a falling market. 

These fears have not been realized; favorable crops, 
with reasonable prices for them; strikes in important 
manufacturing interests and the steady hand of large 
consolidated interests have all joined together in work- 
ing to maintain a level market, and so the year has 
passed without great fluctuations and at its close we 
find prices firm in most lines, with the prospect of a 
strong market ahead till well on in the new year, and, so 
far as now can be seen, for the entire year. Indeed, the 
prospects are now much better for the coming year than 
they promised 12 months ago for 1901. 

We have referred to 1899 as the banner year. But 
1901 has been a better year in all respects except one— 
that of large advances in prices, with the corresponding 
drawback attending such advances, in the declines that 
are certain to come ahead. 

In a steady market, both as to demand for goods and 
also as to prices, and in a healthy growth in business 
arising from actual wants and wholly separate from 
speculative and spasmodic action, the past year has 
probably never been surpassed in the history of the 
Hardware trade of this country. 

Much the largest source of annoyance and loss ex- 
perienced during the year has come from the unusual 
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ditticulty in getting goods. This has not applied to all 
lines of Hardware, but it has been true of too many 
lines for the comfort and profit of both the wholesale 
and retail merchants. 

As to the outlook for the new year, it certainly is 
full of reasonable promise for good to the Hardware 
trade. ‘There are no signs of declining prices in the 
nearby horizon, nor of general financial disturbances, 
and with fair crops in 1902 there need be no serious 
conditions in trade in any early future. During the past 
year crops have been fair and have been unusually well 
distributed, and the people generally are prosperous, 
whether employed in farming, mining, lumbering or in 
mercantile pursuits, and it would seem certain that the 
conditions of general prosperity have never been more 
favorable than surround us as we enter on the second 
year of the new century. 


Philadelphia. 


SUPPLEE HARDWARE COMPANY.—The closing of the 
year 1901 finds the average wholesale Hardware mer- 
chant either having completed or in the midst of stock or 
inventory taking, or if this is already completed, it finds 
him at work on the general footings. 

The retail dealers of The Iron Age, who have a desire 
to conduct their business intelligently, will no doubt be- 
gin this process by January 2. We hope the results 
found in their footings of books will be eminently satis- 
factory to all. 

The year closes, as it opened, with no cloud of distrust 
or doubt as to the future visible, but with an unprece- 
dented basis of business activity, and sufficient orders 
upon the books of the heavy steel workers to require 
months to execute. 

The various railroads during the past year have been 
taxed to their utmost. During a portion of that time 
fully 10,000 additional cars could have been used to ad- 
vantage. Both manufacturers and merchants have been 
hampered in their trade owing to the lack of cars, and 
recently one of our important railroad officials informed 
a jobber (of whose business we have some intimate 
knowledge) that their road alone could use 5000 addi- 
tional cars to advantage at the time of the conversation. 
Complaints have come in from the retail trade all over 
the country, even from near locations of, say, 100 miles 
distance, of the trouble they have in receiving their 
goods, or disappointment they have had in receiving 
goods for the Christmas holidays in the usual time re- 
quired for transportation. This has been hard during the 
year for both manufacturers and merchants, as well as 
for the railroads themselves. 

The fluctuations in Hardware during the year just 
closed have been comparatively few, less, perhaps, than 
for many years past. Declines during the same period 
have been equally few. This should be satisfactory to 
all who tas we do) think a steady market of fair values 
is most desirable to the trade at large. 

Taking it as a whole, the past year has been one of 
record breaking activity in the various products of steel, 
iron and their correlatives. Yet we should not be un- 
mindful of the fact that notwithstanding this, other con- 
ditions have surrounded us. which might have made it 
one of disaster, had not the financial conditions of the 
country been upon a solid basis. The severe strain In- 
cidental to the stupendous strike of the steel and iron 
workers, the stock panic of the early summer, the short- 
ness of the corn crop in the West, the shortness of the 
cotton crop in the South, the collapse in prices of both 
copper and copper stocks, the intense shock of the as- 
sassination of President McKinley, combined, have only 
temporarily retarded the processes of trade, which, un- 
der less favorable conditions, would have materially im- 
paired credits. 

Confidence is a tender plant, but durirg the past five 
years it has steadily and healthfully increased in 
strength. 

Both pig iron and steel productions for the year have 
been one-sixth greater than ever before in the history of 
the country. ‘The demand for coal has made the produc- 
, tion of that article far in excess of any former year. Our 
export trade, which has been steadily growing, has 
reached a point during the past year somewhat stupen- 
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dous, and, taking it as a whole, the year closes with un- 
precedented activity in iron and steel products, taking 
both the cupacity of the works of the manufacturer and 
the ability of the railroads to distribute. 

We therefore close the year surrounded by general 
prosperity, which caused a general happy Christmas, and 
we enter into the new year with prospects of a profitable 
and satisfactory business. 

The system of government under which we live and 
prosper makes possible a change like that we have recent 
ly passed through, from one President to another, with 
out any change in policy, and consequently manufactur 
ers and merchants all feel that there is no need for a 
change in their business policy. There are no fears of in- 
terruption, no lessening of the income of the average 
wage earner, no change required from the recent prosper- 
ous agricultural devolpments, no change required in 
either the giving or asking of credits, and we feel that the 
average merchant has grown financially stronger during 
the past few years. While business failures have not de- 
creased in numbers during the past year, failures from 
actual loss sustained during 1901 have been considerably 
less. 

We congratulate the readers of The Iron Age on living 
in the most prosperous country on the face of the globe, 
and the best governed country, where a population of 
75,000,000 of people are the most satisfied and contented 
people in the world. 

To all readers of The Iron Age we wish a happy and 
prosperous New Year. 


i 


NOTES ON PRICES. 


Wire Nails.—The absence of lower quotations on 
Wire Nails for the past two weeks has given the trade 
more confidence in the stability of the market. The 
price ruling appears to be attractive, as jobbers are 
placing orders for future delivery. Prices, it is under- 
stood, are practically guaranteed to date of shipment. 
It is expected that the large retailers will come into the 
market after inventory taking, as has become more or 
less of a custom with them. The course of the market 
has justified the policy pursued by the trade in purchas- 
ing Nails in small lots, but it has resulted, almost uni- 
versally, in small stocks throughout the country. Steel 
continues scarce and hard to obtain. Nails are quoted 
in carloads at $2 to $2.05, f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 

New York.—The local market is showing the usual 
holiday quietness. The market is represented by. the 
following quotations: Small lots from store, $2.25 to 
$2.30; carloads on dock, $2.25. 

Chicago, by Telegraph.—The leading manufacturers of 
Wire Nails report a very heavy business, not only for 
shipment to points affected by the recent cut in freight 
rates, but also to cover the requirements of the general 
trade in other sections. Heavy contracts are being 
booked by large distributers. The condition of the Wire 
Nail trade is peculiar, as the demand is so heavy, while 
prices do not show the tendency to strengthen as in other 
branches of iron and steel. The volume of business 
seems to be large enough to absorb the entire production 
at present. The outlook for the spring is exceedingly 
encouraging, and with the present low conditions of 
stocks it is believed that prices will hardly go to a lower 
point. Jobbers report a continued heavy demand from 
dealers, and quote small lots at $2.25 to $2.30, and car- 
loads at $2.20. 

Pittsburgh.—There is no material change to note in 
the Wire Nail market. Considering the season of the 
year, demand is referred to by the manufacturers as be- 
ing fairly satisfactory, the volume of trade at this time 
being a little larger than usual. The impression is grow- 
ing in the trade that Wire Nails, in view of the scarcity 
and high price of steel, are about as low as they will go. 
Small mills that have to buy Rods cannot make Wire 
Nails at a profit at present prices. We quote Wire Nails 
in carloads at $2 to $2.05, and small lots, $2.15 to $2.20, 
depending on order. 


Cut Nails.—Demand for Cut Nails is naturally light 
at this season, and has been curtailed to a greater ex- 
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tent than usual by the low price of Wire Nails. General 
quotations are as foiows, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, plus the ac- 
tual freight to point of destination, terms 60 days, or 2 
per cent. off in 10 days: 

$2.05 


2.10 


Carioad lote@i..cccias. 
Less than carload lots... 


New York.—Cut Nails are in moderate demand in this 
market. Representatives of mills are adhering to the 
price of $2.25 for Nails from store. Jobbers are asking 
the same price generally, but in some instances are sell- 
ing 2 cents below these figures. New York quotations 
for carload and less than carload lots are as follows: 


Corel Tits: O GOGs Si ob ck dees ae ee ee 
Less than carload lots on dock... sg aie alae 3 wee ae 
BEN sr 5-5 ed hawl cri eee eed 


Chicago, by Telegraph—The demand for Cut Nails is 
still curtailed by the supply of Wire Nails available at 
lower prices than Cut Nails. Small lots continue to be 


on 


held at $2.35 by jobbers. 


Pittsburgh.—The Cut Nail mills have reaffirmed De 
cember prices for January delivery. The trade expected 
a reduction would be made in price of Cut Nails, but on 
account of Steel being so high, this was not done. De- 
mand for Cut Nails is fairly satisfactory, considering the 
season of the year. We quote for domestic trade, f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh, plus Tube freight to point of destination, 
terms 60 days or 2 per cent. off in 10 days: 
COSI IOs x Sitasawasiiwess 


Sere 
Less than ecarload lots....... 


; . 216 
In some instances, and for very desirable orders, it is 


possible the above prices will be slightly shaded. 


Barb Wire.—-Orders for Barb Wire are being placed 
more liberally by jobbers and makers of Fencing. The 
market is somewhat irregular, with concessions in price 
from 5 to 10 cents per 100 pounds in some instances. 
Quotations are as follows, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, 60 days, or 
2 per cent. discount for cash in 10 days: 


To jobbers in carload lots, Painted................. $2. 
To jobbers in carload lots, Galvanized............. y 
To jobbers in less than carload lots, Painted........ 2 
To jobbers in less than carload lots, Galvanized..... 2. 
To retailers in carload lots, Painted................ ; 


To retailers in carload lots, Galvanized............. .00 
To retailers in less than carload lots, Painted....... 2.80 
To retailers in less than carload lots, Galvanized.... 3.10 


Chicago, by Telegraph.—The orders for Barb Wire now 
being booked by manufacturers indicate that the coming 
spring is expected to be a period of heavy demand from 
dealers and consumers. The large buyers are making 
preparations to handle fully as large a tonnage as that 
of last spring. Stocks in manufacturers’ hands are very 
low, and the general condition of the iron and steel 
trades would seem to make it reasonable to expect 
prices to be well maintained. Jobbers quote small lots 
at $2.70 to $2.80 for Painted, and $3 to $3.10 for Gal- 
vanized, with 5 cents off for carloads. 


Pittsburgh.—Demand is light, and manufacturers of 
Barb Wire are going after the few orders that are being 
placed very aggressively, with the result that prices are 
being more or less shaded. The general market is 
quoted as follows: Galvanized Barb Wire, $2.90 in car- 
load lots to jobbers, and Painted, $2.60. Terms 60 days 
net, 2 per cent. discount for cash in 10 days, f.o.b. Pitts- 
burgh. These prices, however, are shaded from $2 to $3 
or more, depending on the size of the order and point of 
shipment. 


Plain Wire.—The demand for Plain Wire is larger 
than usual at this season, and may be said to be fairly 
satisfactory. Prices are shaded to some extent. Regu- 
lar quotations are as follows, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, terms 60 
days, or 2 per cent. off for cash in 10 days: 


Base sizes. Plain. Galv. 
To jobbers in carload lots................ 2.25 $2.65 
To jobbers in less than carload lots........ 2.30 2.70 
To retailers in carload lots... ...ccccccccscs 2.35 2.75 
To retailers in less than carload lots....... 2.45 2.85- 


The above prices are for the base numbers, 6 to 9. The 
other numbers of Plain and Galvanized Wire take the 
usual advances, as follows: 
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$0.05 advance over base —.™ 
10 = 7 = 40 
15 40 
20 40 
.o0 40 
45 19 
5D 40 
.70 1.00 
85 
For even weight bundles, 50 pounds and over, 5 cents 


er bundle advance on above. 
Dp 


Binicwinpietsiine 
12 and 12\%.. 
eee 
15 
16 


Chicago, by Telegraph. The supply of Plain Wire has 
not yet increased sufficiently to have much influence on 
prices. The demand is so heavy that the current output 
appears to be well taken. Manufacturing consumers are 
placing good orders and an excellent foundation is being 
laid for the spring trade. Jobbers quote small lots from 
stock at $2.20 to $2.25. 

Pittsburgh.—Consumers are placing large contracts 
and the outlook for spring trade is excellent. General 
quotations to the trade are as follows: 
ee ere Sree $2.25 
To jobbers in less than carload lots 
To retailers in carload lots 
To retailers in less than carload lots 
Galvanized Wire up to No. 14 is 40 cents advance on 
Plain; Nos. 15 and 16, 75 cents advance, and Nos. 17 and 
18, $1 advance. Terms are 60 days, with 2 per cent. off 
for cash in 10 days, f.o.b. Pittsburgh. These prices, 
however, are materially shaded, especially on good or- 
ders. 


Boxwood and Ivory Rules.—A new and thoroughly 
revised list of Boxwood and Ivory Rules has been 
adopted by the manufacturers. In the list which has 
been in use a number of inequalities were developed, and 
in order to correct this condition the new list prices have 
been agreed upon. The base discount on Boxwood Rules 
has been reduced, and is now 60 per cent. The new list, 
as announced by the Upson Nut Company, Unionville, 
Conn., and Cleveland, Ohio, is as follows: 


BOXWOOD RULES. 


One Foot, Four Fold, Narrow. 
Per dozen. 
inches, 


$1.75 
2.00 
2.75 
4.50 


Round joint, middle plates, 8ths and 16ths of 
54 inch wide 
Square joint, middle plates, Sths and 16ths of 
56 inch wide 
Square joint, edge plates, 8ths and 16ths 
5% inch wid 
6. Square joint, half bound, S8ths and 16ths 
5g inch wide 
Square joint, full bound, Sths and 16ths 
54 inch wid 
Arch joint, middle plates, 8ths and 16ths 
5 inch wide 
Arch joint, edge plates, 
5% inch wide 
Arch joint, edge plates, 
7% inch wide 
6 Arch joint, half bound, 
% inch wide 
Arch joint, full 
5 inch wide 


Two Feet, Four Fold, Extra Narrow. 


2.25 
3.25 
4.00 
5.00 
6.00 


bound, 


Square joint, middle plates, Sths and 16ths of 
% inch wide 

Square joint, edge plates, 8ths and 16ths of 
7% inch wide 

Square joint, full bound, 8ths and 16ths of 
drafting scales, % inch wide 


Two Feet, Four Fold, Narrow. 
Round joint, middle plates, Sths and 16ths of inches, 
1 inch wide 
Square joint, middle plates, 8ths and 16ths of inches, 
1 inch wide 
Square joint. edge plates, Sths, 10ths and 16ths of 
inches, drafting scales, 1 inch wide.............. 
Square joint, half bound, 8ths and 16ths of inches, 
drafting scales, 1 inch wide 
Square joint, full bound, 8ths and 16ths of inches, 
drafting scales, 1 inch wide 
Arch joint, middle plates, Sths and 16ths of inches, 
drafting scales, 1 inch wide 
Arch joint, edge plates, Sths, 10ths and 16ths of 
inches, drafting scales, 1 inch wide 
Arch joint, edge plates, S8ths, 10ths, 12ths and 16ths 
of inches, with inside beveled edges, architects’ 
drafting scales, 1 inch wide 
Arch joint, half bound, S8ths and 16ths 
drafting scales, 1 inch wide 
Arch joint, full bound, 8ths and 16ths 
drafting scales, 1 inch wide 
Double arch joint, bitted, S8Sths and 16ths 
drafting scales, 1 inch wide 
Double arch joint, full bound, 8ths and 16ths of 
inches, drafting scales, 1 inch wide 


Two Feet, Four Fold, Broad. 


Round joint, middle plates, 8ths and 16ths of inches, 
1% inches wide 
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40. 
40%. 


93. 


90. 
9214. 
92. 
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Square joint, middle plates, Sths and 16ths of inches, 
drafting scales, 154 inches wide 

Square joints, edge plates, Sths, 10ths and 16ths of 
inches, drafting scales, 154 inches wide 

Square joint, half bound, 8ths, 10ths and 16ths of 
inches, drafting scales, 1% inches wide 

Square joint, full bound, 8ths, 10ths and 16ths of 
inches, drafting scales, 1% inches wide 

Arch joint, middle plates, 8ths and 16ths of inches, 
drafting scales, 135, inches wide 

Arch joint, edge plates, 8ths, 10ths and 16ths of 
inches, drafting scales, 1% inches wide 

Arch joint, full bound, S8ths, 10ths and 16ths of 
inches, drafting scales, 1% inches wide 
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10.0 
Double arch joint, bitted, 8ths, 10ths and 16ths of 


inches, drafting scales, 1% inches wide 

Double arch joint, half bound, 8ths, 10ths and 16ths 
of inches, drafting scales, 1% inches wide 

Double arch joint, full bound, 8ths, 10ths and 16ths 
of inches, drafting scales, 1% inches wide 


Two Feet, Four Fold, Slide, 


Arch joint, edge plates, Gunter’s slide, 8ths, 10ths, 
12ths and 16ths of inches, 100ths of a foot and oc- 
tagonal scales, 1% inches wide 


Board Measure, 2 Feet, Four Fold. 


Square joint, edge plates, 12ths and 16ths of inches, 
drafting scales, 15 inches wide 

Arch joint, edge plates, 12ths and 16ths of inches, 
drafting scales, 1% inches wide 

Arch joint, bound, 12ths and 16ths of inches, draft- 
ing scales, 1% inches wide 


Two Feet, Six Fold. 


Arch joint, edge plates, Sths and 16ths of inches, 
% inch wide 

Arch joint, full 

% inch wide 


Two Feet, Two Fold. 


Round joint, S8ths and 16ths of inches, 


1% inches 

wide 
a joint, Sths and 16ths of inches, 1% inches 

wide 
Square joint, bitted, board measure, 12ths and 16ths 
of inches, octagonal scale, 1% inches wide 
Arch joint, Sths and 16ths of inches, 

scales, 1% inches wide 
Arch joint, bitted, 8ths and 16ths of inches, octagonal 
scales, 1% inches wide 

Arch joint, bitted, extra thin, Sths and 16ths of 
— drafting and octagonal scales, 1% inches 

wide 
Arch joint, bound, 8ths, 10ths and 16ths of inches, 
drafting and octagonal scales, 1% inches wide.... 


Two Feet, Two Fold, with Slide, 


Square joint, plain slide, Sths, 10ths and 16ths of 
inches, octagonal scales, 1% inches wide 

Square joint, bitted, Gunter’s slide, 8ths, 10ths and 
16ths of inches, 100ths of a foot, drafting and oc- 
tagonal scales, 1% inches wide 

Arch joint. bitted, Gunter’s slide, 8ths, 10ths and 
16ths of inches, 100ths of a foot, drafting and oc- 
tagonal scales, 1% inches wide 

Arch joint. bound, Gunther’s slide, Sths, 10ths and 
16ths of inches, drafting and octagonal slides, 1% 
inches wide 

Arch joint, bitted, Gunter’s slide, engineering, Sths. 
10ths and 16ths of inches, 100ths of a foot, oc- 
tagonal scales, 1% inches wide 

Arch joint, bound, Gunter’s slide, engineering, S8ths. 
10ths and 16ths of inches, octagonal scales, 1% 
inches wide 


octagonal 


Three-Inch Caliper Rule, 
Sths, 16ths and 32nds of inches. . 
Three Feet, Four Fold. 


Arch joint, middle plates, 16ths of inches and 8ths of 
a yard, 1 inch wide 

Arch joint, middle plates, Sths and 16ths of inches, 
1 inch wide 


SHIP CARPENTERS’ BEVELS. 


Boxwood, double tongue, Sths and 16ths of inches... 
30oxwood, single tongue, Sths and 16ths of inches... . 


BOXWOOD CALIPER RULES. 


Square joint, 6 inches, two-fold, 8ths and 16ths of 
inches, % inch wide 

Square joint, 1 foot, two-fold, 8ths, 10ths, 12ths and 
16ths of inches, 1% inches wide 

Arch joint, edge plates, 1 foot, four-fold, 8ths, 10ths 
and 16ths of inches, % inch wide 

Arch joint, bound, 1 foot, four-fold, 8ths, 10ths, 12ths 
and 16ths of inches, % inch wide 

Square joint, two-fold, 8ths and 16ths of inches, 1% 
inches wide 


IVORY RULES. 
Ivory Caliper Rules. 


Square joint, German silver mountings, 6 inches, two- 
fold, 8ths and 16ths of inches, % inch wide 

Square joints, edge plates, German silver mountings, 
1 foot, four-fold, Sths, 10ths and 16ths of inches 
% inch wide 

Square joint, German silver bound, 1 foot, four-fold, 
8ths and 16ths of inches, % inch wide 

Square joint, German silver bound, 1 foot, two-fold, 


5.00 


4.00 
4.00 


3.50 
6.00 
6.00 


10.00 


6.08 


Sths, 10ths, 12ths and 16ths of inches, % inch wide 24.00 


Ivory, 6 inches, Tiwo-Fold. 
Round joint, brass, Sths and 16ths of inches 
Tvory, 1 Foot, Four Fold. 


Round joint, brass, middle plates, 8ths and 16ths of 
inches 

Square joint, German silver, middle plates, 8ths and 
16ths of inches, % inch wide... 

Square joint, German silver, edge plates, 8ths and 
16ths of inches, % inch wide 

Square joint, German silver, edge plates, 8ths, 10ths 
and 16ths of inches, % inch wide 


10.00 
14.00 
17.00 


23.00 
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914. Square joint, German silver, full bound, S8ths and 


BGths Of inches, % tmch Wide. .....ccececcccccess 30.00 
88%. Arch joint, German silver, edge plates, 8ths and 

1Gthe of inches, % imeh wide. ......ccescccsceses 21.00 
88. Arch joint, German silver, full bound, 8ths and 16ths 

of inches, %& inch wide......... Suse Valente tae wees 32.00 


Ivory, 2 Feet, Four Fold, Extra Narrow. 
$5. Square joint, German silver, edge plates, 8ths, 10ths 
and 16ths of inches. % inch wide................- 54.00 
Ivory, 2 Feet, Four Fold, Narrow. 
SG. Arch joint, German silver, edge plates, 8ths, 10ths 
and 16ths of inches, 100ths of a foot, drafting 


i eG WI os ds 2 3 9 Sd aia ae wea e aeaacn aw bes 64.00 
87. Arch joint, German silver, bound, 8ths, 10ths and 
16ths of inches, drafting scales, t inch wide...... 80.00 


$9. Double arch joint, German silver, bound, 8ths, 10ths 
and 16ths of inches, drafting scales, 1 inch wide. . 92.00 
Ivory, 2 Feet, Four Fold, Broad. 


95. Arch joint, German silver, bound, 8ths, 10ths and 
16ths of inches, drafting scales, 1% inches wide. . 102.00 
97. Double arch joint, German silver, bound, 8ths, 10ths 
and 16ths of inches, drafting scales, 1% inches wide 116.00 


MISCELLANEOUS ARTICLES. 
Bench Rules. 


a. (i eee Se IR baad sy bwic'e Keke wh ee eae emer 3.00 
35. Bench Rules, board measures, 2 feet............. . 6.00 
Board Measures. 

46. Board Sticks, octagonal, brass cap, 2 feet.......... 8.00 
47. Board Sticks, octagonal, brass cap, 3 feet.......... 12.00 

43). Bourd Sticks, flat, hickory, cast brass head and tip, 

i Pa Ke COC evade Reb eh toe cht rhe eeen 12.00 
49. Board Sticks, flat, hickory, steel head, brazed, extra 

MN SSO co tawes wea dacs wes cede eae eeeeene Re 26.00 
48. Walking Cane, octagonal, hickory, turned brass head 

Uk Se re ee Laetee mals o<s kaw 


Log Measures. 


48. Walking Cane, octagonal, hickory, turned brass head 
and tip, 3 feet... .cccccccovees Cecssuovecvns -+- 15.00 
Yard Sticks. 
Re Bo ee een eer ee 2.00 
4a. Yard Stieks, Deas tips, polished... .....ccsessoss. 3.50 
50. Yard Sticks, hickory, brass capped ends, polished.... 4.50 
Wantage and Gauging Rods. 
44. Wantage Rods, 8 !ines......... aii Wad siatdhe dae ace eke 5.00 
a EO ree eee 7.00 
45. ‘iauging Rods to 120 gallons, 3 feet............... 7.00 
45%. Gauging Rods with wantage tables, 4 feet.......... 18.00 
School Rules. 
9S. Boxwood, 12 inches, beveled edges, 8ths and 16ths of 
SOR, Fa RO WH oo a's os bt wees tae cuees de ca'd a 1.25 
99. Boxwood, 12 inches, beveled edges, 10ths and 16ths 
CF BT EE WE eR ERes dekoexcancthaesanecs 1.50 


Stanley Rule & Level Company.—Stanley Rule & 
Level Company, New Britain, Conn., issue under date 
January 1 the following revised discount sheet applying 
to their price-list No. 28: 


Discount. 

Per cent. 
I de ai oe Odea ave Vd uit Wiks'n mie MeN Uwe a 60 
re Ce er. ci xeccek ceca ee onneke cement 20 
As Ug kie ig Ob 6s iC hte ede a ds Mew ele gee emaees 25 
REE re Pome ee ere ee 50 
rg Gab sn ch Ce eMC RH Ee eeE OMe ea eews 35 
en ee ee re nee 35 
adn dada dah Ves e ee ee Oa ROME Ae ee Re 25 
ar aes rena + CNY ccs Meee bee wa ie eS 50 
Ce eke oat in ek ta hae Oe were eee ee wale awe 40 
ee: Se, Ps ook dos Ge VaR We Oo Meee Oe 20 
rr rr IS cial we watts «664 «eee ee malnewe 20 
ee ee, EO, DN 6 cca vce cc dactnnennce eee 40 
Plumbs and Levels, Masons’, No. 35...........0.-ee eee. 40 
Plumbs and Levels. ground glasses................... 25 
Plumbs and Levels, metallic, Nos. 36 and 37............ 20 
De: SP TO aa 6 su cacesecdackoeut Sees ae mane 20 
Levels, Machinists’, Iron, Nos. 3814 and 39%............ 20 
i i aa cis cae baa gee hae adn oe ea a Wace 40 
Pocket Levels, Hexagon, Nos, 31 and 33................ 20 
ee A IS 6 or oe aN l'k oe ONES bai ako Sle elle ae 50 
ee BO gO errr reir eer rer 20 
MCG hee Pace pce a Wards. obs awes vhs ee ee ee 20 
TM SP eee oe ee 33 1-3 
, CN MS MO aig od aid Su 008.48. eae Oe aoe eew ak 30 
voy BO ee eer ee er 30 
eS a eee reir 30 
yc, oe. A rere ee ee 33 1-3 
I i as ee ie CRO keen dane ay eee wers 30 
ee EES Us wa ce Cando dees Peeeecevee nee ene’ 30 
ee OS Melee BOURTOD, IG Bic cc cceccescdcsecvececees 40 
ee A ee EE, SU Mia ces esisestcheocceeesevewne 40 
ee ee I CU Ee cick cee cswecedcceeeseceucna 30 
CE, nk nin kk One oe eee a8 ila Nac te aca wine ewe waitmiatwl 50 
Cee: SeeGmnee: FOO, OO MU Boece cccecsasctsosenecs 20 
Se ee Ge OE SU Olle scivccvcnecceaenwaewene 20 
NE ET OE TTT Tee Te 20 
Gauges with improved face plate.........--+2eeeeeeees 50 
SE SG. 5 ches SECS SEATS AKC ee Reed aacet 20 
TTT rr rere ere eee 20 
eee ee ee ee ee a 25 
EU, ME WOO 6 bt cc cea sceer dese scteteeenneneee 25 
a nes te hb eben the a'0ee Meee aaee We 20 
yo a A” PT Tee 25 
POOe: DE SORE MOOG. ccccscacccedesetaactsese 25 
i ae ae See ree rire rrr ce 25 
i I, ic hs nae ectcecees ade Vaees 20 
Sa a aA iy 25 
ee, I Ns gn on cid veccdacetavekedecn 20 
i i Mc Cae ck ee see ee vee nee ebeeedeneee 25 
ENS EE ane ee er ee 25 
PE, I vob cc kids eee DAES Var eCeoKeensine 20 
i Mss an bk igiaede dees ceseemeneeee 25 
Planes, Circular, Nos. 13, 20, 20%, 118.........-..e0.. 20 
Planes, Carriage Makers’ Rabbet............-e++eeeee: 25 
Planes, Cabinet Makers’ Block, No, 9........e.eeeee0-: 20 
ee OE ect chotcccaveceecadeus see's 20 
Preeee; Weees Hevapes, ING: TWBsi cscs cccsccccwcicvcese 20 
| eR 5 RR ae en ery eer yee 20 
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Pianes, Servub, Nos. 40 and 4014 chap a aia ah cea sea ae 
Cree: Ree, INGm, Re -Ee Die 6 one cc We ctwwaceducens 20 
Planes, Rabbet and Filletster, No. 78...............2.. 20 
eee: Bee. GOO, (Ola cx cadéwd ec ciecececiecdwe evens Sie ae 
‘lanes, Tongue and Groove, Nos. 48 and 49............. 20 
PIemee: .OUSEE, NOE: Th MG TEM. co.cc vcccavetewececus 20 
Pe, CONN Seer EIN DR eee dese de teeurntae dwar 20 
Piemes, Dicer, Nk. 644 vceccescc 4 Meike ech Mead ald ae -e cited 20 
Planes, Cabinet Makers’ Rabbet, Nos. 90 to 94.......... 20 
lanes, Side Rabbet, Nos. 98 and 99..... ea dieiee ewer ae 
Pianes, Rabbet and Block, No. 140. .......cscccccccccs 20 
Planes, Chamfer, Nos. 72 and 72 ral ates tal Ores cited a: Ca 
Vianes, Beading, No. 50........ ean CKieamae aa 20 
Py Be Gia SU Se OE no ccc cnedeeweeeneana” Ae 
Plows, Bull Nose, Nos. 141 and 143................... 20 
Plane, Beading, Rabbet, &ec., No. 45 es path ede Ga 20 
Hollows and Rounds for Plane No. 45................ 20 
Nosing Tool for Plane No. 45. ; ; é on - 2 
Cutters for Universal Plane, No. 55 wieie wciheie Riad als 20 
I’lanes, Universal, No. 55 ee : ; ‘ eee ae 20 
Scrapers, Hand, No. 0... Pate alas ere ree 20 
See ei CO (TEGN, SUS aaa vie & cere w ou aida ara eine ee ees 20 
OR: WOOO Nile Gee vandse eke cals monmenkdenve eee 20 
elk pO ee er re ree re ree ee eee 30 
Chisel Gauge, No. 96 . en ee ee ee ere ‘ 20 
Miter Boxes, Nos. 50 and 60... ‘ i ecaee ta alate wena 20 
OGS JOBS... cece ; ieteu dee ame are agile ole ats 20 
Pencil Clasp... : : ala ee maine ; ‘ asceewee 20 
CONN baa cede nee ccxdnedemenwredee se aderaas 20 
RG iss'4 yd eG aoa ee awee eae ed eee eamtawaks eats 50 
Spoke Shave Cutters cic Wise WRATW. kw klar x alee anata 50 
Spoke Shave, Universal, No. 67.......... adhe eaceas 20 
Hand Beaders, Nos. 66 and 69. Te ee ee 20 
Plumb Bobs, Adjustable..... shat alal tee laa iar aa ate iede aed 30 
Tramme,: Ports, Noe: 1. 3 oS amd 4.6 wc cc neieecuces -- © 
Tramme! Points for Rujes, No. 99 ; ‘aiwalalanwence’ 20 
Countersinks, Nos. 18 and 20... ; ; ‘ nw iacae ara ate 40 
Dowel! Sharpeners, No. 22.. ; ; a owe eaweree 40 
Coemerine TOO .6.os césecwe ee ee hla wecier anaes 20 
Clapboard Marker er ; ‘ er aie nares 20 
Clapboard Gauge....... a re ee ara eaves a) ee 
Awl Hafts... ‘ ey ee a ana stab eh ata an) ae 
Awls, Patent Pegging..... awe veieta aka aaa 50 
Scratch Awls, Handled.. gic teweus eee ae 
Brad Awls, Handled........... ss at ap ae nated alas ake 
Handles, Brad Aw! at Sfh: dita Gil Sa ee eee oa. ae 
Mallets ...... 4 mae acacahs acacia. Son 30 
Handles, Saw.. , a ; aaa gaara 40 
Handles, Plane... os iy ua gira 2s Naat iil eee late ae 40 
Chalk Lines, Reels and Awls..... EE ree 30 
Hammers, Magnetic ena widee 4 : ; Sa ae 
SEG, REG, INOu Dives «cadanauass eee eee oe 
Pee ee eee ap Raa ecac ae ace 40 
Tool Handles, Excelsior........... brated ead ‘ ween ae 
Sevew Tiwere, NG, 64... <.usscsax sd Si hn ated a . 60 
Screw Drivers, No. 86........ccc0-. id ime eee a ee 
Screw Driver Handles....... os : sets <« 


The company are about issuing their new catalogue No. 
28, which contains various changes in list prices of im- 
portant lines. It also illustrates some improvements they 
haves recently made in their Tools and a number of 
new Tools not previously listed. Changes are thus made 
in the list prices of the following goods: Boxwood Rules, 
Plumbs and Levels, Pocket Levels, T Bevels No. 25, Try 
Squares No. 20 and Planes. It is especially to be noted 
that their list prices on Boxwood Rules have been en- 
tirely revised, and in the coming year will be subject to 
a base discount of 60 per cent. in place of 75 per cent. in 
use during the past year. The list price of Wooden 
Plumbs and Levels, which last year were subject to a 
base discount of 70 per cent., has been revised and the 
new list takes a base discount of 40 per cent. The same 
is true of the list prices of Common Pocket Levels. The 
list prices of Rosewood Handled T Bevels No. 25 and 
Rosewood Handled Try Square No. 20, heretofore sub- 
ject to a base discount of 60 per cent., have been revised, 
and the new list takes a base discount of 33 1-3 per cent. 
A great number of the standard Bailey and Stanley 
Planes, both iron and wood, have been regrouped. and 
new lists issued subject to base discounts of 20 or 25 per 
cent.. instead of the former lists subject to a base dis- 
count of 50 per cent. In connection with this announce- 
ment of revised prices the company issue a condensed 
price-list giving the numbers and list prices of the va- 
rious goods referred to in their illustrated price-list about 
to be issued. 

Sheet Copper, &c.—The market in this line is natural 
ly unsettled in viewof the condition of Ingot Copper. It is 
thought not unlikely that a substantial reduction in price 
will be made early in the year. Copper Rivets and Burrs 
have not as yet been changed in price, and an effort will 
probably be made to maintain prices, if feasible, as man 
ufacturers are understood to have ample stocks on hand. 
Brass Sheets, Wire, Rods, &c., are also somewhat unset- 
tled in price for the same reason. 


Tinware.— fhe manufacturers of TinWare, Pieced and 
Stamped, have recently been in conference, and it is not 
unlikely that as a result the market with the opening 
year will be in excellent condition, with a possibility ot 
somewhat advanced prices. 


Cordage.—The Rope market continues with the pre 


i 
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vious diversity in quotations by different manufacturers, 
as follows, on a basis of 7-16 inch and larger: Sisal Rope, 
8% to 9144 cents; Manila Rope, 12% to 13 cents, with 4 
cent per pound in large quantities allowed on both kinds 
of Rope. Demand is fair, and with some makers is 
larger than was anticipated. 

Glass.—The future of the Window Glass market still 
remains uncertain. It is reported that at the meeting 
held on December 28, at Muncie, Ind., the outside inde- 
pendent and co-operative factories failed to reach a har- 
monious working agreement with the American Window 
Glass Company and the Independent Glass Company. 
lt is stated chat an advance of 15 per cent. will be made 
should the American, Independent, co-operative and in- 
dependent factories subsequently agree upon a distribu- 
tion of sules; also that there is scarcely any likelihood 
of the old prices being restored, as they were high enough 
to allow foreign Glass to come into this country. The 
statement is made that the American and Independent 
companies are anxious for peace, as disruption promises 
to hurl the trade into a worse condition than it has been 
for some time. Under present conditions the outlook is 
for lower prices of Glass. 

Paints and Colors.—Lead.—The reduction in the price 
of White Lead in Oil, in lots of 500 pounds or over, is 
being held for the best known brands. In other brands, 
not so well known, there is some irregularity in prices. 
It is reported that a new make of White Lead in Oil is 
being offered for delivery after January 15 in large lots 
at 5% cents per pound. 

Oils.—Linseed Oil.—Demand for Linseed Oil at the 
present time is confined to small lots, at the following 
quotations: City Raw, in lots of five barrels or more, 
55 cents; in lots of less than five barrels, 57 cents per 
gallon. Out of town brands are held at 54 to 55 cents, 
according to quantity. Out of town crushers are naming 
58 cents per gallon for deliveries, January to June. Buy- 
ers are unwilling to purchase at these figures. The mar- 
ket is firm. 


Spirits Turpentine.—The market is quiet, with de- 
mand moderate. Reports from the South are of a de- 
cline in price, owing to large receipts. In the absence of 
active demand in the local market holders made no 
change in prices, which are as follows, according to 
quantity: Southerns, 39 to 39% cents; machine made 
barrels, 3914 to 40 cents per gallon. 


‘“‘SIMPLY A RECORD.”’ 


S a New Year’s greeting, Norvell-Shapleigh Hard- 
ware Company, St. Louis, have issued a daintily 
printed pamphlet with the above title. It is suggestive 
as an illustration of skillful address to the trade, which 


cannot fail to accomplish its purpose. It touches upon 
a number of matters of general interest, as well as upon 
the business of the company, with a frank and familiar 
manner of address which gives the printed circular al- 
most the charm of a personal appeal. The importance 
of this personal relationship between buyer and seller 
is recognized by many merchants who may not have the 
faculty of securing it, and to them as well as to stu- 
dents generally of the art of circularizing the following 
extracts, taken almost at random, will be suggestive: 
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As a man grows older, and we hope wiser, should he not 
grow simpler, more direct and more straightforward in 
his contact with his fellows? Is not this the higher de- 
velopment? It has been truly said that “one touch of 
nature makes the whole world kin,” and is not often our 
affection held by the very roughness, awkardness and imper- 
fections of our friends? 


You Nort TIRED 


of receiving imitation typewritten letters with a photo- 
graphed signature: Of course these letters are “ personal ” 
—they are written to only 9999 others besides yourself. 
Some of these letters are works of art; they even have the 
periods punched through the paper. Some have “ fake” 
erasures. On others, in their haste, the young ladies who 
do the addressing forget to change the ribbon on their type- 
writers and the body of the letter being in blue ink with the 
address in light green, does not give that same closeness, 
that personal nearness in the correspondence that might be 
desired. Have we not outgrown such shallow deception? 


Is it not time for us to give our good friends in the trade 
a rest? 


’s UP TO ME” 


to say something to our friends and customers at the 
conclusion of our first six months’ business. I was inclined 
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at first to give you the usual thing, served up in the usual 
style, but I decided just this once to sit down with you, as 
it were, on a dry goods box, and tell you some of the inside 
history, some of the things that have happened to us since 
July 1, when we issued SIMPLY A STATEMENT. 


VOLUME OF BUSINESS. 


There are many other things more or less, interesting that 
I might tell you of our first six months. I might write you 
a few pages on the subject of shipping Mail Orders the day 
they are received and how we do it. But one of my od 
friends in the trade not long ago wrote me a letter in which 
he said: “If you love me, quit writing about Mail Orders. 
Devote your time to taking care of them. This subject has 
been worn to a frazzle. ‘The trade is weary.” 

His letter gave me a chain of thought, and I wondered 
why it was that most jobbers pay such high prices for the 
talent they devote to getting Mail Orders and such low 
prices for the talent that takes care of them. And I made 
up my mind that this house would. But we are not making 
any promises this time. 


LAYING JOKING ASIDE, 


the object of this pamphlet is simply to invite your atten- 
tion to the fact that we are still on earth. Our business 
has been more than double what it was the last six months 
of last year. We are carrying a very much greater variety 
and a heavier stock of goods. Our force of salesmen and 
our house force have been increased about 50 per cent. Our 
rent is practically the same as it was a year ago. We are 
covering a very much larger territory with our salesmen. 
Taking these facts into consideration, it is reasonable to 
conclude that we have sold more goods per salesman, have 
done more work per employee, and the percentage of cost 
of doing our business is considerably less in proportion to 
our sales than formerly. The relation of expense account 
to sales is one of the serious problems in a jobbing business. 


eo 


BEECHE, DUVAL & CO. 


N interesting feature of the export trade is the 

change announced by the firm of Beeche & Co. 
Since July 1, 1897, this firm have conducted their pur- 
chases and shipments for the west coast of South Amer- 
ica through Flint, Eddy & Co. and their successors, the 
Flint, Eddy & American Trading Company. The agree- 
ment for the conduct of business in this way expired 
on December 31 and on the ist inst. Beeche & Co. take 
into their, own hands their purchases and shipments, 
transacting the business hereafter under the title of 
Beeche, Duval & Co. George L. Duval, the resident 
partner of this firm, has been for some years a vice- 
president of the Flint, Eddy & American Trading Com- 
pany, but in view of the large development of the busi- 
ness of both firms has found it desirable to concen- 
trate his attention on the business of the west coast of 
South America. The firm of Beeche & Co. and their 
predecessors, Browne, Beeche & Co. and Hemenway & 
Browne, have been very prominently identified with the 
west coast trade for many years, the business having 
been established 74 years ago by Augustus Hemenway. 
They have their own house in Valparaiso, Chili, and 
agencies all along the west coast of South America, par- 
ticularly Chili, Peru and Ecuador. The firm have main- 
tained for several years past a regular steam service 
between New York and west coast ports under the title 
of the West Coast Line, which during the last two years 
has dispatched 16 to 18 steamers annually. The firm of 
Beeche, Duval & Co. have removed from the nineteenth 
to the tenth floor of the Broad-Exchange Building, 25-33 
Broad street, where a fine suite of offices has been se- 
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Papers have been filed incorporating the Clifford 
Hardware Company, who on January 1 succeed the 
firm of Geo. S. Sonntag & Co., conducting a wholesale 
Hardware business at Evansville, Ind. The directors of 
the new company are A. G, Clifford, G. S. Clifford, F. E. 
Smith and B. V. Somes. The Messrs. Clifford have for 
the past 12 years been proprietors of the firm of Geo. 8S. 
Sonntag & Co., established in 1858, and will be in con- 
trol of the new company, retaining the services of all 
those connected with the old firm. Mr. Smith, who has 
been for the past eight years with the Simmons Hard- 
ware Company, St. Louis, and Mr. Somes, formerly 
with the Van Camp Hardware & Iron Company, Indian- 
apolis, will look after the largest trade, and, with the 
assistance of the traveling force of the old firm, will 
thoroughly cover the territory. The company will carry 
a full stock of Shelf Hardware, Cutlery, Guns, Ammu- 
nition and Sporting Goods, and Tinware and Enameled 
Ware, and will do a jobbing business exclusively. 











PRICE-LISTS, CATALOGUES, &c. 


GRAND Rapimps REFRIGERATOR Company, Grand 
Rapids, Mich.: Catalogue of the Refrigerators manufac- 
tured by this company under the names of the Leonard 
Cleanable, Northern Light and Champion. The Leonard 
Cleanable is the leading line and consists of a great 
variety of sizes. Refrigerators of this style are all made 
of ash or oak, fitted with the Leonard patented system 
for circulation and refrigeration, constructed with eight 
separate and distinct walls protecting the contents from 
the outside air, and have the Leonard patent Refrig- 
erator lock, the Leonard patent method of interior con- 
struction, the Leonard patent ice rack, the Leonard pat- 
ent sliding adjustable shelves and the patented method 
of enabling the entire interior to be removed to permit 
the flues to be washed. The Leonard Cleanable also in- 
cludes numerous elaborate sideboard constructions. A 
number of sizes are furnished with a lining of genuine 
porcelain instead of zinc. The Northern Light line is 
provided with a removable ice tank among other special 
features. This line is made in special styles, comprising 
the standard sizes. The Champion line is more exten- 
sive than the Northern Light, and is presented to the 
trade as a well made Refrigerator at a lower price than 
the Leonard Cleanable. 

LANG CurLERY Works, 240 to 246 West Lake street, 
Chicago: llustrated circular and price-list of Lang’s 
Right and Left Hand ‘Thread Bolt Shears and Bankers’ 
and Barbers’ Shears. Lang’s Thread Bolt Shears are 
made either straight or bent and of an oval pattern, 
which presents complete curves in the outlines and 
makes a handsome finish. A line of Flat Shears is also 
made in all sizes. ‘ 

THE INDIANA Mra. Company, Peru, Ind.: Catalogues 
of the North Star Refrigerators. One of these cata- 
logues, consisting of 56 pages, presents illustrations of 
the full line, comprising constructions intended for every 
requirement of domestic use, beautiful Sideboards and 
large sized Refrigerators for grocers, butchers, &c. The 
North Star Refrigerators embody an efficient method of 
securing the circulation of air, and the insulation is ac- 
complished by a combination of dead air space and gran- 
ulated cork. These Refrigerators have seven walls. The 
ice rack is of new design and made entirely of galva- 
nized steel. The trap is ingeniously constructed to serve 
the purpose for which it is designed. A portion of this 
catalogue is devoted to the illustration of tile lined Re- 
frigerators, the company making a very complete line of 
this class of Refrigerators. Several pages are used in 
presenting illustrations of the Indiana hard wood Re- 
frigerator, which is a first-class construction furnished 
at a lower price. A second catalogue treats exclusively 
of tile lined Refrigerators. The illustrations of this cata- 
logue are of a specially high order of merit. The shelves, 
pipe, top of provision chamber and door bindings of these 
Refrigerators are finished with four coats of enamel thor- 
oughly baked on. Shelf tiles are used for shelf sup- 
ports, making a very much better finished interior. 

Fox CuTLERY Company, Dubuque, Iowa: Circular giv- 
ing extracts from letters which have been received from 
users of Fox Razors. ‘These testimonials are interesting 
and speak well of the high quality of the Cutlery manu- 
factured by this company. 

W. J. ADAM, ADAM’s STEEL & WIRE Works, Joliet, Ill: 
Catalogue of the Adam’s Woven Wire and Ornamental 
Steel Fencing and special designs in wire and iron work. 
This catalogue shows a great variety of designs in Or- 
namental Steel Fences, some of which are wholly con- 
structed of steel pickets, while others are partly con- 
structed of woven wire. It also shows a special field 
fence made of wooden slats woven with strong wire, 
capable of being compactly rolled for shipping. Numer- 
ous designs of Steel Posts are given. The catalogue 
further presents illustrations of Wire Counter Railings, 
Office Partitions, Steel Window Guards, Steel Cages for 
lockups and jails, Steel Stable Fixtures, Portable Corn 
Cribs, &c. The products of these works also comprise 
Bale Ties and Adam’s Green Bone Cutter. 


IwAN Bros., Streator, Ill.: Illustrated circular calling 
attention to the [wanpatent improved Post Hole and Well 
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Auger. An illustration and description are given of 
this tool, together with a reproduction of the Chicago 
World’s Fair diploma awarded the firm in consideration 
of the “ convenience and effectiveness of operation and 
excellence of material and construction ” of this tool. A 
large number of testimonials are also printed. A second 
circular, artistically printed in colors, treats of the Iwan 
improved serrated Hay Knife. This Knife has handles 
which can be adjusted to two positions, enabling the 
Knife to be suited to the needs of either tall or short 
men, thus securing greater effectiveness in its use. 

FRANK L, JONES, Utica, N. Y.: Price-list of Apparatus, 
Supplies and Specialties for cheese factories, creameries, 
dairies, milk stations, milk dealers, &¢c., of which he ts 
manufacturer. 

THE WINFIELD Mra. Company, Warren, Ohio: Circu- 
lar illustrating and describing their Anchor Sap Spout. 
which they have been making for 15 years. 

MAINE Mrc. Company, Nashua, N. H.: An attractive 
poster calling attention to their White Mountain Re- 
frigerators. The company are prepared to furnish the 
posters in liberal quantities to their customers, printing 
firm name and address in the margin at the bottom. 





GRAY & DUDLEY HARDWARE COMPANY’S 
BANQUET. 


N accordance with their usual custom, the Gray & 
Dudley Hardware Company, Nashville, Tenn., en- 
tertained the officers, salesmen and other employees of 
the company with a banquet on the night of December 
26. This was decidedly the best attended and most en- 
joyable banquet in the history of the company. The 
function was given in the Tulane Hotel and about 150 
persons participated, including 40 traveling salesmen. 
R. M. Dudley, president of the company, acted as toast- 
master and delivered the address of welcome, in which 
he referred to the success of the house and assigned 
as the reason for it the splendid system in force and the 
fact that the employees co-operate most efficiently. 





CALENDARS, &c. 


BURGESS-FRAZER IRON & HARDWARE COMPANY, St. 
Joseph, Mo., manufacturers’ agents and dealers in Heavy 
Hardware. 

H. F. Hertzoc, Reading, Pa., wholesale and retail 
Hardware, Sporting Goods, Seeds, &c. 

KrrcHerR & Son, Belleville, Ill., Harware merchants: 
Weekly calendar for 1902. 

P. Roprnson & Son, Philo, Ill., Hardware and Stove 
dealers. 

NORVELL-SHAPLEIGH HARDWARE COMPANY, St. Louis: 
Glass paper weight, which they will be pleased to send 
to any regular dealer in Hardware without charge. 

Troy NicKEL Works, Albany, N. Y.: Diary for 1902, 
with sectional maps of the United States, facts in regard 
to the census, &e. 

SEMMES HARDWARE ComPANy, Savannah, Ga., whole- 
sale Hardware merchants. 





REQUEST FOR CATALOGUES, &c. 


The trade are given an opportunity in this column to 
request from manufacturers price-lists, catalogues, quota- 
tions, &’c., relating to general lines of goods. 

The Great Bend Implement Company, Great Bend, 
Kan., dealers in Hardware, Farm Machinery, Buggies, 
Wagons, &c., request copies of catalogues as well as quo- 
tations on Wrought, Cast and Malleable Iron Fences, 
also Wire Ornamental Fencing. 


THE PENN SHOVEL COMPANY. 


HE PENN SHOVEL COMPANY, Corry, Pa., are 
bullding an addition to their factory, 50 x 100 feet 

in size, and expect to commence at once the manufacture 
of a full line of Antrim Pattern Shovels. They are now 
making a complete line of Hollow Back goods, and when 
they get their new equipment will have an output of 3006 
dozen Shovels per day. 
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Notes on Foreign Trade. 


THE EXPORT OUTLOOK. 


Generally speaking, the volume of our export trade in 
Iron and Steel and related products is somewhat reduced, 
The reduction is principally in the heavy lines, a gradu- 
ally increasing variety of manufactured products going 
to practically all the markets of the world. The imme- 
diate falling off in volume in certain lines is believed to 
be temporary, and is referred to by a prominent exporter 
as largely on account of “ Germany’s bargain counter 
prices,” as the trade they have recently secured at our 
expense has been obtained largely at the sacrifice of 
profit. England is very hard at work to learn the indus- 
trial and commercial lessons we have to teach, and the 
manufacturing countries of the Continent are also pre- 
paring to use their facilities with increased effect, so 
that it will probably be less of a walkover for America 
than was the case in 1901. 


Europe. 

Eurepean business is in excellent condition and mov- 
ing along surprisingly, giving at present an important 
outlet for our products. With Great Britain there is now 
no serious barrier of any kind. The old prejudice against 
things American is largely broken up. It is a fact that 
many goods made in England are now sold as American 
in order to dispose of them more readily. Russian tariff 
changes are, however, shutting out some goods that had 
been going to that country in large volume. 


A prominent New York ex»ort house bluntly alluded 
to Germany as being in the dumps. Their troubles have 
arisen from the fact that they put most of their working 
capital into manufacturing plants and buildings after 
having discovered they could get trade from England. 
German manufacturers and merchants borrowed Eng- 
lish money for use as working capital. When the Trans- 
vaal war came on England called the money back, with 
the result that the industrial boom collapsed because 
there was not ready capital enough to properly conduct 
the business. Germany is referred to by a large export 
house as having for some time been “ the export bargain 
counter,”’ owing to the necessity of marketing their sur- 
plus products. There was one fact to which that coun- 
try did not give much weight, which was the increasing 
power of the United States as an export country. 


Asia. 
Cutna.—The feeling regarding China is that she has 


not recovered from the recent internationa] disturb- 
ances, although the prospects are now better than for 
the past year. When China’s troubles are over and af- 
fairs there have quieted down a very satisfactory busi- 
ness is expected, although what will really help commer- 
cial relations most is the opening of the country by 
means of railroads, something of which has already been 
accomplished in Manchuria and the section dominated 
by Russian influence. 

SINGAPORE, STRAITS SETTLEMENTS, is buying largely 
Wrought Iron Gas and Water Pipe, but at present all 
their orders are going to England, and this has been the 
case for the past six months, because owing to the brisk 
domestic demand American manufacturers at present 
will not meet the prices our competitors are willing to 
make. 

PHILIPPINES.—Wilhelmi & Co., 116 Broad street, New 
York, find that our trade with Manila is developing rapid- 
ly under the new order of things. This house have their 
own representative there in charge of large showrooms 
with five men to assist him. Orders are coming in in 
increasing quantities by every mail. Some of thé leading 
articles are canned meats and vegetables for hotels, 
rubber tired Carriage Wheels, cheap Hardware (cast 
iron largely), together with general merchandise. Na- 
tives are earning more than formerly and spending it. 


This concern have shipped quite a number of Bicycles, 
and have several inquiries for big saw mills and ma- 
chines for making straw hats. Trade naturally has been 
held back by the uncertainties of the tariff, a condition 
that will continue until it is definitely settled, when, if 
the tariff is satisfactory, it is predicted trade will come in 
much larger volume. In addition to orders through trade 
channels, immense quantities of stuff are going out for 
Government use, which incidentally serves the purpose 
of familiarizing the natives more or less with many ar- 
ticles produced in the United States that will promote 
regular trade later. 

InNDIA.—Several concerns in the United States have 
sent traveling men there and American goods are grad- 
ually growing in favor. There is a much better market 
for general Hardware, Machinery, Railroad Supplies and 
cotton goods. A large proportion of our orders for that 
market come through England, we shipping the mer- 
chandise direct and getting remittances via London. 
Business in India is entirely different from that of the 
Levant. India is subject to English law. In the event 
of business disputes the law protects the seller. India 
is referred to as a coming market for us, and that it is 
improving ail the time. The best trading points are Bom- 
bay, Calcutta, Madras, Colombo (Ceylon) and Rangoon 
(British Burmah). The agricultural people report con- 
stantly improving conditions for agricultural machinery, 
Some of the large manufacturers of that important line 
are sending their representatives into this territory. 

JAPAN.—Japan is poor at present, but the opinion is 
expressed that when that country settles down financially 
the United States will increase the volume of business 
done there.’ Among the goods we have been sending to 
Japan are Steel Rails, Machinery, Locomotives, Lron 
Pipe, Nails and general Hardware. 


Australia. 


The uncertainty of the tariff, which was finally 
adopted and made eftective October 8, 1901, has had a 
tendency to restrict Australian purchases for import 
during the greater portion of the past year, the instru- 
ment being adopted as reported subject to such changes 
as may be thought advisable hereafter. A development 
of comparatively recent date which seems to have a 
far reaching importance in connection with Australian 
as well as other markets is the taking over of the trade 
in petroleum products, such as kerosene, lubricating 
oils, &¢c., by the Standard Oil Company. This great 
organization ,several months ago decided to do that 
business themselves, direct, loading the oil in their 
own steamers, and at the same time refusing to sel) 
oil here for that territory under their own brands. Fol- 
lowing this departure comes the statement that the 
Standard people have recently chartered a vessel for 
South Africa, which, in the opinion of a representative 
New York house, is a sure indication that they intend 
to control such shipments in the future to that market. 
The Standard Company are also in the market for a 
steamer for the River Plate, in South America, and it 
is currently reported they intend to absorb that mar- 
ket. Still another market they have taken over for 
their commodities is Portugal. The belief is expressed 
by those in the trade that the ultimate intention is to 
ship this important staple in tank steamers to the vari- 
ous outports, load the oil in tank cars in the foreign 
country where feasible, and so reduce to a minimum 
the cost of doing the business. 


South America 


Speaking generally, the American position in South 
America has improved in regard to exports within the 
year, but the development of trade is retarded by po- 
litical and financial disturbances in some of the coun- 
tries. It is reasonable to suppose, however, in the 
opinion of representative and large houses doing a con- 
siderable business there, that some of these questions 
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will shortly be settled. As a rule such disturbances, 
where of an important character, occur at intervals of 
about ten years, and when ended manufacturers and 
merchants who want export business will find that they 
can get just as much of the trade as they will work for 
and no more. Merchants there with parent houses and 
close connections in Europe are not going to build up 
trade for America on their own initiative. They will 
handle our goods, if American manufacturers will intro- 
duce them. 


Braziu.—The industrial situation in Brazil is, and 
for a number of years has been, in an unsatisfactory 
condition, owing to the great decline in their leading 
products—namely, rubber, coffee and sugar. Rubber 
has declined in the last few years from $1.10 per pound 
to 80 cents. Coffee for five or six years has averaged 
the grower but 6 to 6% cents per pound; for the eight 
or nine years preceding the prices were 15 to 16 cents 
per pound. In consequence of these declines and the 
revolution of 1895 the rate of exchange has fluctuated 
widely. From the time of the old Empire, in 1899, when 
exchange was 27 pence sterling per milreis (1000 reis). 
their monetary unit, it declined in 1895 to 6 pence ster- 
ling. It has since recovered and is now 12% to 13 
pence. Raw sugar is now lower than it has ever been, 
having broken the record,it now being 20 per cent. below 
the lowest record price; thus, in consequence of the de- 
cline of their leading products, they have been compelled 
to economize in their imports. Their importations have 
been confined to living necessities, rather than the mak- 
ing of improvements. The situation in Brazil is mend- 
ing, however, and the rate of exchange for paper money 
is improved, while the general conditions of the country 
are getting better. While the price of their products 
has been very low, this has been partially compensated 
for by the raising of very large crops. Better order is 
now maintained in Brazil than has been the rule since 
the republic was established. There is an urgent de- 
sire of the people to meet their foreign obligations and 
control expenditures according to their ability to pay. 
The opinion of those who are well qualified to advise is 
that there is a brighter future for this market. 

By another excellent authority Brazil is referred to 
as feeling poor with little real money. Business there 
is largely done by commission merchants making ad- 
vances, basing such advances on a certain current price 
for the products. It has so happened within the last 
two years that when the commodities were marketed 
they brought lower prices than was anticipated, conse- 
quently the commission merchant did not get back what 
he had advanced. Previous to this period trade was 
excellent. -The present indications are that the next 
crop of coffee will be short. 


RIVER PLATE 'TERRITORY.—For the past year business 
with the River Plate district, the two principal markets 
of which are Buenos Ayres (Argentine Republic), and 
Montevideo (Uraguay), is referred to by the leading mer- 
chants in that trade as very good. While a general as- 
sortment of manufactured goods is sent from this coun- 
try, leading articles of export are Agricultural Imple- 
ments, Heavy Hardware, Iron Pipe, lumber, kerosene, 
and other Petroleum products. 

Business with that country, however, is somewhat 
trammeled by the fact that a reciprocity treaty that had 
been negotiated by representatives of both governments 
was rejected by the United State Senate within the 
year. In turn the Argentine Government has increased 
duties, which, while not specifically mentioning this 
country, are nevertheless placed on such wares as orig- 
inate largely in the United States; the higher rates be- 
coming effective January 1, 1902, having been adopted 
by the Argentine authorities early in December, 1901. 
It is thought that this proceeding is in part for the pur- 
pose of affording a basis on which to carry forward ne- 
gotiations in the future, and from which concessions can 
be advantageously made at an opportune time. 

A representative of an American concern manufactur- 
ing an important line of Carpenters’ Tools, recently re- 
turned from Argentina and the River Plate country, 
says: “ American manufacturers have not the slightest 
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idea of that important market for our goods, or they 
would cultivate it by sending their own representatives 
down there to show samples, quote prices, and in a gen- 
eral way promote their particular interests, which can- 
not be as well done by commission or other export mer- 
chants. One feature of such an enterprise would be the 
studying of their conditions and ascertaining the neces- 
sary changes to adapt our goods to their requirements. 
In this particular case such woods as they have are 
extremely hard and require special treatment.” As a 
result of the trip referred to, we are advised business 
in this instance has increased very satisfactorily, and 
is especially noticeable since the traveler’s return. It 
was no part of the manufacturer’s plan to more than 
introduce the goods and establish the business, leaving 
to commission houses and foreign representatives in 
this country the future work of soliciting and handling 
orders hereafter, 

ARGENTINA AND CHILE.—With these countries the 
business in certain lines of staples which they are com- 
pelled to buy from us has been as good as usual, while 
business of a more general character has been bad. 
The threatened war between Argentina and Chile con- 
cerning boundaries is having a disturbing effect on trade. 
In case of trouble there is some disposition to think 
the River Plate section, including Uraguay and Para- 
guay, may be drawn intoit. Late cable advices, however, 
seem to indicate that an adjustment of the boundary 
disputes is in a fair way to be settled amicably. Among 
the leading staples exported from the United States are 
Plain and Barb Wire, Petroleum, canned goods and 
other foodstuffs, Hardware, Agricultural Implements, 
Binders’ Twine, lumber and carriages. 

EcvApor.—With Ecuador there is a fair business, but 
within a month or two there has been financial trouble 
in Guayaquil, occasioned by the failure of a large house 
which involved two leading banks there. It is thought 
that the whole matter will soon be readjusted and mat- 
ters resume their usual course. The principal articles 
of export from the United States are Oil, Barb Wire, 
flour, lumber, and lard, together with General Hard- 
ware, glassware and some furniture and miscellaneous 
goods. Oil, Barb Wire and flour are usually freighted 
around Cape Horn, lard both around the Horn -ad 
across the isthmus, while lumber goes direct from San 
Francisco. 

VENEZUELA.—Our trade with Venezuela for the past 
year or so has been moderate on account of the unrest 
and spirit of revolt there. Steamers bound to the prin- 
cipal ports, such as La Guayra, Puerto Cabello, Mara- 
caybo and Ciudad Bolivar, go out quite full, but cargoes 
consist largely of provisions, such as flour, lard, crack- 
ers, butter, some corn and kerosene; necessities that they 
must have, but there is not much doing in Hardware 
and kindred articles. The bulk of their importations in 
Barb Wire, Nails and General Hardware is furnished 
by Germany, England and France. 

South AFrRica.—Six months ago the trade situation 
was not favorable in South Africa. A number of con- 
cerns there while not actually canceling orders, sus- 
pended them, especially in such forms of manufactured 
wood as are required in the construction of buildings, 
as doors, window sashes and frames, &c. Orders for 
Agricultural Implements were also involved. Since 
then, however, buyers in the United States have received 
instructions to proceed with the suspended orders, and 
new orders have been received for prompt execution for 
similar and allied goods. The business in canned goods, 
including meats and fruits, has been enormous for the 
past six months. The general condition of South Africa 
from the commercial standpoint seems to be greatly 
improved, and leading houses dealing in that market 
anticipate a large business in the near future. English 
merchants do not apparently look to South, Africa with 
much hopefulness, and some of them are apparently 
preparing to withdraw from it, on account of the remote- 
ness of the prospect of a settled condition of things and 
the probabilities that for a long time there will be a 
widespread opposition to English merchants and prod- 
ucts. This latter influence is recognized as giving a 
very favorable opening for American goods. 
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torily. For instance, a fair average for case goods is 
25 shilling ($6) per ton, weight or measurement (40 cubic 


feet to the ton). 
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street, New York, have had their own representa- 
tive, Benjamin O. Hough, in the Levant since last July. 
He reports the general tenor of trade as very encourag- 
ing for American goods, this trip being one of several 
business visits he has made to the Eastern Mediterran- 
ean countries. 

TERRITORY NOT SYSTEMATICALLY CULTIVATED. 

Generally speaking, this territory has never been sys- 
tematically cultivated, but while pretty well pre-empted 
by Germans and English, the former have had the ad- 
vantage owing to the long credits given by them, The 
present depressed condition of commercial affairs in 
Germany, however, operates to keep their merchants 
from being so keen for business 
OUR TRADE INCREASING 


eros & TROWBRIDGE COMPANY, 21-24 State 


Our business in those countries has grown very fast, 
and all that is necessary to get orders for American 
goods is to work it energetically and intelligently. So 
far, some of the best introduced lines are American do- 
mestics (cotton goods), Brown and Gray Sheetings, Drills 
and Duck. These goods have been shipped from here for 
years to Greece, Turkey (in both Europe and Asia), Ara- 
bia, Syria and Persia. 

THE BEST MARKETS. 

For this trade our best markets are Smyrna, Salonica, 
Constantinople, Aden and Hodeida. Some of these points 
distribute for Arabia, where the people are very poor and 
use American cotton goods for almost everything in ap- 
parel. 

SOME IMPORTANT STAPLES EXPORTED. 

Turkey consumes a great deal of American Edible 
greases, such as Edible tallows, beef fats and oleo oil, 
which mixed as an adulterant with Russian butter sells 
there at about 9 cents a pound. Cotton Seed Oil is barred 
in Turkey. 

TURKEY BACKWARD IN AGRICULTURE. 

In agricultural development Turkey is centuries be- 
hind the times, but they have an exceedingly fertile soil. 
The people are awakening to this fact, and are adopting 
modern agricultural methods. This house are getting 
both inquiries and orders for Agricultural Machinery, 
Plows, Harrows, Mowers, Reapers, Hay Presses and 
Threshing Outfits. In Reapers, they take the old style, 
largely, that were popular in America 40 years ago, a 
reason for which is that they are much lighter and can 
be operated with oxen, light weight horses and camels. 

MACHINERY REQUIREMENTS. 

In the line of machinery, this company have recently 
figured on flour mill plants, saw mill outfits, and such 
improved machinery as Railroad Drills, Pneumatic Ham- 
mers and Calking Machines, Wind Mills and Flour Mills. 


BACKWARD IN ST EAM FACILITIES. 

They have but slight facilities for steam power. The 
Turks grind cereals very coarsely and eat entire wheat, 
instead of the fine bolted flours. This company say 
they believe they could market 100 outfits combining a 
power wind mill and flour mill for grinding wheat. One 
of the largest wind mill concerns here, in conjunction 
with a representative flour mill company, are now mak- 
ing a test to see whether such a combination can be 
made effective. 

INCREASED TRADE IN FURINTURE. 


Furniture is another American product that has been 
taken up in Turkey, the company having sent out 50 
Roll Top Desks and miscellaneous furniture, such as 
Combination Writing Desks and Book Cases. 


UNIVERSAL AD VALOREM DUTY OF EIGHT PER CENT. 


One of thp advantages of the Turkish market is a 
duty of only 8 per cent. ad valorem on everything from 
America, and other countries as well, except Roumania, 
Greece and Servia, on whose products there is a high 
tariff. 


FAVORABLE FREIGHT RATES AND GOOD SERVICE. 


Another advantage is in the freight rates, which are ‘ 


now down to a point where we can compete satisfac- 


COMPETITION FOR THE CARRYING TRADE. 

American steamship lines have awakened to the fact 
that there is a good trade to get in this part of the world. 
There are now five American lines from New York to 
Mediterranean ports, with their own transhipping con- 
nections to minor ports. Goods can be landed in Con- 
stantinople and Smyrna in one nronth’s time. There is 
also a new arrangement with the Deutscher-Levant Line 
that are offering a superior service. The Dominion Line 
have also just inaugurated a direct service from Boston 
to Levantine ports with monthly sailings and very low 
rates. 


HARDWARE, LEATHER AND LUMBER. 


Some of the goods, specifically of a Hardware char- 
acter, which Strong & Trowbridge Company are shipping 
to the territory under consideration, are Bolts and Nuts, 
Iron, Malleable Iron Fittings, Saws, Builders’ Hard- 
ware, such as Reading, Sargent and Russell & Erwin 
make, and Pumps, which are meeting with a very flat- 
tering reception. Also lumber (they are tiguring on two 
cargoes at present), cheap jewelry, American leather, for 
which they got 12 orders in one mail, for the product of 
some of the best concerns in the United States. 

HARDWARE SPECIALTIES. 

Hardware novelties especially take their eye; for in- 
stance, cheap Coffee Mills, as the Turk is a great coffee 
drinker. For American Lamps there is a big sale. Sew- 
ing Machines sell readily, and gratifying numbers of 
Bicycles have been sent, although the roads are pretty 
poor. Also car wheels for tramway systems, which 
heretofore they have a:ways bought ot England and 
Belgium. 

CAR WHEELS AND RAILS. 

There is a keen railroad interest in steel rails, the 
only reason more business is not done just now being 
that our market is above that of the English and Bel- 
gium works. 

UNUSUAL INTEREST IN AMERICA, 

Mr. Hough finds unusual interest in America and a 
desire to do business with it, but one drawback has been 
the desultory effort of Turkish buyers to get in contact 
with American manufacturers, while our manufacturers 
have failed to cater to the peculiar character of that 
trade. 

PRICE, NOT QUALITY. 

One great point to be borne in mind in considering 
this market is not so much quality as price. It is use- 
less to urge fine quality to explain a high price. The 
peasants are poor, and they cannot purchase what is 
beyond their means. The best chance is in the cheaper 
lines. 


ENGLAND, GERMANY AND AMERICA IN 
THE EAST. 


BY HENRY T. SEYMOUR 

N interesting phase of a trip through Asia is the op- 
A portunity to compare the business methods of the 
different nations exporting to the East, as well as the per- 
sonality of the representatives of such nations. The 
principal trading nations in the East are England, Ger- 
many and America. 

An Englishman in the East 

cannot be characterized as “insular.” Externally, he is 
distinctly British; the cut of his clothes, his intonation 
of speech, his love of sport, betray his origin. But inter- 
nally, there he is different from his brother ‘“ at home.” 
This difference is caused by the conditions of his environ- 
ment. He is broadened and developed by his assumption 
of the “ white man’s burden,” by the problems of colo- 
nization which he has met and ably overcome. His evolu- 
tion is analogous in some respects to that of the Ameri- 
‘an from his Pilgrim forefathers. He comments freely 
upon the inability of the man “at home” to appreciate 
the difficulties and intricacies of trade in the East, and 
furthermore his blindness to the fact that English com- 
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mercial supremacy must now be fought for. He is 
brought face to face with the fact that old England is 
no longer the main source of supply on many lines. He 
sees the Yankees, as we are commonly designated for 
want of a better name, taking bridge contracts, supplying 
locomotives, electrical appliances, putting in improved 
machinery, also metal and Hardware lines, to say noth- 
ing of such staples as flour, lumber and cotton goods. 
Yet, notwithstanding our competition, the Englishman 
becomes our coadjutor, for he is a keen trader, and will 
not allow business to slip by. If he cannot follow his 
natural inclination to order from England he will give 
his preference to us. He is, as a rule, an able man and a 
worthy competitor, commanding the respect of both sell- 
ers from the West and purchasers in the East. 


The German 

is alert in the Eastern markets, although, as a lJate ar- 
rival, he is at a disadvantage compared to the English 
man. He is active in Hardware lines, making the cheap- 
er and poorer grades of goods, such as were in past 
years largely imported into our country, but which are 
superseded by goods of our own manufacture. It is 
typical of the German trade that it appears to flourish 
best in the countries having the poorest population. In 
this regard the German position is weak, and while the 
Germans to-day hold a practical monopoly of many 
lines of low priced goods and enjoy a good share of trade 
which it would be desirable for us to have, yet there are 
signs that indicate disaffection. 


The Importance of Quality. 


Among the Chinese, for instance, one hears the com- 
ment: “ No b’long proper, no wantchee German,” ap 
plied to German products. This judgment is final, and is 
based on experience. It is evident that in many instances 
the Germans have lost their market by furnishing goods 
that did not prove to have proper value. We should aim 
to get our prices as low as possible, but the matter of 
first importance is to uphold quality. It is a notable fact 
that the successful exporters in this country to-day are 
manufacturers whose products are distinguished by theil 
worth. One is impressed by the number of Germans en 
gaged in the export of native products from the East. 
It would appear from general observation that the Ger 
mans are more interested than the English or ourselves 
in developing the export trade of the Orient. In this way 
they are serving a good end, as it is a well-known law of 
trade that the exports of a country tend to balance its 
imports. 

Americans and Their Steady Progress. 

As to the Americans, there is not a better or quicker 
way to arouse one’s latent patriotism than to make 
a trip through the East. In other words, we have little 
to be ashamed of and much in which we may take a 
just pride. There are a few regrettable instances in 
which sharpers have taken advantage of the trust and 
credulity of the natives, but as a rule our merchants 
are honorable and the attitude toward our nation is one 
of growing confidence and of respect. 

Our goods are steadily winning their way, as they 
are essentially practical and low in price on many lines. 
A Chinaman, purchasing for the first time a standard 
line of our goods, made the remark: ‘‘ Remember, ten 
years from now, when all the trade on this line goes to 
America, that Ah Ling was the first Chinaman to place 
an order.” 

Our holdings in the Philippines are of undoubted ad- 
vantage to us from the view point of trade, not only 
from the trade that comes to us from these islands, but 
because we have obtained a foothold in the East and 
are ranked with the world powers. 


The Expansion Idea 

A visit to the East tends to convert one to expansion, 
if there were any previous need of conversion; not nec- 
essarily an expansionist of the blood and thunder type, 
but a hearty supporter of the policy of the “ open door.” 
With a capacity for production already beyond our con- 
sumption, it is no longer a question of may we export; 
it is one of must. The time is steadily approaching on 
some lines of manufacture, on others it is now here, 


when many of our working people will depend upon the 
export output for a chance to live. 

Other nations have similar and even stronger reasons 
than we for the necessity of securing and holding for- 
eign markets, as their home markets do not equal ours. 
It is reasonable that the English and Germans should 
be agitated at our invasion, and it is to be expected that 
they will take measures to keep certain of our products 
out of their countries 

Shackling Trade 

Reverting to the law governing the exchange of com- 
modities, and to the fact that exports tend to balance 
imports, it is a recognized fact that if we were to re- 
move the shackles on our trade with Cuba both Cuba 
and ourselves would profit by it. The Cubans are at 
present largely deprived of our markets. Thus, having 
less to sell, they can buy less. Their profits from in- 
creased sales would give them more money to spend, 
and a good share of their purchases would naturally 
come to us. 

Again, we have started a tariff war with Russia 
which has deprived us of a large amount of trade. It 
is reported that to overcome the high tariff against us 
certain of our manufacturers are about to erect manu- 
facturing plants in Russia. This tends to take capital 
away from this country, skilled labor and profits; if the 
venture proves a success it means the upbuilding of 
Russia at our expense. Further, it would lead to the 
further development of similar industries. 

There are many changes in view connected with our 
foreign trade, and, while hasty and radical measures 
With relation to tariff changes are always inadvisable, 
it appears that the time is approaching when our oppor- 
tunity for exporting to foreign nations will depend upon 
the facilities we grant other nations. 


THE AUSTRALIAN FEDERAL TARIFF AND 
FORMER AUSTRALIAN DUTIES. 


FROM OUR MELBOURNE CORRESPONDENT. 

OR the convenience of American traders interested in 

Australian business 7he Iron Age has just received 

u tabulated statement, officially compiled, showing a 

comparison of the present lederal duties with the duties 

formerly existing in the different States forming the 

commonwealth. At the time the mail left Australia 

November 25 the House of Representatives was in com- 

mittee of Ways und Means for the further consideration 

of the tariff, but had not reached the section devoted to 
Metals and Machinery. 

Any alterations made in these lines, and many are 
inevitable, will be duly noted in these columns. 

Business generally of late is somewhat tame. Final 
discussion on the tariff in the Metal and Hardware sec- 
tions will be at least animated. These sections will not 
come up for a week of two yet. 

As a whole, the duties will stand, but I expect to see 
changes in the duties respecting Agricultural Machinery 
and Implements, Machine Tools, &c. In Bar Iron, Steel, 
&c., it is impossible to say whether the local industry 
and development of native ores will be assisted by pro- 
tective duties or the bonus system. I almost expect to 
see both. 

GLASSWARE.—American exporters of Glassware will 
please note that the duties on packages containing the 
goods, of which duties The Jruon Age gave due notice, 
live been removed in response to strong public opinion 
on the matter out here. The taxation originally imposed 
was by the system of cubic measurement over all, plus 
an ad valorem duty. 


Gold Output. 


Gold production for the six States of the common- 
wealth for the first nine months of the ygar compare 
with 1900 as follows: 


1900 1901. 

Ounces Ounces. 

to eee io ween j 603,987 591,280 
NOW - Bouts Whle®. . nc ccccccccccese Mel 202,607 
CR a wades amecawaaad saws io ee 596,129 
SOUR. AMOOTOOks oc ccc cccccccceoces 23,710 23,929 
West Australia ead - 1,151,583 1,360,846 
OEY 40.05 Cdk aa ewa wane nee 45,000 46,177 
Totals : ; 2,827,460 2,820,978 
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The Westralia output increases steadily and the se- 
vere drop in Queensland’s figures is accounted for by the 
fearful drought. 

Locomotives. 

The New Zealand Government is about to test the 
qualities of American, English and Australian loco- 
motives in order to determine the best pattern to adopt 
for its railways, and to ascertain the merits of each 
in regard to saving in the fuel bill. 

Traveling Cranes, 

Traveling Cranes, Lifting Machinery, &c., are likely 
to be lines in more than ordinary demand in Australia 
in the near future. The development of the heavier in- 
dustries—a development certainly within measurable dis- 
tance—will fully warrant the expectation. 


Port Kemble Harbor Works. 

The Port Kemble (New South Wales) harbor works 
will be well worth watching. These works are for the 
purpose of developing neighboring coal and iron de- 
posits. The iron ore is said to be rich and coal is at hand 
for smelting purposes. ‘The New Caledonia ore deposits, 
concerning which there appears to be a certain amount of 
secrecy, will probably when worked be brought to New 
South Wales, if not actually to Port Kemble, for smelting 
purposes. 

Wire and Netting. 

Barbed Wire and Galvanized Wire Netting are in good 
demand, and likely to increase, An active American agent 
carrying stock here could do much to conserve this trade 
to your country. 

Wire Rope. 

Wire Ropes for moving, hauling, hoisting, &c., used 
in Australia are 90 per cent. of British make. Our an- 
nual requirements in this, a mining country, run into 
hundreds of thousands of dollars, but one scarcely ever 
comes across American Ropes. Is the trade not worth 
looking after? 

Heller’s Rasps, Files, and Farriers’ Tools. 

Heller Bros. Company of Newark, N. J., have had 
their representative around Australia of late. Their 
tools are going to “ take on” out here, and they have ap- 
pointed a good man here to look after their interests. 


Automobiles, &c. 

As pointed out in this journal 18 months ago, Aus- 
tralia will be a leading market for Motor Cars, which 
are specially adaptable for the country. Tests are being 
made now with a view to their adoption by the Postal 
Department for the purpose of clearing letter boxes, 
especially for night service, and travelers here and there 
are adopting them in preference to railway traveling 
and coaching. They will ‘‘ boom” sooner or later, and 
medical and business men, especially those whose in- 
comes are limited, will adopt them as being more eco- 
nomical than horse fiesh, and possessing, in addition, 
the charm of novelty. 


CANADIAN TRADE. 


Reports from Hardware manufacturers agree that 
trade with Canada, notwithstanding the preferential 
Tariff in favor of Great Britain, is in a very satisfactory 
condition. The following advices from merchants in 
Canada will be of interest as reflecting existing condi- 


tions: 

Shelf and Builders’ Hardware demand was poor for 
the first half of 1901 and fairly active the last half. 
Carriage Mukers and Blacksmith Supplies were fairly 
good all through the year, as there were a lot of vehicles 
built. Hindrances to trade were slow delivery of orders 
by makers and too many advances in price; jobbers also 
are selling consumers much more than they used to and 
cutting out the retail men. Prices in Canada, especially 
in Bar Steel and Bar Iron, are inflated, and most prudent 
merchants are unioading and buying cautiously, as they 
feel there will be drops all around in Hardware in 1902. 
Stocks generally are rather light. Collections are only 
fair, many renewals of note being asked for. 
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Canada seems to be prosperous and exports have in- 
creased considerably. Labor is fully employed and is 
getting well organized in every line, even day laborers 
have their union, also carters and teamsters in small 
towns. Farmers are prosperous; had a good harvest, 
though grain prices are low. The total yield of all grains 
in the Canadian Northwest is estimated to have been 
85,000,000 bushels. Ontario farmers did not do so well. 
Money seems to be cheap in Ontario and we have known 
where money can be loaned on good first mortgages as 
low as 4% per cent., although insurance companies, &c., 
with funds to loan usually ask 5 per cent. There will be 
some building next year if prices on building material 
come down (to normal. 


There was a satisfactory demand for Hardware dur- 
ing the past year. Greater than last year. The chief 
influence was the improved conditions financially of the 
farming community. Stocks are fully up to average. 
Collections are good. We have every reason to believe 
that business prospects for 1902 are very promising. In 
this locality there is work for all who desire it. Finan- 
cial conditions of farmers surrounding us are good. 


——— $$$. 


CASE BROS. CUTLERY COMPANY. 


ASE BROS. CUTLERY COMPANY are manufactur- 
ers of Hand Forged Pocket Knives and Razors, at 
Little Valley, N. Y. This business was started in 1895 by 
Jean Case, John D. Case and A. J. Case, all of whom, 
however, have been identified with the Cutlery business 
for the last 25 years. The company advise us that they 
have secured a force of clever hand forgers, some of 
whom have worked in the shops of Joseph Rodgers and 
Geo. Wostenholm’s Sons of Sheffield for many years. 
Case Bros.’ Pocket Knives are referred to as forged by 
hand, and ground by hand in the good old way, thus 
making a blade with an exceptionally tough, keen edge, 
The Razors are forged from Bar Steel, each blade being 
struck more than 200 blows with the hammer. Every 
customer who is interested in the manufacture of Cut- 
lery is invited to investigate the methods of their work. 


EVANS STAMPING & PLATING COMPANY. 


VANS STAMPING & PLATING COMPANY, Taun- 
ton, Mass., have purchased the entire plant of the 
Draper Williams Mfg. Company, manufacturers of Oil 
Cans and Awls. The Evans Company have moved their 
steel making department, which was formerly in the 
Taunton Iron Works, into their new plant, and will con- 
tinue the manufacture of Nickel Plated Steel Stove 
Trimmings, which they have been making for the past 
four or five years. They are also getting ready to man- 
ufacture an Oven Thermometer, for which they have se- 
cured the patent rights. They will probably be ready to 
put this Thermometer on the market about February 1. 
They also intend to manufacture a full line of Stamped 
Steel Hardware, including Oil Cans. 


A. H. FUNKE’S NEW CATALOGUE. 


H. FUNKE, 101-103 Duane street, New York, has 
just issued an illustrated catalogue of several spe- 


cialties controlled by him, among which are the Mann- 
licher Repeating Rifle, Luger Automatic Pistol, Climax 
Hammerless Shotgun, Full Moon Camping Lamp, Bald- 
win Searchlights, Baldwin Swinging Yacht Cabin Lamp 
and the Baldwin and Full Moon Bicycle Lamps, the 
Lamps and Search Lights all using acetylene. 


eo 


Louis C, PARKER of the Charles Parker Company, 
Meriden, Conn., and who in the past has been this com- 
pany’s representative in Southern territory, will, be- 
ginning with the new year, be in charge of their New 
York branch, 82 Warren street, superseding James F. 
Handy, whe has been connected with the company for 
19 years. Mr. Handy will give his undivided attention 
tg outside interests, with which he has been connected 
for several years and which now demand his entire time. 
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THE HARDWARE 


Wire Nails. 

Only one change was made in the regular quota- 
tions of Wire Nails during the year. This was when 
prices were advanced by the leading interest 10 cents 
per keg, to $2.30, f.o.b. Pittsburgh. This quotation, 
while not formally changed, was not representative 
of the market during the latter part of the year, when 
it became disturbed by new competition. New con- 
cerns were soliciting orders for Nails as early as July, 
and, while actual deliveries were not made by them 
until fall, it introduced an element of uncertainty into 
the market. This, combined with the usual summer 
quiet in trade, did not improve the situation. For a 
time outside competition was practically ignored, but 
in the fall the new mills had made such inroads upon 
established prices that the leading manufacturers found 
it advisable to protect customers in order to hold their 
trade. This protection was at first confined to com- 
paratively few points, but afterward became more gen- 
eral. The situation was peculiar, steel being scarce and 
high in price, while Nails were falling in value. When 
the slaughtered price represented a cut of 30 cents or 
more on nominal market quotations a point was reached 
where the mills who were dependent upon the market 
for their steel did not appear to care to go lower. The 
demand for Nails during the year has been very large, 
although orders during the closing months were, to a 
considerable extent, for small quantities. 


Cut Nails. 


At the beginning of the year the price for carloads 
of Cut Nails was $1.95, f.o.b. Pittsburgh. In Febru- 
ary the price was advanced to $2, and quotations were 
made at a delivered price, based on Pittsburgh price, 
to which freight to destination was added, according 
to the rate book which was used for this purpose, the 
purchaser deducting, on settlement, the actual freight 
paid. Reduced freight rates went into effect February 
1, which made delivered prices proportionately lower. 
but it introduced a confusing element, as the actual 
freight was lower than that given in the rate book. 
The confusion and dissatisfaction arising from this 
method of quoting Nails induced the manufacturers, 
at a meeting held in March, to make a delivered price 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh. This action was regarded with favor 
by the trade. The price was advanced in September 
to $2.05, a figure which has since represented the mar- 
ket. The demand for the past twelve months has 
been moderate, but the strong position held by Wire 
Nails for the greater part of the year, and the scarcity 
and the higher price of steel, resulting from the strike 
during the summer, tended to keep the market fairly 
steady. The year closes with an unusual condition, in 
that there is little if any difference in the prices of 
Wire Nails as compared with Cut Nails. 


Barb Wire. 


The demand for Barb Wire has been much heavier 
than in former years, especially in the West, the buy- 
ing extending far into the fall months. Requirements 
were so urgent that during the greater portion of the 
year mills were unable to accumulate any stocks. 
Quotations have been remarkably even, but one change 
taking place, that of January 29, when an advance of 

2 per ton was made. During September competition 
from outside mills began to be felt, and concessions 
in price were made at competitive points. Shading of 
prices continued to some extent throughout the _ re- 
mainder of the year, being more pronounced near its 
close, as demand decreased, but without causing any 
change in the regular quotations. 


Plain Wire. 

But one advance was made in the price of Plain 
Wire during the year, that being an increase of $2 
per ton on January 29. Manufacturers pursued a more 
conservative course regarding prices than was generally 


MARKET IN 1901. 


anticipated by the trade. Demand was very large 
during most of the year, and mills were most of the 
time behind their orders. An insufficient supply of 
raw material hampered them to some extent during 
certain periods. While the demand from makers of 


Wire products was good, Woven Wire Fence makers 
used enormous quantities of Wire. Some unevenness in 
prices developed in October, owing to outside compe- 
tition. 

Leads. 

Manufacturers of Lead products made no change 
in their regular quotations until late in the year, not- 
withstanding the fluctuations in the prices of Linseed 
Oil and Pig Lead, and the irregularities in White Lead 
in Oil, which were more or less prominent during the 
last three months. Under date of December 20 the 
manufacturers announced a reducion of % cent per 
pound in White Lead, dry or in oil, Red Lead and 
Litharge. In kegs present prices are as follows: In 
lots of less than 500 pounds, 614 cents per pound. In 
lots of 500 pounds and over, 6 cents. The advance on 
small packages over kegs is the same as _ before. 


Registers. 


During the spring and summer months the Register 
market was in an unsatisfactory condition, with ir- 
regularity in prices and a wide divergence in the quota- 
tions of the various manufacturers. The competition 
of comparatively new manufacturers was felt by those 
who had been longer in the business, and lower prices 
were made on the common goods, which were the sub- 
ject of the keenest competition. On September 2, 
1901, a new and higher list was adopted by some of 
the manufacturers. Other manufacturers, however, 
together with a number of jobbers, continued the use of 
the old list. At present there is no agreement among 
the manufacturers in regard to prices, and the situation 
is not as satisfactory as they would desire. This is 
a line in which the capacity of the manufacturers ex- 
ceeds the normal demand, and with the varieties in 
assortments and quality of goods there is naturally a 
good deal ef unevenness in prices, especially with lack 
of agreement between the many manufacturers. 


Leather Belting. 


The most important feature of the Leather Belting 
market during the year was the adoption by the manu- 
facturers of a new list, on November 12, 1901. This 
action was necessitated by the higher prices ruling for 
Belting butts. The new list was in the nature of a 
general advance on all sizes, the previous discounts 
remaining substantially the same. 


Spirits Turpentine. 


The Turpentine market has been an extremely even 
one, varying but 4 cents between the lowest and the high- 
est price during the year. Prices have been neither very 
high nor very low. Taking this point as a basis of com- 
parison, for one day each week, Southerns ranged from 
85 to 39 cents, and machine made barrels from 38% 
to 421% cents per gallon. As a rule buying has been 
active when the lower prices ruled, and but moderate 
on the higher figures. Some time ago a tank company 
was formed at Savannah, the purpose of which was 
to erect tanks for the storage of Turpentine, so that 
the market would not be entirely dependent upon re- 
ceipts from the interior. The company are about ready, 
it is understood, to test the matter. . 


Linseed Oil. 


The condition of the Linseed Oil market was unset- 
tled and perplexing during most of the year. The fluctua- 
tions in price have been remarkable, July last witnessing 
the highest point touched for years. Taking New 
York City Raw Oil in lots of five barrels or more as the 
basis of comparison, quotations have ranged from 82 
cents, current in July, to 50 cents per gallon, which 
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prevailed in September. In several instances prices 
advanced or declined 10 cents per gallon within a week. 


Paris Green. 

Dealers carried over considerable Paris Green from 
the season of 1900. The price in January, 1901, was 
12% cents per pound in Arsenic kegs or casks. Prices 
continued until the last of June without material 
change. The trade were late about placing orders, 
and the amount of Green sold by manufacturers was 
somewhat below expectations. 


Glass, 

The year 1901 opened with the incorporation of the 

Independent Glass Company, who have had a working 
agreement with the American Window Glass Com- 
pany, by which prices have been controlled the greater 
part of the year. A new list was issued under date 
of January 21, 1901, by the National Window Glass 
Jobbers’ Association, from which the trade were al- 
lowed the following discounts: 
SIU SURE OOP FOURS 00.05.5500 0c0nnusane 
Car lots 
These prices covered all single and double strength 
Glass for the entire country. Prices were advanced 
in March to 85 and 5 per cent. discount in less than 
carloads, and to 8714 per cent. discount for carloads. 
In April discounts were made 85 per cent. for less than 
carloads and 85 and 10 and 2% per cent. for carloads. 
In May 80 and 20 per cent, discount was the less than 
carload price, and 85 and 5 per cent. the carload price. 
These prices continued in force until about the first of 
November, when the competition of outside factories 
and that of imported Glass resulted in a resolution 
being adopted by the Jobbers’ Association permitting 
jobbers in the various large cities of the country to 
establish such prices in their districts as they thought 
would be for the best interest of the American trade. 
Later in November prices were made 90 per cent. dis- 
count for less than car lots from store; 90 and 7% per 
cent. discount for carloads from store and 90 and 12% 
per cent. discount for carloads f.o.b. factory. These 
prices were subsequently shaded materially, owing to 
an attempt to force outside Glass factories into a price 
agreement, resulting in a demoralized market. 


Cordage. 

The Rope market has been an unsatisfactory one 
throughout the year. Demand as a rule has been mod- 
erate, and prices have varied a good deal with different 
manufacturers. The policy apparently has been to 
secure business regardless of card quotations. Mixed 
Rope, partly composed of low grade hemp, further com- 
plicated the market. Some of this was so cleverly 
disguised that it was difficult to determine whether it 
was pure or not. During the last quarter of the year 
Jute Rope was ordered to a considerable extent as a 
substitute for Sisal Rope, owing to the high price of 
the latter. On a basis of 7-16-inch and larger, small 
lots of Sisal Rope have ranged in price during the year 
from 6% to 94 cents per pound; and Manila Rope from 
9% to 13 cents per pound. 


° 
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Axles. 

The Axle trade in 1901 opened with exceptionally low 
prices, and declined until it touched a point never reached 
before, as the result of an open market following a com- 
bination for maintaining prices. After September 1, the 
close of the season, new contracts were made on a bet- 
ter basis, and prices have been advanced generally, cov- 
ering the higher cost of the raw material. There is a 
large demand for Axles from all parts of the country, 
while there is a prospect of a large volume of business 
for the coming year at fair prices, 

Carriage and Wagon Springs. 

The year opened with a very active demand for goods, 
which resulted in advancing prices. Spring manufactur- 
ers experienced not only great difficulty in getting stock, 
but, on account of the advance in price, all customers or- 
dered freely, and those who had optional contracts took 
the highest limit. The culmination was reached in May, 
when consumers were freely bidding considerably be- 
yond their contract price for immediate delivery. The 
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price then declined gradually to 4% cents per pound for 
contracts for the current year, which price has been firm- 
ly maintained, although two new concerns have come 
into the market. Owing to the immense accumulation of 
orders in the spring the manufacturers were kept busy 
during the summer, which is usually a dull season, and 
until specifications of the new year’s business came in. 
This doubtless had its effect in helping to maintain 
prices. At present the makers are full of orders, with 
the prospect of an excellent business for the coming year. 
Consumers generally say they expect to use more goods 
than ever, and they are ordering considerably ahead of 
their wants to prevent the scarcity and consequent loss 
and injury to their business experienced last year. 


Carriage Bolts, Machine Bolts, &c. 


The year closes with prices considerably higher than 
in January, there having been a number of slight ad- 
vances during the year. There has been a large and 
steady demand, and the volume of business has been 
such as to tax the capacity of the mills; most of them, 
during the latter part of the year especially, have been 
unable to execute orders promptly. Even at the present 
time most of the manufacturers have unexecuted orders 
on their books. The condition of the iron market has, of 
course, given tone to the manufactured product, and the 
year closes with firm prices and a confident outlook for 
next year. The condition of the markets abroad has had 
something to do in diminishing export trade, but manu- 
facturers giving attention to this business give a satisfac- 
tory report, and state that they are able to hold in most 
cases the markets which they have been supplying. 


Chisels and Drawing Knives 


The general course of prices for Chisels and Drawing 
Knives has been quite satisfactory to manufacturers. 
Some factories are now running overtime, and the out- 
look for 1902 is very encouraging. 


Wrought Butts and Strap and T Hinges. 

Two advances were made in price during the year, 
one in March and the other in November, each amount- 
ing to about 10 per cent. A revised price-list of Strap 
and T Hinges was announced by manufacturers under 
date of March 15, resulting in a somewhat higher list and 
a slightly larger base discount, The volume of business 
has been large, and the outlook is promising. 


Tackle Blocks. 

Manufacturers have had a very satisfactory demand 
for Tackle Blocks during the year. Orders are referred 
to as not always as large as formerly, but have been fre- 
quent, thus covering a good volume of business. Prices, 
on the whole, have been better maintained and more 
remunerative to the manufacturers than in former years. 
No material change is looked for in the near future. A 
feature of the trade which has been noticeable is the in- 
crease in orders for Blocks of unusual dimensions, in- 
dicating a large increase in business and the development 
of larger enterprises. The materials entering into Blocks 
have advanced somewhat, and the labor market also Is 
higher. The outlook for business next year is regarded 
as very satisfactory. 

Axes. 


The Axe market has been in an unsatisfactory condi- 
tion during the year, inasmuch as prices haye been more 
or less demoralized. A leading manufacturer early in the 
season made low quotations, which were promptly met 
by others, there being a good deal of effort made to 
secure business even at tigures which were character- 
ized as unprofitable. The trade purchased freely, and 
the volume of business has been good, but prices, both 
with manufacturers and jobbers, have been low and ir- 
regular. The outlook for a large demand for 1902 is 
favorable, but there appears to be an excess of manu- 
facturing capacity, and in the absence of any agreement 
among manufacturers the prospect that business will 
be on a much more satisfactory basis is not regarded as 
promising. 

Iron Rivets. 


The price of raw material and the large volume of 


‘business during the spring months improved the tone of 
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the Rivet market, and on April 24 an advance in price 
was made by the manufacturers. Trade continued good 
during the remaining months, but prices were not so 
satisfactory. The outlook for 1902 in point of demand 
at least is reported very satisfactory. 


Tinware, Galvanized Ware, &c. 


In Tinware and other shect metal household goods 
the feature of the past year has been the question of 
making deliveries by manufacturers, rather than a ques- 
tion of prices. Demand has been very active, especially 
during the past six months, and the great difficulty in 
obtaining supplies of raw material has contributed to the 
constant shortage of goods, resulting in delays, trouble- 
some alike to merchants and to the manufacturers. A 
continued large demand is anticipated during 1902, with 
prices on a firm basis and no lower than are now ruling, 
with possibly an advance. 


Stocks and Dies 


Stocks and Dies have been in excellent demand during 
the past 12 months. While there has been a tendency 
to low prices, owing to the energetic efforts made by new 
manufacturers to get a foothold in the market, quotations 
have generally been maintained by the older and better 
known manufacturers. The outlook for the coming year 
is regarded with satisfaction, and a large volume of busi- 
ness is anticipated. 


Sash Weights. 


The Sash Weight market has been generally strong in 
price during the year, although some weakness was 
manifest in the early summer. During the last few 
months of the year manufacturers worked more in har- 
mony, and the year closed with a better understanding 
than ever existed before in the history of the Sash 
Weight business, there being now a marked tendency 
to put this line on a fair profit basis. Demand has been 
good and is unusually heavy for this season of the year. 
There is very little stock in the hands of manufacturers, 
and the factories are taxed to their utmost to fill orders 
in hand with anything like promptness. An increase on 
the business of the past year is expected for 1902. The 
belief is expressed that when prices for the spring trade 
are fixed early in February an advance of at least $2 per 
ton will be made. 


Bright Wire Goods. 

The market for Bright Wire Goods stiffened soon 
after the first of the year, and was characterized by 
greater regularity in prices. Under date of April 1 the 
manufacturers announced a new list, an advance being 
necessitated by the course of the Wire market. Many 
goods, however, had been purchased by jobbers during 
the period of relatively low prices, and these were sold 
at less than manufacturers’ quotations. Manufacturers 
have been generally well employed during the year, and 
are now busy working on orders for future delivery. 
Prices are looked upon as satisfactory to both buyer 
and seller, with a prospect of better spring business than 
for several years past. 

Wire Rope 

Wire Rope prices have been quite firm during 1901 
and bid fair to show more strength during the coming 
year. The volume of business during the past 12 months 
was satisfactory, and manufacturers are looking for- 
ward with satisfaction to 1902. 


Saws. 

During the past year the demand for Saws has been 
exceptionally large and prices have been satisfactory. 
Some of the manufacturers are now three to four months 
behind their orders. Prices are expected to remain 
firm, while an advance could be made with propriety, 
owing to the advance in the cost of labor. The prospect 
for a heavy business during 1902 is bright, and manu- 
facturers are preparing themselves for it. Stocks of 
lumber in some parts of the country are very low, which 
will probably cause lumber operators and saw mill 
people to run their plants to a larger extent than has 
been the case in the past year. Coupled with this is the 
expectation that new buildings will be erected on a more 
expensive scale the coming spring and summer, if con- 
tractors are able to get the necessary material. 
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Set and Cap Screws. 


Demand for Set and Cap Screws has been exception- 
ally good during the year, and most of the manufac- 
turers have run to their fullest capacity. Prices have, 
however, been too low, taking into consideration the fact 
that materials of all kinds which enter into the manufac- 
ture of these goods have been high and labor in propor- 
tion, the price of these goods being lower at the present 
time than at the beginning of 1901. The prospect for 
402 business is flattering, with the promise of manu- 
facturers having all they can do. 


Wood Screws. ’ 


The Wood Screw market at the beginning of the year 
was in an unsatisfactory condition, with a’decided crift 
toward lower prices. To meet this condition reduced 
prices were announced on February 1. Low prices 
brought a large volume of business, which filled the or- 
der books of manufacturers. This was subsequently fol- 
lowed by a general withdrawal of extreme quotations, 
with some of the manufacturers practically out of the 
market. For a time the tendency was toward higher 
prices, but with a diversity of quotations by the manu- 
facturers, who were unwilling to accept orders for future 
delivery. Toward the last of the year prices again be- 
came irregular and extras were given freely on desirable 
orders. Prices throughout the year have been low, com- 
pared with those in other lines, while the demand has 
been large, taxing the capacity of the factories of the 
leading makers. 

Scythes. 


At a meeting of Scythe manufacturers, held in Sep- 
tember, 1901, a reduction in price was made in accord- 
ance with the general expectation of the trade. The 
agreement entered into between the manufacturers was 
of short duration, however, as within less than a month 
the market became an open one, with materially lower 
prices. Orders have been freely placed for the coming 
year, which will probably be beyond the capacity of the 
manufacture to fill. This circumstance has probably 
kept the market more steady than would otherwise have 
been the case. 

Shot. 


The Shot market was more or less irregular up to the 
middle of the year, owing to outside competition. On 
July 8 prices were advanced, and throughout the fall 
quotations were quite firmly maintained. The volume 
of trade was not what manufacturers desired, the strict 
game laws of the country being referred to as responsible 
for the moderate demand. An improvement over 1901 
conditions is looked for during the coming year. 


Screen Doors and Window Screens. 

For the season of 1900 the sale of Screen Doors and 
Window Screens was in the hands of the Continental 
Company, and prices were held very high. The early 
spring of 1900 was cold, which checked the buying of 
Wire goods. ‘These influences tended to decrease the 
sale of Doors and Screens during the season of 1900, with 
the result that factories carried over a large stock of 
goods into the season of 1901. Prices then settled down 
to about 20 per cent. less than the prices of 1900, with 
the result that all the factories sold not only all the goods 
they carried over, but also all they could make up to 
July 1. For the season of 1902 the manufacturers en- 
tered the market November 1 with the same prices as 
for the season of 1901. The entire product for the season 
has practically been sold up, while some manufacturers 
report a shortage of lumber, and some Wire Cloth fac- 
tories are refusing orders for 1902. This condition, with 
the recent destruction by fire of one of the most impor- 
tant plants in the business, would seem to point to a 
shortage of Screen goods next summer. 


Snaths. . 


While the market for Snaths is practically an open 
one, manufacturers seem to have worked together with 
a considerable degree of harmony. The cost of manu- 
facturing the goods is alluded to as not permitting any 
reduction in prices which have been current. 
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Steel Goods. 

The Steel Goods season begins with the manufac- 
turer on August 1. In 1901, up to August 15, the Steel 
Goods Association was in operation and manufacturers’ 
prices were maintained at the list and discounts estab- 
lished in August, 1900. The prices of the manufac- 
turers were well maintained by the jobbers in some 
parts of the country, but were cut considerably in other 
parts. The jobbers bought sparingly and the aggregate 
sales to them by makers in the association were ma- 
terially less than in preceding years. Many of the 
manufacturers carried heavy stocks into 1901. The 
stocks of jobbers in general were light. Some new 
plants for the manufacture of Steel Goods were started 
in 1899 and put a considerable quantity of goods on the 
market at prices below those of the association. In 
August, 1901, the Steel Goods Association practically 
dissolved, and manufacturers entered the market with 
no agreement as to list or base discounts. Since then 
the market has been irregular, with a downward tend- 
ency, until November 1, when prices had reached a very 
low level, and many of the manufacturers’ order books 
were filled up. Some of the leading makers had with- 
drawn quotations by December 1, had advanced prices 
and were declining orders. Certain grades of goods can, 
however, still be bought at extremely low prices. The 
business prospect for 1902 is excellent, with the prob- 
ability of an excessive demand during the spring and 
sum mer. 


Tacks and Brads. 

Prices of Tacks and Brads during the year have 
been low, rather than otherwise, but have netted some 
of the manufacturers a normal profit. In volume the 
business has been satisfactory. There has been con- 
siderable diversity in the quotations of Wire Brads by 
various manufacturers, but prices have been generally 
steady, with some recent advances on account of con- 
dition of raw material market and a better understand- 
ing between some of the manufacturers. Stocks are 
low in the hands of jobbers, and the indications are 
promising for a large trade in 1902. 


Coil Chain, &c. 


The past year has been notable because of the few 
changes which have taken place in price of Coil Chain 
and the evenness of the market generally. The manu- 
facturers pursued a conservative policy in the matter, 
maintaining a steady but equitable price, based upon 
the cost of .the raw material. Prospects for 1902 are 
flattering and an advance in price is a possibility, as 
manufacturers will have to make new contracts for 
material at current prices. The export demand has 
been good and promises to be better this year. A re- 
vised price-list of Bright Chains, including Traces, 
Breast Chains, Cow Ties, &c., was announced shortly 
before the middle of the year. The revision was made 
with the idea of securing more uniformity between 
English sizes and Western standard sizes. In October 
manufacturers of Wire Coil and Halter Chains issued 
a uniform price-list of these goods. 


Sad Irons. 


Prices for Sad Irons have been well maintained 
throughout the year, with a good volume of business. 
At the present time the market is very firm and the 
outlook for 1902 is promising. 


Wood Planes. 

Business in Wood Planes during the past year was 
very satisfactory to the manufacturers, both as to vol- 
ume and margin of profit. It is confidently expected that 
these conditions will also characterize the trade of 1902, 
and that prices will continue without important change. 


Carriage Bolts, Machine Bolts, &c. 


Frequent advances were made by the Bolt manu- 
facturers during the year, which were well maintained. 
They were the outcome of the condition in the: market 
for the raw material and the heavy demand. Most of 
the time the manufacturers were behind their orders 
and there was a scarcity of goods. Export business 
during the 12 months was large. At a meeting of the 
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manufacturers held last week former prices were con- 
firmed, only slight irregularities being reported. All the 
indications point to a large and satisfactory trade dur- 
ing 1902, especially if the price of iron and steel is not 
advanced. 


The Rubber Goods Market. 


The activity of the Rubber goods factories, in the lines 
most nearly related to the Hardware trade, during the 
past six months, would indicate that the demand for their 
products has been exceptionally good. Under such con- 
ditions, manufacturers and dealers, as a rule, are better 
able to maintain prices than when the demand is irregu- 
lar. One good indication of the condition of the Rubber 
industry is the extent of the imports of raw material. 
During the past year the receipts of crude Rubber in the 
United States have been the largest on record, a condi- 
tion which, in view of the fact that the production of 
Rubber increases only at a moderate rate, might have led 
to higher prices of the raw material, but for the fact that 
the European consumption has fallen off. The British 
Rubber trade has shared the general unfavorable effect 
upon industry of the war in South Africa, and Germany 
is experiencing a period of depression which is felt in the 
branches which call for Rubber goods. Hence the price 
of crude Rubber in the United States has declined slightly 
all year. 

If this tendency should continue, it might, before long, 
mean lower prices for Rubber goods, but business depres- 
sion has been felt also in the great Rubber producing dis- 
tricts of South America, and there are those in trade who 
confidently look for a falling off in the output of crude 
Rubber this winter in consequence. Of course, Rubber 
goods cannot be expected to follow closely the market 
for the chief raw material. Much Rubber is bought for 
future delivery, and the manufacturer at any given date 
may be using material for which he paid more than the 
rate prevailing at the moment. Again, the manufacturer 
figures the cost of his goods on the average value of 
crude Rubber, and when that commodity is low he has a 
chance to make a profit on Belting, Packings and Hose 
to offset the unfavorable effect upon his business of high- 
er priced Rubber at another period. 

At no period in the past has there been apparent in 
the United States so much work in the extension of Rub- 
ber factories, increase of capital and the employment 
of additional labor as during the past year. While there 
have been several new concerns organized, it is worth not- 
ing that the increases referred to have been more in the 
growth of long established and substantial concerns, such 
as would hardly add to their capital if there were not in 
sight good indications of increasing business. The pros- 
pect of a growing export trade in Rubber goods has not 
been without its effect, but more important than this is 
the increasing purchasing power of our own population, 
as a result of which important new stores are coming 
into existence, and manufacturers are establishing branch 
houses in trade centers now important, but which hardly 
existed on the map a generation ago. 

The demand for Rubber Belting for the single purpose 
of equipping new grain elevators is an important item. 
Every additional steam engine set to work adds to the de- 
mand for Packings, and Air Brake Hose, Garden Hose, 
Fire Hose, Brewers’ Hose and other goods in this class 
are constantly being used in a wider field, Besides, 
every order for goods needs to be duplicated, at an inter- 
val governed by the quality—and consequent durability— 
of the original supply. The production of all kinds of 
Vehicle Tires of Rubber goes on apace, adding to the 
country’s requirements of Rubber, and to the activity of 
the factories, besides serving to keep up the price of the 
raw material. 

The advance in price of Leather Belting in November 
will have its effect in stiffening the prices of Rubber 
Belting, though not of advancing lists on goods of this 
class, 

The Rubber Shoe industry is more active this year 
than for two seasons past, owing to the winter having 
opened with weather more favorable for this trade. It 
is true that the great competition, due to the large num- 
ber of factories in this branch, leaves little opportunity 
for profits on the business done, but none the less the 
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demand for raw Rubber is stimulated, with the effect of 
keeping up its price. 

Again, there are rumors of a further combination of 
Rubber manufacturing interests, and also of the trade 
in crude Rubber. But such rumors are heard periodical- 
ly, and the-experience of such concerns as form the ex- 
isting combinations in the trade has not been such as to 
appeal to others to adopt a similar programme. Thus, 
after a consolidation practically of the whole Rubber 
Shoe industry, oniy a few years ago, there are more in 
dependent Rubber Shoe manufacturers in the country to- 
day than existed before the “trust” was formed—and 
they are doing a large volume of business. As for Belt- 
ing and other “ mechanical Rubber goods,” a competent 
superintendent can always be secured, put in charge of a 
new plant, and set to work supplying a few big jobbing 
houses that would rather buy from an independent 
source than from a monopoly, even at the same price. 
But, somehow or other, the small, independent manu- 
facturer generally seems to undersell the larger concerns, 
and in time becomes a large concern. Any monop- 
oly of crude Rubber seems about as feasible as cornering 
the world’s resources of iron. The Hardware trade need 
not be concerned, therefore, about any possible prospec- 
tive effect upon prices of any attempts to bring the Rub- 
ber industry under a narrower control than at present. 


Pumps. 


While there has been no formal agreement between 
all the manufacturers of Cistern and Pitcher Spout 
Pumps, their relations for some months past have been 
more harmonious than usual. Some reductions were 
made in the price of Pitcher Spout Pumps as compared 
with those ruling during the early part of 1901. The 
volume of business during the year was excellent. The 
outlook for the first six months of 1902 is regarded with 
satisfaction, and manufacturers are looking forward to 
a large trade. It is not unlikely that some advance will 
be made in quotations on Pumps, if the price of iron 
should move upward, 


Twist Drills. 


Prices for Twist Drills have been quite steady for 
some time, and there is no reason for apprehending any 
immediate change. The outlook for the coming year is 
regarded as favorable, in view of the activity in all lines 
of manufacture. Export business in this line has been 
very much crippled by the action of the Secretary of 
the Treasury in regard to the duties on sugan, the Rus- 
sian Government having imposed an extra import duty 
on this class of goods as an offset to the action of the 
United States authorities. Business throughout the Ger- 
man Empire has also fallen off, chiefly because of the 
very hard times which prevail in that country. 


Sandpaper. 


Business in Sandpaper has been of good volume dur 
ing the year. Prices for the ordinary goods have, how- 
ever, been low, owing to the severe competition which 
has characterized the market. The cost of raw mate- 
rials, on the whole, has increased, and labor and supplies 
are also higher than in 1900. For 1902 prospects are ex- 
cellent for a large demand, as all lines using Sandpaper 
are busy. No further depreciation in prices is looked 
for until existing conditions change materially. 


Screen Wire Cloth and Poultry Netting. 


Early in 1901, 90 cents was readily obtainable on 
good orders for Screen Wire Cloth, and the price on small 
lots purchased by retail merchants ranged from 95 cents 
to $1. As the season advanced the market became firmer 
and in April the difficulty of obtaining goods as promptly 
as desired caused prices to the retail trade to advance to 
$1 to $1.10. Indications point to a scarcity of Screen 
Wire for the season of 1902. About March 1, 1901, manu- 
facturers withdrew the low outstanding quotations on 
Poultry Netting, and named slightly higher prices. 
While the great bulk of the Netting had been purchased 
for the season this action imparted more firmness to the 
market. Prices were, however, low and yielded little 
profit to the manufacturers. During the past two 
months, however, an improvement in the tone of the 
market took place without any formal agreement on the 
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part of the manufacturers, and 4 price 5 to T's per cent. 
higher for next season's delivery has been generally 
maintained. The prospects for the new year are consid- 
ered encouraging. 

Lawn Mowers. 


Srocks of Mowers in the hands of the trade are low, 
as comparatively few were carried over from last sea- 
son. Orders are being placed freely with manufacturers 
for next season and in somewhat larger quantities than 
last year. Orders on the books of some manufacturers 
are, in fact, largely in excess of those of 1901. While 
there is still a large demand for the cheap grade of Mow- 
ers there is a perceptible tendency toward better goods. 
Competition between manufacturers is keen, which keeps 
the margin of profit down. The market for the best 
class of Mowers is firm. On cheap grades manufac- 
turers are making slight concessions from regular quo- 
tations to secure desirable orders. The price of this 
class of goods is somwhat higher than in 1900, owing 
to the higher price of iron and advance in the cost of 
labor. The outlook for a large demand for Mowers in 
1902 is reported as excellent. 


Horseshoes. 


Not for many years has this trade been as satisfactory 
in almost every respect as during the year now closing. 
As is well known, all the manufacturers save one have 
been working under some sort of an agreement which 
has evidently proven entirely satisfactory, as it is under- 
stood to have been renewed for another year under the 
same selling conditions as to quantity, rebates and dis- 
counts, as now exist. The associated manufacturers 
have shown their conservatism in that with a constant 
advance in their cost of production, and a demand that 
for at least the past six months has been almost un- 
precedented for their goods, they have resisted the temp- 
tation to advance prices and the year ends with the 
prices adopted last January. With the exception of fa- 
voring a small advance iu a few specialties, that cut lit- 
tle figure in the general trade, some of the leading pro- 
ducers oppose any change from present prices, but if any 
is made it will, in conformity with past usage, no doubt 
be announced some time in January. Export trade has 
uot received much attention during the past year, owing 
to the large home demand. A serious difficulty in this 
trade is the fuct that every foreign country is wedded 
to its peculiar patterns, which necessitate special Rolls, 
Dies, Formers, Creasers, &c. The orders being mostly 
for sample lots, manufacturers do not care to incur the 
large expense involved in filling these small orders, espe- 
cially with a home demand for regular patterns that 
keeps them busy. The outlook for the new year was 
never brighter. With empty bins at the works and the 
stock in jobbers’ hands reduced to a minimum, with 
prices that are low enough to be attractive to the con- 
sumer, the prospect is that the manufacturers will be 
kept busy during 1902. 


Building Papers. 


Building Papers, including Rosin Sized Sheathings, 
Water Proof Sheathings, Asbestos Paper and Board, 
Deafening Felts, Tarred Roofing Paper, &c., were in ex- 
cellent demand during the spring and fall seasons. The 
market has been an open one, and prices have ruled low 
owing to active competition. Raw materials incident to 
the manufacture of Asbestos Papers have not declined in 
proportion to the selling prices of the finished product. 
The prospect is not encouraging for higher prices in the 
near future, but indications point to a large demand for 
1902. It is not thought that there will be any reduction 
in prices of Asbestos Paper next year, or at least during 
the first part of the year, and that quotations will be 
higher rather than lower. There is a large demand for 
Asbestos Building Paper, which is expected, to continue. 


Heavy Hammers and Sledges. 


Prices of Heavy Hammers and Sledges, while with- 
out entire uniformity during the spring, held quite firm- 
ly on account of the increased cost of the raw material. 
During the third quarter of the year the market was 
characterized by a strong tone, and an advance of 10 per 
cent. was wade in price. Manufacturers are enjoying 
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a good business, and the outlook is for a continuation of 
present conditions. 
Files. 

The past year was a very satisfactory one as regards 
the demand and the quantity of goods sold, Prices, while 
firmer than during 1900, were considered low, as they 
were not raised in proportion to the advance in raw ma- 
terial. A heavy business is looked for, at least during 
the first six months of 1902, without change in prices. 
The principal feature of the File market was the pur- 
chase by the Nicholson File Company early in the year 
of several important File factories, which did away 
with some of the irregularity in this line and diminished 
competition, thus exerting a beneficial influence on the 
market generally. 


Wrought Iron Pipe. 


During the second week in March, 1901, practically 
all options on deliveries or shipments of Wrought Iron 
Pipe after April 1 were withdrawn. At this time there 
was a noticeable scarcity of leading sizes of Pipe. The 
market continued firm with active demand up to the fall 
months with increased scarcity, owing to the then exist- 
ing labor difficulties. During this time most of the Pipe 
obtainable was procured from jobbers, at a large advance 
in price. The general outlook for business in Wrought 
Iron Pipe during the coming year appears promising. A 
number of new concerns are about entering the field, 
however, and keener competition may result. 


Picks and Mattocks. 

Prices of Picks and Mattocks have ruled low during 
the greater portion of the year, but within the past few 
weeks an improved tone has manifested itself. There 
was a heavy demand during the year, but inability to 
procure the raw material militated against the prompt 
filling of orders. Indications are for a large trade during 
the coming season, some of the manufacturers having 
enough orders on their books to keep them busy for sev- 
eral months. 


Cast Iron Soil Pipe and Fittings. 


The formation of the pool for the control of the price 
of Cast Lron Soil Pipe and Fittings, organized during the 
first week in December, 1900, was soon followed by an 
advance of about 10 per cent. in price. All sales were 
restricted tc those for immediate shipment and no or- 
ders were accepted for shipment after December 31. On 
January 8, 1901, prices were again advanced and the new 
year found the jobbing trade with very low stocks, plac- 
ing the manufacturers in control of the situation. A 
new price-list went into effect all over the United States 
on February 25. The country was divided into terri- 
torial districts in which prices and terms were fixed for 
the regulation of sales, and in which discounts differed. 
The consumption of this line of goods has been large dur- 
ing the year. The market is very firm at the present 
time, manufacturers preferring to carry their stocks 
through the usual dull season rather than dispose of 
them at concessions in price. A large trade is anticipated 
for the coming year, as it is expected that a good deal of 
building will be done over the country generally. The 
capacity of the foundries is large and in excess of the 
normal demand, and without agreement between them 
manufacturers’ prices would easily become demoralized 
in presence of a dull market. 


Shovels and Spades. 

The associated manufacturers have during the year 
been in almost complete control of the market, and their 
prices have been steadily and regularly maintained ex- 
cept in the Hollow Back and some special goods, in the 
introduction of which outside competition has been par- 
ticularly active. New manufacturers have been enter- 
ing the field in considerable numbers, but in most cases 
with only limited lines of goods, comparatively few of 
them offering a complete assortment. An important 
event of the year was the formation of the Ames Shovel 
& Tool Company in August, in which the interests of a 
number of the leading manufacturers were consolidated. 


This does not interfere with the working of the associa- 


tion, which, especially in view of recent arrangements 


made to control the principal outside concerns, closes a 
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very successful year in an excellent position. Competi- 
tion with the associated manufacturers is, however, 
steadily growing, but it remains to be seen what effect 
the low prices made on Hollow Back Goods, and the in- 
ducements offered to jobbers to confine their purchases to 
the association, will have on the situation. The volume 
of trade for the coming year will probably be large, but 
its features will obviously depend upon conditions which 
it is too early as yet to forecast. A very hopeful feeling 
prevails. 


THE CHICAGO HARDWARE TRADE IN 1901. 


All branches of the Chicago Hardware trade enjoyed 

a volume of business in 1901 far in excess of that of any 
previous year. Their profits may have been larger in 
the boom year of 1899, when much benefit was derived 
from the rapid advances in prices of iron and steel, 
which carried with them corresponding advances on 
manufactured goods in stock or under contract. The 
year just ended was not marked by any great advances 
except on Sheets and Tin Plates, but the course of 
prices in general was upward and the firm condition 
thus existing had a marked effect in Influencing buyers 
to place orders. Having more confidence in the mainte- 
nance of values, they at all times felt free to lay in 
ample stocks to meet the requirements of their trade. 
It was a year in which the element of speculation played 
a very small part in purchases of Hardware. It was 
therefore a year of healthy trade, with good legitimate 
profits to all interests. Nothing happened during the 
entire period to seriously curtail the volume of business 
or to cause such apprehension of the future as to check 
trade. It was a year free from political and financial 
disturbances. The crash in the New York stock market 
in May had no effect whatever in the Hardware trade. 
The great drought in the West and Southwest during 
the months of June, July and August, which heavily 
reduced the crop of corn, was apparently only an inci- 
dent in current events, and although it was almost a 
calamity in some localities, yet it was of no effect in de- 
pressing the Chicago Hardware trade. The huge wheat 
crop and the high prices ruling on all cereals offset to 
a great degree the losses occasioned by the drought. 
The general condition of the West was so satisfactory 
in every respect that the shortage in the corn crop was 
endured very easily. It evidently required something 
much more serious to abate the remarkable business ac- 
tivity which even during that period and since then has 
characterized the West. The great strike in the Sheet and 
Tin Plate mills of the United States Steel Corporation 
which occurred in July, August and September greatly 
interfered with the even current of trade. It cut off con- 
siderable business in these products which would other- 
wise have been secured, and at the same time created 
a condition of harassing annoyance growing out of the 
custom of placing orders during the spring months for 
fall delivery. st was utterly impossible for the Chicago 
jobbers to fill more than a small percentage of the busi- 
ness thus entered, and they were constantly besieged 
by their customers who insisted on their contracts being 
filled. The scarcity of Sheets and Tin Plate caused a 
shortage in the supply of a large line of Hardware into 
which these products enter. Much more business would 
have been done if stocks of such goods had been avail- 
able to meet the heavy demand. These are the only 
really adverse circumstances with which the trade had 
to contend. On the other hand, the year was charac- 
terized by great activity in building operations, not only 
in Chicago, but throughout the Northwest. The Chicago 
building trade, which had been almost paralyzed the 

preceding year by labor troubles, was free from any 

disturbances of this character in 1901. Many building 

projects which had been deferred were then carried out, 
and the demand for Builders’ Hardware and Mechanics’ 

Tools of all kinds was larger than for many years. 

The trade through the year was of a remarkably 

steady character, suffering little interruption during 

midsummer and other portions of the year which are 

ordinarily expected to show a quiet condition of bus}- 

ness. 
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January opened with an exceptionally good demand 
for the month. Orders began to be received by mail in 
advance of the departure of the traveling salesmen from 
headquarters. These orders covered practically the en- 
tire line of Hardware, indicating that dealers felt the 
necessity thus early in the year of enlarging their stocks. 
Very few changes in prices were made. The general 
range of prices was fully 30 per cent. below the level 
ruling at the corresponding time in the previous year. 
It was thus seen that the volume of business would 
have to be considerably increased in order to show the 
same results in the value of the goods handled, but it 
was speedily observed that trade conditions might be 
relied upon to swell the volume to the proportions nec- 
essary to make this comparison a favorable one. Orders 
for new stocks were numerous. Flattering reports were 
received from all parts of the territory tributary to Chi- 
cago. The statement was made that some towns were 
absolutely without a vacant store for the first time iu 
ten years. The weather during January was sufficiently 
mild to enable a great deal of outdoor work to be prose- 
cuted. An advance of 10 cents in the price of Wire Nails 
and Barb Wire, made on January 29, which came quite 
unexpectedly, stimulated business decidedly. It caused 
dealers who were uncertain regarding the maintenance 
of values to quickly decide that other prices were likely 
to be advanced. February was a month of quite severe 
weather and caused a heavy demand for all kinds of 
seasonable goods. During this month manufacturers be- 
gan to advise the trade that their orders were such as 
to cover their capacity for months to come and further 
advances were anticipated. These were shortly realized 
by the marking up of Wire Cloth 10 cents, Poultry Net- 
ing 10 per cent., and Light Sheets $4 per ton. These 
advances caused still heavier trade, and during February 
and March jobbers found their trade about as large as 
they could conveniently handle. In March miscellaneous 
goods, such as Picks, Mattocks, Wedges, Strap Hinges, 
Barn Door Hangers and Sheet Steel Goods, were marked 
up, and this action imparted a still stronger feeling to 
the trade. Dealers began to place orders for fall deliv- 
ery, fearing that they might be unable to secure winter 
goods unless they took early action toward covering 
their requirements. 

The second quarter of the year found the volume of 
business unprecedented. Jobbers were frequently 
obliged to work their packing forces at night, and were 
also compelled to greatly increase their help and in every 
other possible manner endeavor to expand their facili- 
ties to handle the heavy trade pouring in on them. This 
condition of trade was not checked by inclement weather 
or the bad condition of country roads, which during 
previous years had often operated to disturb spring 
business. The freight houses of the local railroads for 
the greater part of this quarter were absolutely con- 
gested with merchandise of all kinds awaiting shipment, 
their transportation facilities being inadequate to the 
heavy pressure of goods for shipments. The city busi- 
ness showed remarkable gains over previous years, due 
to the activity in the building trade. About this time 
the Government issued reports showing a very promis- 
ing condition of winter wheat, gave all Hard- 
ware and other business interests increased confidence 
in the future buying capacity of the West. Stocks of 
goods in Chicago were drawn upon by jobbers in other 
cities, who were finding it difficult to secure satisfactory 
shipments from the mills. The trade had special trouble 
in securing a supply of Smooth and Barb Wire, Woven 
Fencing and Poultry Netting. The largest manufactur- 
ers with their enormous facilities were unable to give 
anything like satisfactory service. While April showed 
a heavy increase in the volume of business over March, 
so May showed a still greater increase over April, and 
brought with it even more difficulty in securing Wire 
Products, Sheet Metal Goods and even Mechanics’ Tools. 
Some of the most ordinary classes of Mechanics’ Tools, 
as, for instance, Screw Drivers, were in scant supply. 
June began with unseasonably cold weather, which 
caused some slackening in the demand for summer 
goods, and for a time the indications pointed to a check 
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in the flowing tide of business. This changed by the 
middle of the month and a period of hot weather set in, 
which completely reversed the condition of affairs and 
brought about an exceptionally heavy trade in goods of 
this character, while in the meantime the demand for 
Builders’ Hardware and staple goods poured along in 
an unceasing stream. 

Some of the Chicago jobbers were compelled to work 
their packing forces at night during the Fourth of July 
week, which was unprecedented in the history of the lo- 
cal trade. The price of Light Sheets was reduced in 
July, but this was without any effect, as the stock of 
Sheets on hand was so small that the trade were prac- 
tically unable to get any Sheets at the reduced price. 
The reduction was made in the face of the fact that the 
Sheet mills would be closed for some time on account of 
the labor dispute between the United States Steel Cor- 
poration and the Amalgamated Association of Iron, Steel 
and Tin Plate workers. The prices of other products 
showed a tendency to advance rather than decline. It 
had been expected that by this time the enormous busi- 
ness in Wire products would show some diminution, but 
greatly to the surprise of the entire trade the demand 
kept up not only for Wire Nails, but for Barb Wire and 
Woven Fencing. The great drought, which had begun 
in June, continued throughout the whole of July, and 
while it was without effect on the winter wheat crop and 
only slightly damaged the spring wheat crop, it was 
known to have a serious effect on corn and apprehension 
was entertained that the shortage in this crop would 
cause a serious falling off in business. Much to the sur- 
prise of all the Hardware interests, the months of July 
and August showed a continuation of heavy trade, even 
in the localities most afflicted by the drought. The month 
of August made a wonderful record. Business even then 
was hampered greatly by difficulty in securing goods to 
fill orders. At this time scarcely an invoice was sent out 
which did not show a number of shortages placed among 
back orders. Both August and September witnessed in- 
creasing annoyance throughout the trade, because of the 
short supply of Sheets, Tin Plate and Wire Goods. Not- 
withstanding the shortage in such goods the volume of 
business maintained its stately proportions. Even the 
shock of the President’s death had but a momentary ef- 
fect in checking the activity of the trade. 

The last quarter of the year brought with it no influ- 
ence to reduce the current of good trade. The unusual 
fact was noted that unseasonably warm weather in Oc- 
tober was welcomed, as it caused a break in the heavy 
demand for winter goods, which was then running be- 
yond the ability of manufacturers or jobbers to supply. 
It was absolutely impossible to accumulate any stocks 
in any of the staple lines of goods, even though the strike 
in the Sheet and Tin Plate mills had been settled in Sep- 
tember. Continued scarcity existed in all manufactured 
products depending on Steel Sheet Metal, practically up 
to the close of the year. A great shortage was found in 
Stove Pipe, Elbows, Coal Hods, Stove Boards and re- 
lated articles. The demand for Mechanics’ Tools and 
Builders’ Hardware kept up steadily during these 
months. Although some diminution in the volume of 
business in December was observed as compared with 
November, nevertheless it proved to be much in excess 
of the corresponding month of any previous year. The 
outlook for the coming year is very bright, and from pres- 
ent appearances at least six months of heavy trade are 
assured. It is not expected that manufactured goods will 
be in such short supply as last year, as the capacity for 
production has been greatly increased, and no apprehen- 
sion of labor troubles now exists. 


Chicago Wire Nail Prices. 
The course of prices of single carload lots at Chicago 
during 1901 and for severa! years preceding is shown Ip 
the following table, the monthly prices being averaged 


from weekly quotations in our market reports: 

Months. 1901. 1900. 1899. 1898. 1897. 1896. 1895. 
January...... 2.35 $3.53 $1.59 $1.55 $1.50 $2.42 $0.95 
Kebruary...... 2.45 3.53 1.73 1.57 1.45 2.42 .95 
March so RES 3.53 09 1.55 1.50 2.57 1.00 
Raa a dabon 2.45 3.28 2.25 1.47 1.45 2.55 95 
ree . 2.45 2.53 2.35 1.45 1.42% 2.70 1.10 
June... 2.45 2.48 ,.60 1.43 1.42% 2.70 1.50 
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July.... 
August... ; 
September .... 
October..... 
November... 
December 


1.36 35 
1.36 37K 
1.45 .50 
1.47% 1.52% 
1.40 50 2.70 
1.37% 1.50 1.60 


1.95 
2.20 
2.40 
2.40 
2.42% 
2.42% 


2.70 
2.70 
2.70 
2.70 


Average , 
$2.76 $2.60 $1.45 $1.46 
Chicago Barb Wire Prices. 
The course of prices of Galvanized Barb Wire, in sin- 
gle carload lots, Chicago delivery or equal, has been as 
follows in 1901 and several years preceding, 
quotations being averaged: 
Months. 1901. 1900. 1899. 
January......$2.95 $4.13 $2.05 
February 3.05 4.13 2.25 
March........ 3.05 418 2.62% 
April... 8.05 3.88 2.80 
3.05 3.18 2.95 
3.13 3.20 
3.10 3.30 
August 3.0% 3.10 3.40 
September..... 3.00 3.67% 
October....... 3.05 3.00 3.77% 
November..... 3.05 3.00 3.88 
December 3.00 4.13 


$2.54 $1.68% 


our weekly 


1898. 

$1.90 
1.90 
1,90 
1.87% 
1.80 
1.80 
1.80 
1.80 
1.80 
1.82% 
1.82% 1.80 
1.821%4 1.80 


1897. 
$1.90 
1.85 
1.90 
1.80 
1.80 
1.75 
1.75 
1.65 
1.80 
1.80 


1896. 1895. 
$2.02% $1.90 
1.97% 1.90 
1.95 1.95 
2.05 1.90 
2.15 1.95 
2.00 2.10 
2.00 2.15 
1.90 2.55 
1.85 2.85 
1.85 2.85 
1.85 2.85 
1.95 2.00 


$3.04 $3.39 $3.17 $1.85 $1.80 
Chicago Cut Nail Prices. 
Cut Nail prices were remarkably uniform throughout 
the year, being $2.35 for small lots from jobbers’ stocks 
in January and $2.45 for the entire year thereafter, thus 
making the average for the year about $2.34, as compared 
with $2.48 for 1900. 


$1.96 $2.25 


WHAT TO DO IN JANUARY. 
ee B, 0. 'W, 


HE first month of all the 12 to follow—the month of 
new resolutions—the month of changes and that 
one which decides for us the result of the inventory as 
to whether we have made a dollar in the business or see 
staring us in the fuce the fact that we have lost many of 
them. 
After closing inventory books, after the dividend, if 
any, and after closing every possible account on the old 
bovks, it is a good time to get ready for 


That New Set of Books and Collections. 


No time is quite so good as the first of the year to 
start the clerical department entirely new, as to material 
to be used. There are many good reasons for it. In the 
first place every one expects to pay his debts, if he pays 
at all, at that time. It is more convenient for him—as a 
rule he has more money, and he well knows it is expected 
of everybody. 

This season should lessen by almost hundreds the 
number of accounts to go into your transfer to a new 
and clean ledger, and a little printed paster slip put on 
your statement, to the effect that you are changing, will 
aid greatly in the collection of them. Something like 
this, which the writer has used to good advantage: 

The New Year is at hand, we expect to open an en- 
tire new set of books; will you very kindly help us 
in this by favoring us with amount of above account? 

Many pecple who would not ordinarily respond, know- 
ing and appreciating the attending labor, will make it a 
point to see the account paid. 

Now, as to your books. If possible at all have them 
made to suit your wants, particularly ledger and cash 
book. Many bookkeepers and many proprietors prefer 
special ruling of ledger, and it costs no more than to 
buy made up or shelf goods. 

In a special column cash book—that is, one in which 
the columns are ruled for Freight, Drayage, Interest and 
Discount. Merchandise, Expense, &¢.—n great saving in 
time is made and endless waste of pages in the new 
ledger are avoided. The matter of simplifying and short- 
ening is a great item where many accounts are carried. 

January the Time for Changes 

There are frequent changes in firms at this season, 

but the minor changes in store room and arrangement are 


more perticularly referred to. 


You have, perhaps, more 
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time at your command during the first two weeks of this 
month for such work than at any other season of the 
year. It is neither pleasant to the eye nor profitable to 
keep the same arrangement of your store running from 
year to year. The appearance of the store must be the 
loudstone to attract, and customers tire greatly of an 
everlasting sameness, and are very liable to make the as- 
sertion that you are drifting into what is termed old 
fogyism. 

It costs so little to change the arrangement, ‘the plac- 
ing and filling of showcases and to add new ones where 
and when needed, and practically just as little for fresh 
paint and bright, attractive shelving. The addition of a 
wall case occasionally adds wonderfully to the appear- 
ance of a room. Let every effort that is made in this 
line tend toward the showing of more goods and making 
the silent salesman. A line of goods such as Hammers 
and Hatchets or Saws will sell themselves when ex- 
hibited in a case, while on the other hand customers 
will not ask for them under any circumstances unless 
their errand be directly for that article. 


A New Set of Rules 


for employees, if your old ones do not meet your views 
or have not been observed as they should be, or perhaps 
you have gone along without any. 

Men do not object to sets of rules in a store unless 
they be extremely arbitrary ones—on the contrary, 
they prefer working under a system that tells them 
when and where and what to do without the continual 
asking, and beyond what their own intuition would dic- 
tate. 

In the case of but two or three employees it may be 
thought not worth the trouble, but the writer assures 
you that few or many sensible right lines laid down for 
their direction are appreciated by the men themselves 
and the results are greater and much better than where 
none at all exist. 

A little system is a help to the green man and a law 
to the older one, saving proprietor, too, many moments 
of anxious worry during the day. 


How About Advertising ? 


Has yours been a success during the past year? Have 
you bought space and handled it as you would the buy- 
ing of goods you put on your shelves? Do you get more 
out of locals than you do out of display, or have -you 
watched the results of either? 

Are you using good cuts or putting up the same old 
ones you have had for years? Do you make frequent 
changes, and do you confine yourself as nearly as possi- 
ble to one line of goods in advertising, or jumble many 
together? In the latter case of course the real object of 
your work is lost sight of and much of it goes for naught. 

We should ask ourselves fairly and honestly these 
questions and look the matter of our advertising squarely 
in the face. More money is thrown in the fire through 
poor advertising and little attention to it than any of 
us can estimate. 

Do you advertise at all? Many Hardware merchants 
do not. If not, get at it and see the difference in your 
business. You will wonder where all the barnacles came 
from that will drop away as you sail along with in- 
creased trade. 


Money in New Lines of Goods, 


and there is money in them. January is a good time to 
decide what they are to be. It’s very much like your 
old shelving and your showcases that are never changed 
as to arrangements and contents; people get tired of seeing 
them, and in these hustling days are looking for new 
lines. You wiil have had continual calls for some one 
class of goods you do not carry—perhaps House Paints, 
Box Paints or Brushes—all profitable goods, perhaps 
more so than you imagine. It takes but little capital to 
add them, and in doing so it is not necessary to sell the 
worthless Paints—the man who doesn’t pay his debts is 
a part of every class of trade. You will find there are 
great quantities of these lines you have not carried, sold 
all the time and at a good profit and for cash. 

Enameled or Gray or Blue Ware is a great seller. 
Hollow Ware is good, Carpet Sweepers, Fishing Tackle 
and Sporting Goods in a small way. Put in lines that 
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competitors don't handle; there are any number of them 
and they attract customers. 


Lest We Forget, 


and what should be the first thing in the new month, 
don’t neglect to see the carried over holiday goods, that 
positively do not sell during the year, put away safely 
and put away dust proof and dirt proof. For a great 
many goods paper bags are capital for this. Some of it 
ean go along through the month with the chance of sell- 


ing it, but the time comes for Fire Irons, Brass Sets, 


Candelabra and Candie Sticks, Brass Fenders, Brass 
Hods and all the smaller pieces of plated, brass and 


bright goods, and their value gets away unless properly 
wrapped and bagged and packed in a clean, dark corner. 


Start with a Clean Store 


This month and the new year should see every part 
of the store spick and span and clean as clean can be. 
Of course, the inventory helps much if carried through 
rightly, but all of us do not clean up thoroughly as we 
vo, while it is a fact that every man doing calling off 
should have a brush or feather duster near at hand, and 
not depend so largely on an after going over, for which 
time and opportunity may never come. 

It is wovderful the amount of filth, &c., that gathers 
during the year on shelves, in boxes and throughout 
every corner of a Hardware store, and the time to clean 
up rightly is early in the first month of the year. 


The Opportunity for Clearing Dead Stock 


is in January. Na other month gives you the same, and 
in no other month of the year, perhaps, is there as much 
time to give to it. If inventory has been rightly taken 
it has developed all the worthless and unsalable goods 
in the house. It now remains for us to get rid of them, 
and with many this is a sort of nightmare, while properly 
handled and displayed it is not a hard job at any time. 
Give them a table of their own; show them at their 
best, with a price that will move them, and if that price 
don’t do it give them another. Lump them off to con- 
tractors, shop men, factories or what not. Sell them at 
some price, and you will have done the best job of the 
month, leaving you in good shape for the 11 months to 


fallow. 
$$ ir— 


THE IRON AGE AS THE NATIONAL WINDOW 
DISPLAY. 


FROM AN AUSTRALIAN CORRFSPONDENT 


HAT the series of articles in The Jron Age under the 
heading “Show Window Display” are read with 
attention in Australasia is a fact that goes without say- 
ing. That many of the and illustrations 
embodied in the series of articles are frequently adopted 
out here by the more enterprising of our Hardwaremen 
is indisputable. 


suggestions 


ANOTHER PHASE. 

Another characteristic of this window display which 
The Iron Age, or rather its advertising manufacturers, 
have not yet brought home to Australian merchants, and 
this statement will be confirmed by your correspondents 
in many other parts of the earth where the paper cir- 
culates, is that The Iron Age is taken because it is valu- 
able in their business. 

THEY DON’T SUBSCRIBE FOR FUN. 

Certainly your subscribers outside of America 
don’t purposelessly subscribe to The TJron = Age. 
They would, in preference, put the annual five dollars 
into, say, Wire Nails, and turn over the amount two or 
three times in the year. Your subscribers are in busi- 
ness to make money. So are your manufacturers, and 
at present the two are not closely enough in touch. 


THE IRON AGE AS THE NATIONAL WINDOW DISPLAY. 


Your manufacturers, or rather those among them who 
seek an export trade, give no indication of such a desire 
in their windows—i. e., their announcements in The Iron 
Age. There are numberless Hardwaremen out here with 
a keen eye after American goods and American novel- 
ties to whom America is a sealed book. 
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THE COMMISSION HOUSES 
Oh, yes, that is a familiar argument, but the commis- 
sion houses are not too dearly loved. 


vertisement 


Besides, the ad- 
create interest before even the com 
touch the The writer 
more than one small syndicate of buyers in 
Australia who club together to indent (order) direct and 


must 


mission houses can business. 


knows of 


share cost and profit. 


YOUR MANUFACTURERS WANT THAT TRADE. 


Chen let ion dress the window to cateh it. In 


other words, when they don’t send a traveler to us they 
should display their advertisements in accordance with 
what they believe to be the export demand. The lron 
ige advertising pages are their store window, or oppor- 
tunity, but they don’t display the goods to catch our 
orders. When they do send a traveler let them dress 
their window all the same; possibly their traveler can’t 
afford the time to go out of the beaten track, but the 
window,” penetrating both large and small 
places, is a continual reminder 52 times a year; and by 
all means change the advertisement frequently. These 
remarks do not apply to those advertisers whose cus- 
tomers are within easy reach by telephone 


* store 


or telegraph, 
But if trade is sought beyond the -seas, let us see some 
indications of the desire in the show 
above. 

We are all, even at 


window alluded to 


this end of the earth, satiated 


with commonplace, uninteresting statements, that 
‘Brown’s Horse Nails and Smith’s Boilers are the 
cheapest and best, depots in Chicago, New York, &e., 
&e.,”” but we want to know why they are cheapest, and 


how they are best. What would be valuable would be 


a straightforward, educational statement that does not 


claim more than is actually so, but, above all, 
tive. * Write 


many. 


instruc- 


ue "we have 


for catalog written for too 

Can we not have an occasional f.o.b. New York 
ment, and a short, clear advertisement 
efficiency is greater, and costs less, with some idea of 
method of packing, &c., &c.? In short, an announce 
ment that would talk somewhat as a traveler would talk, 


offering to meet every requirement, even promising a 


< 


state- 


showing why 


quotation at port of delivery, on application. Nor would 
Your ad- 
their competitor knows 
Possibly the com- 
mission houses would scream, but your merchants can’t 


afford to be 


this be advance information to competitors. 
vertisers may be perfectly sure 
pretty well what 


they are doing. 


tied to them forever 

EXPORT ORDERS A SPECIALTY 
What harm, for instance, could possibly be done by 
a couple of lines of type at foot of an advertisement 
saying, ** Export orders a 
guaranteed. We 


specialty. Prompt shipment 
meet all market require 
ments, and work out any iocal patterns you want. We 
will specially cater for your market. 
“Our representative in 
“Our representative in 
“Our representative in 


will your 


Australia is 
India is 
South Afriea is 
THE STORE WINDOW SHOULD BE EDUCATIONAL 
Crisp, well written and well chosen words should be 
used. Illustrations are desirable, but not 
No advertisement is so small that 


always neces- 
sary. it can be over- 
looked, and one of the smaller ones in The Tron:Age (that 


of the American Sheet Steel Company) is one of the 


most attention compelling. The Putnam Nail is also 
businesslike and brisk. These two are not named to 
deprecate the others, but merely mentioned as notice- 


able features in the “show window.” Some of the 
Edge ‘Tools advertisements are good, and the Nicholson 
File window display is always bright and attracts at 
tention. Kitchen Ironmongery is scarcely noticeable: in 
fact, has to be looked for. Hollow Ware, for instance. 
seems almost entirely absent, yet little Canada (the term 
is used advisedly) is getting a steady trade out her 
while America is not. 

This part of the world passes by you 
not seeing its , 


window, and 


requirements in some lines goes else- 
where, 
Show us all your goods. Then we may suddenly 


realize that we require them, if you also show the facili- 
ties for getting and handling them. 
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The Hardware Outlook for 1902. 


We are indebted to Hardware merchants in all parts of the country for 
They refer to the general features 
The reports, coveringas they 
do the entire country, will be of special value to those who desire to be ac- a 
curately advised as to the conditions prevailing in the various States, inas- 
much as our correspondents are representative and responsible Hardware 


the letters given in the following pages. 
of business in 1901 and the outlook for 1902. 


merchants in close touch with their communities. 
ALABAMA. 

Demand quite up to previous records. Nothing spe- 
cial to hinder or affect business. Stock with us large. 
than ever before. Collections fair, but require close at- 
tention. Conditions favor good business next year. Peo- 
ple in fairly prosperous condition. Labor fully employed. 
High price of foodstuffs will seriously curtail consump- 
tion. Developments in building and new enterprises good 
in 1901, but we think will subside in 1902. 

The scarcity of grain and the high price will prevent 
such large planting of cotton for 1902. Demand for goods 
about the same as last year. Stocks are about normal. 
Collections not so good as last year, and many of the 
advancing merchants will carry over 40 per cent. Cot- 
ton at 7% cents did not keep our people out of debt. 
They bought more goods on credit this year than ever 
before. Labor in this section is well employed, as all 
iron works are running and prospering. Building ma- 
terial in fair demand. 


ARIZONA. 

Business about same as last year. Very dry season 
has had a tendency to depress business somewhat and 
make collections rather slow, but, on the whole, it has 
been a very fair season. Stocks are not much, if any, 
larger than average. This is an irrigating country, and 
is very dry at present. Unless we get rain soon the out- 
look for next season is not very encouraging. Mining is 
active, and country generally prosperous now. Labor is 
well employed. Farmers in fairly good condition, but if 
drought continues they will not be getting ahead any. 
Building is fairly active, and town and country are grow- 
ing steadily. 


The demand for Hardware, particularly of the heavy 
ier lines, has been the best in the history of Southern 
Arizona, due chiefly to activity in the mines. Heavier 
stocks than usual are being carried. Collections good. 
Present indications for 1902 are good, barring the threat- 
ened reduction in the price of Copper. Should 4 radical 
cut in the price of this article be made it would stop the 
development of many mining properties, and consequent- 
ly seriously affect our business, which is largely depend- 
ent upon this industry. The new enterprises, particular- 
ly. would be affected. 

Business in this section has exceeded all previous 
years. The mining trade has been steadily growing, and 
trade in Mining Supplies and Mining Machinery has been 
especially good. On account of the high prices we en- 
deavor to keep stocks as low as we can. Collections have 
been very good. The indications are that we will have a 
larger trade in 1902 than we have had this year. 


ARKANSAS. 

Trade has been much better in 1901 than 1900. 
Building has been much better. Our increase of busi- 
ness has been on the following goods: Nails and Build- 
ers’ Goods, Lime, Cement, Plaster, Locks and Hinges. 
Collections good. Drought has cut short the crops, but 
the building of the St. Louis & Northern Arkansas Rail- 
road through Boone County has given labor to many, 
and the people do not feel the effect of the drought so 
much. Prospects seem good for 1902. 


Our sales are ahead of 1900. In some lines there has 
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been a decided falling off, 
in other lines an in- 
crease: Nineteen hun- 
dred was an exceptional- 
ly good year. The cotton 
crop through this section 
will be about 60 per cent., 
. and the corn crop almost 
total failure. There 
are a good many of the 
farmers who are pros- 
perous and always have 
money. The lumber in- 
interest through this section is a big factor in trade 
uud makes business good, notwithstanding bad crops. 
There are a number of new buildings going up in our 
town, and we see no reason why we should not have 
good business for 1902. 


The trade of 1901 has not been as good as 1900. How- 
ever, considering the shortage of crops, which average 
mly about 55 per cent. of normal, trade may be called 
good up to date. Stocks in the hands of merchants are 
about as usual, no overstocks, still plenty for all de- 
mands. Collections are fairly good. On account of the 
very short crops the cash trade for next eight or nine 
months will be limited. The farmers have spent most 
of their money in paying debts and must depend to a 
great extent op their credit until they can make another 
crop. One great help to this section has been the build- 
ing of a railroad. and also the building of locks on the 
river by the Government. Both the United States and 
railroad company have spent a good deal of money for 
labor and supplies, and this has helped the poor people 
wonderfully. If it had not been for these disbursements 
the condition of the poor people would have been sad 
indeed. 


CALIFORNIA. 


The season of 1901 opened with flattering prospects. 
Before summer came we began to realize that the year 
was to fall below the average in volume of business. 
This is purely a mining community, and all depends on 
mines. Two of our large mines have suspended opera- 
tions, which adds to the depression. Stocks are light. 
Collections bad. Little labor employed. No farming, 
no building and no new enterprises. Indications for 1902 
not flattering. 


Business during the year has been generally good, 
somewhat affected by strikes. Stocks on hand are 
about normal; no scarcity. Collections good the entire 
year. Indications for good business next year. People 
generally prosperous; nearly all laborers employed at 
fair wages. Financial condition, all branches, good. 
Building projected will exceed any previous year. 


Trade has been very good this year, especially in 
Builders’ Hardware, but competition has reduced profit 
so that it hardly pays the clerk hire to get out orders, 
much less a profit. Collections best in years. We look 
to 1902 as the best year California ever saw. 


COLORADO. 


Demand for goods is brisk and fairly continuous. 
Constant seeking for something new and improved. 
Competition very severe in all our line, and certainly 
being carried to the “ danger line” in the scramble for 
volume. Credits are too freely granted and extensions 
in payment freely asked and almost as freely granted. 
The effort to gain in volume seems with some to be run- 
ning the profit per cent. too close for ultimate recovery. 
Stocks are now fairly heavy. Collections cannot be said 
to be more than fair, from 33 to 40 per cent. the average 
outstanding. High prices and feeling on part of consum- 
ers that this could not continue was for first nine months 
of 1901 cause of small buying. Business outlook for 1902 
seems to be good. There does not appear to be any 
surplus of skilled labor. Common labor is fully em- 
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ployed; very few idle. People appear to have money and 
to spend it quite freely. Farmers and stockmen are all 
prosperous, with very little complaint, and that is cer- 
tainly a comfortable feature to report. Building in this 
region is more in volume than for nine years past; do 
not seem able to cope with the requirements, and with 
this it is satisfactory to state that unimproved real es- 
tate prices, while firm, do not “ taste”’ of boom or specu- 
lative figures. Considerable enterprise manifested in the 
mining business and in the beet sugar industry; outside 
of this very little in a general way of manufacture can 
be said. Increase in our business for 1901 over 1900 
about 30 per cent. 


This territory has been filling up and the demand for 
goods is increasing with every year. The year just 
passed has seen an enormous demand for building ma- 
terial and such material as is used in the settling and 
development of a new country. Nails, Barb Wire, Corru- 
gated Iron, &¢., have been active all year, and promise 
to continue in increasing demand for 1902. Stocks are 
lighter toward the end of the year, but large orders have 
been placed for 1902 delivery and stocks will all be full 
by March. The merchants here are carrying larger 
stocks than ever before and they are making greater 
efforts to increase business than ever. Trade prospects 
for 1902 in general Hardware are very good. Never 
have things looked brighter in this territory. Labor is 
employed and at good wages. Farmers have good crops 
and good prices, and money is plenty. Collections are 
good. The building boom which we have enjoyed in 
1901 bids fair to be eclipsed in 1902. Rents are high and 
in many instances houses have been rented long before 
they were completed. 


CONNECTICUT. 

General business for 1901 has been about the same 
as for 1900. An unfavorable factor locally has been the 
uncertainty in regard to factories controlled by trusts. 
Sudden changes in regard to management have caused 
the discharge of many employees. Stocks of merchan- 
dise are usually light. Collections fair to good. Indica- 
tions seem to point to a good working business for 1902. 
Building has been somewhat overdone and there have 
been a number of failures among irresponsible builders. 
In fact, for some years a large part of the building has 
been done by men without capital at prices which a re- 
sponsible builder would not meet. Losses have been so 
numerous that lumber and Hardware dealers are be- 
ginning to refuse credit and figuring to get better profits. 
Builders’ Hardware should pay a profit of 25 per cent. to 
be worth handling. The principal factories about here 
are well filled with work. Farmers in this vicinity de- 
pend largely on tobacco as a money crop. This fall the 
weather has been so dry as to prevent packing and they 
have been delayed in marketing it, but recently condi- 
tions have been more favorable. 

The demand for Hardware for the last year has been 
hardly up to the average. We have had for two years 
carpenters’ strikes and for one year a machinists’ strike, 
and in addition to this, right in what should have been 
the best portion of the spring we had excessive rains, 
which were a great hindrance to the trade in general. 
Stocks are about medium. Collections have improved 
considerably during the year. People are generally pros- 
perous; labor is very generally employed at the present 
time. Farmers in our immediate vicinity have not had 
a good year. The excessive rains almost destroyed many 
of their crops. The apple crop was a total failure, also 
the potato crop. The amount of building at the present 
time, owing to the strikes of the spring, is light. Think 
the outlook for the coming year is a good deal better 
than for the past one. 


Trade was lighter than usual, but has been very good 
since September 1. Stocks generally heavy. Collections 
generally good. Farmers generally doing well, spending 
money more freely than for two or three years. Build- 
ing has been very dull since ’98, but is better now. 


THE IRON AGE. 
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My business for 1901 was a little larger than the 
average year. Stocks are light. Collections good. A 
good tobacco crop this year. The financial condition of 
the farmers is better than for 1899 and 1900. 

Our business for the year 1901 has been very satisfac- 
will show an increase of sales of 
25 per cent. over last year’s business. We have been 
handicapped to a certain extent in getting goods, es- 
pecially Builders’ and Heavy Hardware, and as yet we 
fail to see any signs of relief from the present condi- 
tion, 


tory and our books 


Demand larger than in 1900. The fact that labor has 
been so generally employed has made the volume of 
business more uniform and larger. One drawback we 
notice especially is the tendency of consumers to ask 
credit, requiring a larger capital to do the same amount 
of business on. Stocks are low. Collections only fair; 
not as good the last six months as the first. Building 
prospects are light in this section. Labor at the present 
time is well employed. Farmers in this section have 
not gained in financial strength. Trades unions have 
discouraged building in this locality. 

Owing to what might be considered high prices the 
tendency has been to purchase for immediate demands. 
For some building among certain classes has 
been checked, but now quite an active movement. 
Farmers, owing to high prices in grain, have lessened 
their production, but the increase in price has advanced 
in proportion and | think they make a mistake in not pro- 
ducing to their full capacity. Stocks are comparatively 
light. Collections, considered bad, are slow. 
Very few are and the for the 
future is good. 


"easons 


while not 


unemployed prospect 


DELAWARE. 

Our business is much better than in 1900. Our local 
business is affected by the nearby cities, as we are com- 
pelled to bid against them in the smallest amounts. To 
hold our trade we are compelled to increase our stock 
each year. Our farmers 
Labor is all em- 
ployed. Building has been good, especially during the 
latter part of the year. 


Collections never were better. 


are prosperous; the outlook is good. 


As well 
changing. 


known, the demands of trade are always 
Our business has increased 20 to 25 per cent. 
over 1900, partially attributable to the good prices ob- 
tained for farm products, fruit and grain, yet the farm- 
ers have had many drawbacks. However, I think they 
are out of debt and prospering. The high price of corn 
has helped us amazingly. Our little 
heavier and collections are better than 12 months ago. 
I take our conditions to be prosperous. There is more 
building. Labor for the field is searce and is driving 
some farmers off the field. 


stocks are a 


Demand about the same as 1900. Stock fuller than 
usual. Farmers had good crops, but collections slow. 
Hindrances which have affected trade are the combine 
on Shovels, Scythes and other goods, catalogue house 
competition and jobbers selling to consumers. People 
are fairly prosperous; all who want employment can 


get it. Many improvements in building; in fact, the 
Building Hardware trade has been unusually good in 
our section. Are building better and more modern 
houses. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 

Our business this year has been larger than ever be- 
fcre, though the increase has not been quite as great as 
in 1900, owing to the decline in our sales to the War and 
Navy departments, naturally due to the closing of the 
war with Spain. We have no special hindrances to trade 
to report. ‘The competition in this city is hard, but we 
are bothered very little with competition outside of it. 
We should say that stocks are heavier than usual. Col- 
lections are good and our loss account this year will be 
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been a decided falling off, 
in other lines an in- 


The Hardware Outlook for 1902. tact simscect 


We are indebted to Hardware merchants in all parts of the country for 
the letters given in the following pages. They refer to the general features 
of business in 1901 and the outlook for 1902. The reports, covering as they 


dred was an exceptional- 
ly good year. The cotton 
crop through this section 
will be about 60 per cent., 
and the corn crop almost 


do the entire country, will be of special value to those who desire to be ac- a total failure. There 


curately advised as to the conditions prevailing in the various States, inas- 
much as our correspondents are representative and responsible Hardware 


merchants tn close touch with their communities. 
ALABAMA. 

Demand quite up to previous records. Nothing spe- 
cial to hinder or affect business. Stock with us large: 
than ever before. Collections fair, but require close at- 
tention. Conditions favor good business next year. Peo- 
ple in fairly prosperous condition. Labor fully employed. 
High price of foodstuffs will seriously curtail consump- 
tion. Developments in building and new enterprises good 
in 1901, but we think will subside in 1902. 

The scarcity of grain and the high price will prevent 
such large planting of cotton for 1902. Demand for goods 
about the same as last year. Stocks are about normal. 
Collections not so good as last year, and many of the 
advancing merchants will carry over 40 per cent. Cot- 
ton at 7% cents did not keep our people out of debt. 
They bought more goods on credit this year than ever 
before. Labor in this section is well employed, as all 
iron works are running and prospering. Building ma- 
terial in fair demand. 


ARIZONA. 

Business about same as last year. Very dry season 
has had a tendency to depress business somewhat and 
make collections rather slow, but, on the whole, it has 
been a very fair season. Stocks are not much, if any, 
larger than average. This is an irrigating country, and 
is very dry at present. Unless we get rain soon the out- 
look for next season is not very encouraging. Mining is 
active, and country generally prosperous now. Labor is 
well employed. Farmers in fairly good condition, but if 
drought continues they will not be getting ahead any. 
Building is fairly active, and town and country are grow- 
ing steadily. 

The demand for Hardware, particularly of the heav 
ier lines, has been the best in the history of Southern 
Arizona, due chiefly to activity in the mines. Heavier 
stocks than usual are being carried. Collections good. 
Present indications for 1902 are good, barring the threat- 
ened reduction in the price of Copper. Should a radical 
cut in the price of this article be made it would stop the 
development of many mining properties, and consequent- 
ly seriously affect our business, which is largely depend- 
ent upon this industry. The new enterprises, particular- 
ly, would be affected. 

Business in this section has exceeded all previous 
years. The mining trade has been steadily growing, and 
trade in Mining Supplies and Mining Machinery has been 
especially good. On account of the high prices we en- 
deavor to keep stocks as low as we can. Collections have 
been very good. The indications are that we will have a 
larger trade in 1902 than we have had this year. 


ARKANSAS. 


Trade has been much better in 1901 than 1900. 
Building has been much better. Our increase of busi- 
ness has been on the following goods: Nails and Build- 
ers’ Goods, Lime, Cement, Plaster, Locks and Hinges. 
Collections good. Drought has cut short the crops, but 
the building of the St. Louis & Northern Arkansas Rail- 
road through Boone County has given labor to many, 
and the people do not feel the effect of the drought so 
much. Prospects seem good for 1902. 


Our sales are ahead of 1900. In some lines there has 


are a good many of the 
farmers who are pros- 
perous and always have 
money. The lumber in- 
interest through this section is a big factor in trade 
uud makes business good, notwithstanding bad crops. 
There are a number of new buildings going up in our 
town, and we see no reason why we should not have 
good business for 1902, 


The trade of 1901 has not been as good as 1900. How- 
ever, considering the shortage of crops, which average 
mly about 55 per cent. of normal, trade may be called 
good up to date. Stocks in the hands of merchants are 
about as usual, no overstocks, still plenty for all de- 
mands. Collections are fairly good. On account of the 
very short crops the cash trade for next eight or nine 
months will be limited. The farmers have spent most 
of their money in paying debts and must depend to a 
great extent op their credit until they can make another 
crop. One great help to this section has been the build- 
ing of a railroad. and alsu the building of locks on the 
river by the Government. Both the United States and 
railroad company have spent a good deal of money for 
labor and supplies, and this has helped the poor people 
wonderfully. If it had not been for these disbursements 
the condition of the poor people would have been sad 
indeed. 


CALIFORNIA. 


The season of 1901 opened with flattering prospects. 
Before summer came we began to realize that the year 
was to fall below the average in volume of business. 
This is purely a mining community, and all depends on 
mines. Two of our large mines have suspended opera- 
tions, which adds to the depression. Stocks are light. 
Collections bad. Little labor employed. No farming, 
no building and no new enterprises. Indications for 1902 
not flattering. 


Business during the year has been generally good, 
somewhat affected by strikes. Stocks on hand are 
about normal; no scarcity. Collections good the entire 
year. Indications for good business next year. People 
generally prosperous; nearly all laborers employed at 
fair wages. Financial condition, all branches, good. 
Building projected will exceed any previous year. 


Trade has been very good this year, especially in 
Builders’ Hardware, but competition has reduced profit 
so that it hardly pays the clerk hire to get out orders, 
much less a profit. Collections best in years. We look 
to 1902 as the best year California ever saw. 


COLORADO. 


Demand for goods is brisk and fairly continuous. 
Constant seeking for something new and improved. 
Competition very severe in all our line, and certainly 
being carried to the “ danger line” in the scramble for 
volume. Credits are too freely granted and extensions 
in payment freely asked and almost as freely granted. 
The effort to gain in volume seems with some to be run- 
ning the profit per cent. too close for ultimate recovery. 
Stocks are now fairly heavy. Collections cannot be said 
to be more than fair, from 33 to 40 per cent. the average 
outstanding. High prices and feeling on part of consum- 
ers that this could not continue was for first nine months 
of 1901 cause of small buying. Business outlook for 1902 
seems to be good. There does not appear to be any 
surplus of skilled labor. Common labor is fully em- 
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ployed; very few idle. People appear to have money and 
to spend it quite freely. Farmers and stockmen are all 
prosperous, with very little complaint, and that is cer- 
tainly a comfortable feature to report. Building in this 
region is more in volume than for nine years past; do 
not seem able to cope with the requirements, and with 
this it is satisfactory to state that unimproved real es- 
tate prices, while firm, do not “ taste’’ of boom or specu- 
lative figures. Considerable enterprise manifested in the 
mining business and in the beet sugar industry; outside 
of this very little in a general way of manufacture can 
be said. Increase in our business for 1901 over 1900 
about 30 per cent. 

This territory has been filling up and the demand for 
goods is increasing with every year. The year just 
passed has seen an enormous demand for building ma- 
terial and such material as is used in the settling and 
development of a new country. Nails, Barb Wire, Corru- 
gated Iron, &¢., have been active all year, and promise 
to continue in increasing demand for 1902. Stocks are 
lighter toward the end of the year, but large orders have 
been placed for 1902 delivery and stocks will all be full 
by March. The merchants here are carrying larger 
stocks than ever before and they are making greater 
efforts to increase business than ever. Trade prospects 
for 1902 in general Hardware are very good. Never 
have things looked brighter in this territory. Labor is 
employed and at good wages. Farmers have good crops 
and good prices, and money is plenty. Collections are 
good. The building boom which we have enjoyed in 
1901 bids fair to be eclipsed in 1902. Rents are high and 
in many instances houses have been rented long before 
they were completed. 


CONNECTICUT. 

General business for 1901 has been about the same 
as for 1900. An unfavorable factor locally has been the 
uncertainty in regard to factories controlled by trusts. 
Sudden changes in regard to management have caused 
the discharge of many employees. Stocks of merchan- 
dise are usually light. Collections fair to good. Indica- 
tions seem to point to a good working business for 1902. 
Building has been somewhat overdone and there have 
been a number of failures among irresponsible builders. 
In fact, for some years a large part of the building has 
been done by men without capital at prices which a re- 
sponsible builder would not meet.) Losses have been so 
numerous that lumber and Hardware dealers are be- 
ginning to refuse credit and figuring to get better profits. 
Builders’ Hardware should pay a profit of 25 per cent. to 
be worth handling. The principal factories about here 
are well filled with work. Farmers in this vicinity de- 
pend largely on tobacco as a money crop. This fall the 
weather has been so dry as to prevent packing and they 
have been delayed in marketing it, but recently condi- 
tions have been more favorable. 





The demand for Hardware for the last year has been 
hardly up to the average. We have had for two years 
carpenters’ strikes and for one year a machinists’ strike, 
and in addition to this, right in what should have been 
the best portion of the spring we had excessive rains, 
which were a great hindrance to the trade in general. 
Stocks are about medium. Collections have improved 
considerably during the year. People are generally pros- 
perous; labor is very generally employed at the present 
time. Farmers in our immediate vicinity have not had 
a good year. The excessive rains almost destroyed many 
of their crops. The apple crop was a total failure, also 
the potato crop. The amount of building at the present 
time, owing to the strikes of the spring, is light. Think 
the outlook for the coming year is a good deal better 
than for the past one. 


Trade was lighter than usual, but has been very good 
since September 1. Stocks generally heavy. Collections 
generally good. Farmers generally doing well, spending 
money more freely than for two or three years. Build- 
ing has been very dull since ’98, but is better now. 
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My business for 1901 was a little larger than the 
average year. Stocks are light. Collections good. A 
good tobacco crop this year. The financial condition of 
the farmers is better than for 1899 and 1900. 

Our business for the year 1901 has been very satisfac- 
tory and our books will show an increase of sales of 
25 per cent. over last year’s business. We have been 
handicapped to a certain extent in getting goods, es- 
pecially Builders’ and Heavy Hardware, and as yet we 
fail to see any signs of relief from the present condi- 
tion. 


Demand larger than in 1900. The fact that labor has 
been so generally employed has made the volume of 
business more uniform and larger. One drawback we 
notice especially is the tendency of consumers to ask 
credit, requiring a larger capital to do the same amount 
of business on. Stocks are low. Collections only fair; 
not as good the last six months as the first. Building 
prospects are light in this section. Labor at the present 
time is well employed. Farmers in this section have 
not gained in financial strength. Trades unions have 
discouraged building in this locality. 

Owing to what might be considered high prices the 
tendency has been to purchase for immediate demands. 
For some reasons building among certain classes has 
been checked, but now quite an active movement. 
Farmers, owing to high prices in grain, have lessened 
their production, but the increase in price has advanced 
in proportion and I think they make a mistake in not pro- 
ducing to their full capacity. Stocks are comparatively 
light. Collections, while not considered bad, are slow. 
Very few are unemployed and the prospect for the 
future is good. 


DELAWARE. 

Our business is much better than in 1900. Our local 
business is affected by the nearby cities, as we are com- 
pelled to bid against them in the smallest amounts. To 
hold our trade we are compelled to increase our stock 
each year. Collections never were better. Our farmers 
are prosperous; the outlook is good. Labor is all em- 
ployed. Building has been good, especially during the 
latter part of the year. 

As well known, the demands of trade are always 
changing. Our business has increased 20 to 25 per cent. 
over 1900, partially attributable to the good prices ob- 
tained for farm products, fruit and grain, yet the farm- 
ers have had many drawbacks. However, I think they 
are out of debt and prospering. The high price of corn 
has helped us amazingly. Our stocks are a little 
heavier and collections are better than 12 months ago. 
I take our conditions to be prosperous. There is more 
building. Labor for the field is searce and is driving 
some farmers off the field. 


Demand about the same as 1900. Stock fuller than 
usual. Farmers had good crops, but collections slow. 
Hindrances which have affected trade are the combine 
on Shovels, Scythes and other goods, catalogue house 
competition and jobbers selling to consumers. People 
are fairly prosperous; all who want employment can 
get it. Many improvements in building; in fact, the 
Building Hardware trade has been unusually good in 
our section. Are building better and more modern 
houses, 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


Our business this year has been larger than ever be- 
fcre, though the increase has not been quite as great as 
in 1900, owing to the decline in our sales to the War and 
Navy departments, naturally due to the closing of the 
war with Spain. We have no special hindrances to trade 
to report. ‘The competition in this city is hard, but we 
are bothered very little with competition outside of it. 
We should say that stocks are heavier than usual. Col- 
lections are good and our loss account this year will be 
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less than usual. 
business in 1902. 


We are looking for a largely increased 

This city is largely dependent upon 
the salaries of the Government clerks, which increase 
steadily from year to year. There are very few unem- 
ployed mechanics, and we expect their wages will be 
higher. There is a large amount of building projected 
for 1902 in apartment houses, office buildings and resi- 
dences. 


Trade during the year just closing has been exceed- 
ingly brisk. In volume about 20 per cent. ahead of 1900. 
This condition can be largely attributed to the general 
prosperity with which our section has been favored, and 
the only drawback in our experience has been our in- 
ability, in a great many cases, to have our orders filled 
fur such articles as Sheet Iron, Tin Plate, &c., during 
the strike. Our stock on hand is about as usual at this 
season of the year, only we are endeavoring to reduce 
the same iu order to facilitate the taking of inventory. 
Indications for business in the spring of 1902 seem to 
be good, as architects and builders are busy estimating 
on propositions for building operations. 


GEORGIA. 

The demand in general lines was as good or a little 
better than usual up to August 1. At that time there 
was a considerable falling off and it has been light dur- 
ing the last four months. The light fall business is 
probably due to short cotton crop and also to the fact 
that it has cost more to make the crop than it usually 
does. Stocks in dealers’ hands are unusually heavy, as 
a heavy fall business was anticipated but failed to ma- 
terialize. Collections are below the average. The peo- 
ple in this section seem to be in a fairly prosperous con- 
dition, but large numbers of farmers and some smaller 
merchants are asking for extensions on past due in- 
debtedness. We look for more conservative buying on 
the part of merchants and farmers in 1902. 


Much less demand than for 1899 and 1900. Bad con- 
dition of Turpentine business, which is our specialty, 
and a short crop of cotton, with low prices to date. Our 
stock heavy and collections bad, though after careful 
sales and collections for past six months our present 
condition is easy and satisfactory. Turpentine conditions 
we think favorable for 1902. We think business men 
are carefully liquidating. Labor all employed and de- 
mand for more, especially in Turpentine and mill busi- 
ness. Farmers ip fairly good financial condition. Quite 
a lot of new building going on. 


‘Trade for 1901 up to August 1 was exceptionally good. 
Since that time it has been exceptionally poor, due in a 
large measure to a short cotton crop. Stock is heavier 
now than ever before. Collections are considerably be- 
hind last year. Prospects for 1902 are not very encour- 
aging. The farmer is the backbone of the country, and 
he, as a rule, is in financial straits. The indications 
are that very little building will be done next year. 

Indications for 1902 are as good as any year that we 
have had in this section. January, 1902, trade will be 
the best January this section has ever enjoyed. 

ILLINOIS. 

Good demand. The drought injured business some- 
what. Stocks generally good. Collections good. Every- 
thing points to a good business in 1902. Our laborers 
cau ail find employment. Farmers generally will get 
more money for 1901 crop than they have for some time. 
Prospects for building good. 


Our trade for 1901 was the largest in our history by 
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perous. More money in the local banks than ever before 
by 33 1-8 per cent. Labor is all employed at good 
wages. Farmers are in good condition as they are get- 
ting high prices for all of their product and the crop 
was fair. Prospect for building for 1902 is very promis- 
ing, and we look for even better trade than this year. 


About the same demand as 1900. There has not been 
as much building as in other years. Stocks are heavy 
and collections good.’ People are prosperous, labor all 
employed and hands scarce. 

Nineteen hundred and one has been the largest in our 
history. We account for this from the fact that me- 
chanics are all busy, and at good wages. With fair 
crops and big prices there never has been a time when 
the product of an acre of land would buy as much mer- 
chandise. Our stock is fair, but rather light than heavy. 
Collections fully as good as usual. We look for 1902 to be 
the banner year. Take all classes of the people and, as. 
a whole, they never were as prosperous as now. Every- 
body has work. Farmers all feel rich. The outlook for 
building better than at this time last year. 


We have enjoyed the largest trade the past year of 
any since 1892. A great deal of farm property has 
changed hands and a great many improvements made 
on these lands. Lack of rain cut into trade to some ex- 
tent. Stocks are light. Collections were good up to 
December 1; now slow. We depend largely on trade of 
the farmers. They are, all things considered, in good 
shape. We look for a good trade for ’02. Labor well 
employed. We think there will be a large business in 
building material. 

Our stock is larger than ever before. Catalogue 
houses disturb prices and everybody that has any com- 
mercial standing is solicited by some jobbing houses. 
People are prosperous and labor fully employed. Farm- 
ers have more money than ever before. Prospects for 
building are good. 


INDIANA. 


We have had less demand in Hardware than last year, 
especially on all goods of an abnormal high price, such 
as Nails, Wire, Shovels, Scythes, Garden Tools, &c. We 
feel the effects of the so-called department stores, real- 
ly big dry goods firms, 5 and 10 cent stores and cheap 
John stores offering with other goods Hardware at and 
sometimes less than we can buy it for, also whole- 
sale houses catering to the retail trade for all there is in 
it. Our stocks are light but well assorted. Our rates 
are nearly all cash, and therefore cannot say how collec- 
tions are. Prosperity in our vicinity is not what it is in 
general. Labor nearly all employed, but at small wages. 
Condition of farmers is good. 


The demand has been good except in Builders’ Hard- 
ware, Farming Implement trade excellent, but building 
seems to have been very quiet up to August 15, when it 
picked up. Stocks now are light here owing to drought 
having cut corn crop to one-third of its usual yield. We 
think trade will be quiet, and more than the usual 
amount will be on credit for the coming year. Collec- 
tions were good from the oats crop, but corn crop col- 
lections are exceedingly slow. This is partly caused 
by a rising market. The people in this vicinity are very 
prosperous. There does not seem to be any especial 
spread in building. 


An unprecedented demand for goods. Trade hindered 
on account of not being able to get goods promptly. 
Stocks light. Collections fairly good. The people gen- 
erally prosperous. Labor well employed. Condition of 
farmers best in years. Indications for extensive resi- 
dence building. 


far. All Hardware dealers in this city report increased —— 
sales. Good times and plenty of money seems to be the 
cause. Our stock is larger than ever and collections 
have been good. The people in this vicinity are pros- 
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Business the largest in our history. Ours is an agri- 
cultural community, and our farmers are enjoying great 
prosperity. They are buying more freely and paying 
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more promptly than ever before. Collections have been 
fair, considering the shortage of the corn crop. We are 
carrying over pretty heavy stocks. We have found the 
demand to be for the better class of goods. Community 
generally prosperous, Labor fully employed. Farmers 
in fine financial condition, and there will be another yea 
of improvements and building among the farmers. 


First half better than 1900, latter half less. Good 
wheat crop influenced good trade. Early in year failure 
in corn crop damaged business since harvest. Stocks 
are about the average. Collections are poor. People have 
been prosperous for two years past. All labor was em 
ployed. Farmers’ finances in good condition. 

Our trade for 1901 has been very satisfactory. Col 
lections are slow, on account of short crops. Our stock 
is up to the average. We expect a fair trade the coming 
year. 


IOWA. 


Business in our territory has been better than any 
previous year. Money is easy, and farmers are doing 
considerable improving and necessarily using more Hard- 
ware. The impression prevails, however, that this is the 
“oasis” of the West, and goods are sold very freely at 
very small margins, and hence we do not believe profits 
will show up in accordance with increased sales. Stocks 
are a little larger than usual. Collections are just fair. 
Increased prosperity with the farmers only makes them 
slower pay. However, the risks are very small, and they 
know it. Laboring classes are all well employed at good 
wages, and people generally are very prosperous. Farm- 
ers especially are doing well. Prices of their produce are 
very good, and having had fair crops they are especially 
prosperous, and are building and improving their farms, 
making business in small country towns good during 
past season, and indications are favorable for next year. 
Our city trade, though good, is not what we should have. 


About 25 per cent. ahead on sales of previous ten 
years, good prices for farm products and wonderful ad 
vance in farming lands. Stocks very light. Collections 
the best in years, and every note paid. Never in my busi- 
ness experience of 26 years but what I had to carry 
over unpaid notes, &c. Farmers have money to burn. 
Any and everybody can get work that wants to work. 
The future outlook is excellent. 


Demand has been very good. In our immediate lo- 
cality crops are very short on account of no rain. Stocks, 
we think, are very light, owing to high price of goods. 
Collections are good. Indications point to good business 
in 1902. People very prosperous. Labor is very hard to 
get in all lines. Common laborers get from $1.50 to $1.75 
per day. Farmers are in fine shape financially. Large 
amount of building in sight for 1902. 


Trade generally has been fair. The demand for Build- 
ers’ Hardware rather above the average. Profits have 
been kept at a low per cent., owing principally to local 
competition and the sending away to large department 
stores for certain supplies. The large department stores 
will continually monopolize a good share of the legitimate 
retail trade unless something is done by the manufactur- 
ers to head them off. Every laborer has full employment 
at good wages, and it is almost impossible to procure 
common labor without engaging ahead. Financial con- 
dition of farmers first class, never better. Building pros- 
pects for next year good. 


KANSAS. 


The demand is better than in other years. Fall trade 
suffered from the short corn crop. Our stock is general- 
ly very complete and as large as usual. Collections are 
good. The prosperity of the people is above the average 
condition. Labor is fairly well employed, even at this 
time of the year, which is hardly usual. Farmers’ condi- 
tion is generally fair. 


Good business until August 1. when owing to drought 


O 


trade fell off. Stocks and collections fair. People in 
fairly good condition, but trade will be smaller for the 
first half of 1902. Don’t look for much new building un- 
til last half of 1902. 

The demand has been in excess of other years with 
us, and it seems the same in the territory about us. 
The special influences were good crops and energetie 
farming. We see no hindrances to trade; nearly all our 
farmers are out of debt. We should think stocks are 
full, but not overloaded. Collections have been good 
Our people are making healthy improvements, as a rule, 
and are getting in shape to take care of their imple- 
ments. All our people are employed, as a rule. We are 
bothered sometimes for want of hands, but bear it im 
preference to importing help. 


General demand larger than in other years. The im 
fluences that have affected business most are prices of 
farm products and unusual prosperity of the people. 
The greatest hindrance to trade is the difficulty of get- 
ting orders filled by jobbers or manufacturers and the 
inability of railroads to make prompt delivery of ship- 
ments. Feople are more prosperous than ever before. 
All labor is employed at good wages. Farmers are pay- 
ing eash for 80 per cent. of their purchases. Towns 
and country are building better and more substantially 
than ever before. 


The demund has been larger than ever before for all 
kinds of goods. The strong influence has been our large 
wheat crop. Indications for business for the coming 
year are good. <All classes of people are prosperous. 
The farmers have a large amount of money in the bank. 


KENTUCKY. 

The demand in most lines has been better than for 
several previous years, and our sales show a marked in- 
crease. Stocks are pretty full. Collections are good. 
Trade in this section depends largely upon the farmer, 
this being an agricultural district. With the exception 
of a light corn crop this has been a prosperous year with 
him, and the outlook for 1902 is promising. 


We have had a good business. The drought in this 
part of Kentucky affected trade in early part of fall, but 
it is now better. Stocks light. Collections fairly good. 
Outlook is good. We look for quite a building boom 
among our people in 1902. 

The demand is about as last year. The cotton and 
earn sections have met with serious shortage in these 
two crops and this has curtailed our sales to some ex- 
tent. The greatest hindrance to trade is the inexpert- 
enced traveling men sent out by so many firms and given 
unlimited power in making prices. They keep trade in 
a fret and profits are slaughtered. Stocks are well kept 
up and collections are very fair. Labor is well em- 
ployed, and even in the face of bad crops our farmers 
are in good financial condition, and are not spending 
their money as freely as in 1900 and 1901, realizing they 
will have to buy corn at a very high price with whieh 
to raise their coming crop. .We look for $1 corn before 
May |. In our city buildings are going up all around, 
and the spring will witness some very substantial im- 
provements here. 


LOUISIANA. 


First six months largest demand on record, general 
falling off since. Short cotton crops, coupled with de- 
cline in price the cause. Stocks generally full, and coh 
lections better with us than is general, on account of 
our net cash terms. We anticipate a good spring trade. 
Farmers in very good shape. Good profit im raising cot- 
ton at present prices, notwithstanding decline since last 
year. Labor is very scarce; big demand for farm hands 
and mechanics generally employed, though demand not 
so great as a year ago. 

Our business has been about 20 per cent. heavier tham 
last year. We have been able to keep our stock in fairly 


i 
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good shape, although on some lines we have had a good 
deal of trouble getting shipments from factory. Collec- 
tions have been unusually good. We believe the people 
are in a fairly prosperous condition. Demands for labor 
greater than the supply. Condition of the farmers seems 
to be very good. There has been a considerable amount 
of building and improvement in our city and the sur- 
rounding country. 


Demand better than in 1900. Rice crop heavy, at 
good prices. Oil prospects fine. Collections good. Never 
saw as much money in this country, Cannot hire a me- 
chanic. The largest amount of building in view ever 
known. 


MAINE. 

The demand as compared with other years has been 
very favorable, caused in part by the general prosperity 
of our country, and from the fact that we have carried 
an exceedingly large stock. The one thing that has af- 
fected this has been the strike situation. This has also 
hindered trade to a large extent and made customers 
very anxious for goods, many of which have been ad- 
vanced to fictitious prices on account of the strikes, as 
before mentioned, notably Iron Pipe and Sheet Metal. 
Stocks, as a rule, we consider light. Collections have 
been fairly good. The indications for 1902 we sum up as 
follows: Certain classes of goods have been governed in 
their selling price by trusts and will no doubt weaken; in 
fact, they have already, and we look for a great deal of 
this competition during this coming season. The pros- 
perity of the northeastern part of the State is some- 
thing unprecedented, owing to their very large crops and 
extremely high prices. Labor has not enjoyed better 
prices for a great many years. We consider the finan- 
cial condition of the farmers better than for a long pe- 
riod. New buildings and new enterprises have not taken 
on the proportions that this State has been noted for in 
the past few years. Still there has been a healthy busi- 
ness all around, and the conditions of trade, in our opin- 
ion, are much better than they have been for a long time. 


Demand for goods has been very good; about the 
same as in 1900. Stormy weather affected business very 
much in the early spring, and the big freshet this month 
has helped very much to retard moving of goods both in 


and out. Hindrances to trade are too much competition, 
too many drummers after one customer. Our stock, in 
most lines, is light. Collections are good. The people, as 
a class, are fairly prosperous, although it costs 25 per cent. 
more for necessaries of living, to say nothing of luxuries. 
Laborers that want employment find no trouble in get- 
ting it at advanced prices. Farmers should be, and un- 
doubtedly are, in good financial condition. Have raised 
fine crops, and prices for some are way up. Much in the 
way of new building. 


The demand for goods has been better than 1900. 
Competition has been sharp and profits small. The ex- 
treme fluctuations in Linseed Oil seriously affected the 
Paint trade. Stocks are heavier than usual at this sea- 
son, and collections are extremely slow. Very few fail- 
ures. A better and more confident feeling is abroad. Our 
farmers are in a prosperous condition, having received 
good prices for farm products, which are above the 
average in quantity, quality and price. New buildings 
are to be built, but much will be done for repairs. 

Owing to local conditions our own business about 
same as last year. General business in this section bet- 
ter. Average stocks at present. Collections have been 


very good. We look for considerable building during 
1902. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Demand has been below the average, caused by high 
prices and hand to. mouth buying, light fruit crop and 
potato crop. Total value of sales will about reach the 
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average. Spring business has been restricted, because of 
late deliveries, notably in Barbed and Woven Fence 
Wire and Wire Nails. Stocks are lighter than usual. 
General stores are buying very conservatively, but col- 
lections good. People on the whole are prosperous. 
Labor is well employed in shops. Financial condition 
of the farmers this fall is below the average, because 
of light money crops. Building very light and no new 
enterprises in this section. lf snow this season gives 
farmers a chance to market their wood and lumber to 
the best advantage their condition should be fully up to 
the average next spring. 


The high prices of Hardware and in fact all building 
material in 1900 prevented contracts being made for this 
year. In other than Builders’ Hardware we have had a 
good trade and perhaps fully as profitable. Like all 
who are near the large cities, we have the department 
stores to contend with, and on our most profitable lines. 
If they would only tackle Nails and a few similar ar- 
ticles! Collections on the whole have been fully as good 
as in previous years. As a rule the people are prosper- 
ous. Very few unemployed persons are in this section. 
Farming hands have been hard to obtain the past sea- 
son. The heavy rise in grain will be hard on many who 
raise little, and undoubtedly will, in a great measure, 
have to be paid by cousumers of milk and butter. I do 
not anticipate much building in this immediate vicinity 
next year. 


Trade has been quiet. We are overbuilt and are now 
feeling the reaction. Our stock of Hardware is very low. 
We soon will be obliged to purchase several cars of 
Nails. Think it about time to put them in. Collections 
are rather hard, but perhaps no worse than usual. 
Labor is fairly prosperous and well employed. The 
farmers have done well the last year and are prosperous. 

Better trade than last year. Formation of trusts has 
made profits smaller. Shipments from manufacturers 
have been slow. We consider stocks medium. Collec- 
tions are fair. Next year looks bright. All manufactur- 
ers are rushed; good laborers are hard to find. There isa 
large amount of building in view for 1902. 


Demaud about the same as other years. No special 
influence on trade. Stocks light on some lines of goods 
and other lines about as usual, and some lines heavy; on 
the whole a little lighter than usual. Collections best 
for years. Quite general prosperity among the laboring 
classes, but the farmers feel poor. Crops in this vicinity 
have been such that the farmers will realize very little 
money. Labor is well employed and outlook for next 
year is bright. 


MARYLAND. 


Our business this year has been the heaviest we 
have ever had. This applies on all the items in our line 
of business, and caused, we think, by our farmers being 
in better financial condition than for many years. The 
extra good wheat crop last year in our section influ- 
enced an unusual amount of trading for the first six 
months of the year, and the extra good corn crop has 
been the means of our trade holding up to the standard 
for the last six months of this year. Our collections 
have been very good from last August up to the pres- 
ent time. Our present stock of goods on hand is a little 
above the average. The prosperity of the people here 
is, we think, up to the average for a small town like 
ours. We have several manufacturing industries here 
which are running on full time and giving employment 
to quite a number of employees. The financial ability 
of the farmers is good. The amount of building the past 
year hardly as much as last year. There are no new en- 
terprises in contemplation. 


The demand in general was rather above the average 
in most staple lines. While we are not through stock 
taking we are satisfied that the year now closing will 
show a very satisfactory gain. Collections more than 
fair. Condition of our people is good, with labor all 
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employed. The farmer is in elegant shape, with good 
crops and prices above the average. Prospect for build- 
ing good. 


Our business entirely satisfactory. Volume of busi- 
ness very much increased over last year. Collections 
fairly good. We start the year with a new addition to our 
building, which gives us one-third more space, and this, 
coupled with the fact that good business is now going 
everywhere, labor employed generally at good wages, 
make us feel confident that 1902 will close with a hand- 
some increase over year just ending. 


MICHIGAN. 


We did the largest business in 1901 we ever did, ex- 
cepting in 1891 to 1893, the excess then being due to large 
sales of Bicycles, which counted up fast at the then 
price. We notice special increase in all Mechanics’ Tools 
and Shop Supplies. Prosperity brings larger demand for 
Household Goods and of better quality. Merchants are 
not anxiously and uneasily trying to force a demand for 
their goods at the expense of prices. The scarcity of 
goods in certain lines helps the fairness of the market, 
and is not an unfortunate feature in our business. Stocks 
with us are as full as ever they were at this time and 
fuller. Collections good. We have also a good stock of 
faith in business for 1902, and shall not hold back pur- 
chases for fear of a drop. 


This year has been an exceptional one for the sale of 
all kinds of merchandise. The volume of trade for Hard- 
ware has far exceeded any previous year since the 60's, 
the spirit of thrift has been largely manifest among 
farmers, for the reason of good crops and high prices for 
all their products excepting wheat, and as they are not 
raising the old time stocks of wheat they do not receive 
an income from that source. Collections are good, and 
much money comes from cash sales, or “cash on the 
nail.” I have but very little complaint from producers. 
Farmers, as a rule, seem satisfied. Labor has a fair 
price, and is fairly well paid. We shall have to build 
from 100 to 200 new houses next year. This will be a 
great send off for our already fine town. 


Demand far ahead of 1901. Labor employed at good 
wages. Good prices for farm produce. Collections fair. 
People never more prosperous. All can get work, not 
enough help. Very good prospects for the future. We 
have had a steady trade, gaining each month over cor- 
responding month of last year. We have never sold a 
larger volume of goods in any past year. Our furnace, 
plumbing and tin shops could not keep up with orders. 


This year’s business best in our experience. People 
feel in the right frame of mind to buy goods. Work is 
plenty at good wages, and help hard to get in all lines. 
Farmers have had good crops, and are getting the best 
prices they have in years for them, and are paying their 
debts off, and improving their property. Farms around 
here are selling from 33 1-3 to 50 per cent. higher than 
they were four or five years ago. Collections are good. 
We think there is every prospect of a good business next 
year, especially in building material. We are carrying 
our usual stock, except in Nails and Glass and a few 
other articles, which we are buying as we need, on ac- 
count of price being higher than we think it will be later. 


Trade with us has been this year better than any year 
in our experience. More building done than for years. 
We are looking forward to a good year in 1902. Labor is 
all employed at good wages, and everything points to a 
prosperous year. The prospects are now that there will 
be a large amount of building. 


MINNESOTA. 


Demand has been active. Sales have increased. 
Improvements in city and farm buildings have been 
large. Much less disposition to complain of prices or 
strive for reductions. The call for better grades of 
goods is very noticeable. Locally, conditions unfavor- 
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ably affected by new competition in excess of natural 
trade increase. Stocks are well maintained in quan- 
tity, but without speculative purchases or holdings. 
Collections rather above the average. Prosperity in 
general. Farmers are receiving good prices for most 
everything, and the highest in 30 years for butter, eggs, 
poultry, &¢c. Oats and corn are exceptionally high. 
Farm land has rapidly risen in price and is in active de- 
mand at steadily increasing valuation. All are actively 
employed at fair wages except the constitutionally lazy. 
Prospects for 1902 are excellent. Farmers are in good 
shape. Much building and many improvements contem- 
plated, presaging a heavy year. 


Trade the past year compares favorably with former 
years, showing some increase, which, although not con- 
siderable, is healthy. Demand has been about same as 
heretofore with an inclination for better and newer 
goods. So-called catalogue houses and city department 
stores have, of course, had an influence more or less 
detrimental to the business of legitimate dealers. Our 
stock changes very little from year to year and is equally 
as heavy now as any time. Collections have been good 
since harvest. Uncertainty as to extent of crops proved 
something of a hindrance to trade during early summer 
months, but a fair crop was harvested and people are 
generally in prosperous condition. Much building is in 
progress and labor is employed to the limit. Farmers 
and laborers are in healthy financial condition, and in 
our judgment prospects for the coming year are indeed 
encouraging. 

Trade has been good with us; we have sold 10 per 
cent. more goods than we did last year and at a better 
profit. The dairy is the cause of our increase and the 
cow will be a great factor in the increase of trade with 
us for the next tive years. Stocks are about 80 per cent. 
as compared with 1900, and collections are 20 per cent. 
better than 1900. Our farmers have begun to make 
money with the change from wheat to mixed farming, 
the dairy intercsts of Central Minnesota are growing 
and all realize that it means prosperity in the town as 
well as country. The building outlook is good for 1902. 


The demand for goods has been heavier this year 
than any previous year since 1892. Were very much 
handicapped in not obtaining the necessary supply of 
Fence Wire, Field Fencing and Poultry Netting for 
spring trade. This fall we were slow in getting suf- 
ficient supply of Sheet Steel and goods made of this 
material. One bad feature is that jobbers and manufac- 
turers willfully mislead us when they are able to sup- 
ply goods, putting us in a position that throws distrust 
on us from our customers. I am looking for a still bet- 
ter trade, at least for the first half of 1902, from the 
fact that our farmers had good crops and are getting 
fair prices and therefore are ready to improve their 
buildings and fences. Our laboring people are well em- 
ployed at fair wages and will continue to be for at least 
the next six months. 


MISSISSIPPI. 


Demand not so good as last year. Two bad crops 
and bad weather have hindered trade. Stocks about 
same. Collections bad. The people, especially farming 
community, in bad condition. No corn and many ip 
debt. More labor than wanted on account of nothing 
to supply them with. Financial condition of farmers not 
so good as previous years. Not much building and not 
many new enterprises. 


MISSOURI. 


Although some goods (especially Barb Wire and Nails) 
are cheaper, our sales for 1901 will exceed last year’s 
sales by 7 or 8 per cent. The extreme heat during sum- 
mer was surely a drawback. Stocks genefally nearly 
full. We sell for cash. Most people are prospering. 
There is work (with good pay) for all who want to work. 
Financial condition of farmers is good. There is talk of 
building a few more packing houses at the stock yardsand 
a second bridge across the Missouri River. Several large 
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buildings for wholesale houses are now in course of erec- 
tion. 


Business about the same as 1900. Loss of corn crop 
and spring drought have hindered trade. Stocks are light. 
Collections are good. Prosperity of people generally 
good. Labor all employed. 


MONTANA. 


Demand las beep equal to the last two years, and bet- 
ter than for several years previous. Stocks are rather 
light. Coilections have been good. People are prosper- 
ous. Labor is well employed at good wages. Financial 
<ondition of farmers is fair. Many new buildings will be 
erected in 1902, if those who intend to build carry out 
chcir intentions. 


Business better than in previous years. Collections 
also better. Stocks about the same. The outlook for 
1902 is good. ‘The coal industry (which is the staple in- 
dustry here) is prospering. The farmers are in better 
shape than ever before. Building going on in good shape. 


NEBRASKA. 

Business during first nine months of the year showed 
@ small increase over last year; last three months show 
a decrease. Volume of business will about equal last 
year for the whole year through. Shortage of crops 
caused the decrease in latter part of season, helped some- 
what by the shrinkage in the price of grass cattle. 
Stocks, as a rule, are not above the average. Except in 
some instances, merchants have not had the sale on 
stoves that they expected. Collections have been good, 
considering the shortage of crops and the decrease in 
prices of cattle. Grains of all kinds are higher in price, 
®ut none to sell. Everything is needed for feeding pur- 
poses. Business in 1902 is not expected to be heavy dur- 
ing the first half of the year. The last half will depend 
on crop conditions. Farm labor is well employed at fair 
wages. Financial condition of farmers is good. While 
they have no great amount of ready cash on hand, they 
are not owing money, either to banks or merchants. 
Building has been about on an average with the past 
three years. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

Business has been better the past year, a healthy 
tatio of increase, general prosperity influencing the in- 
<rease. A fictitious value on a few lines, such as 
Seythes, in combination with a dry season, made a 
q@arked hindrance to sales of Haying Tools and Imple- 
ments. Stocks are not light. Collections have been 
good. Looks like good business next year. It is a good 
deal to have it “in the air” that people are prosperous. 
Labor is well employed in this section. Farmers feel 
the high prices for grain and are selling stock to avoid 
feeding; hence shortage in dairy products, and higher 
prices to the consumer and no advantage to producer. 
fair amount of building going on. 


The year 1901 has been above the average for amount 


of goods sold. Too high prices, as in the case of Scythes, 
Shovels, Window Glass and some other articles, have 
tended to make orders in these particular lines small 
during the year now closing. In the matter of the first 
@amed of the above articles, Scythes, there are now 
almost none at all in the hands of either jobbers or re- 
tailers, and liberal orders have been or will be placed 
for next season without insisting upon knowing just 
why the price is now less than half that of the past 
two seasons. The indications are for another good year’s 
®usiness in this section. The sales of Barb Wire and 
@erhaps Nails will probable be larger than last year. A 
good trade is expected in Agricultural Implements. Col- 
fections are, on the whole, fair, in comparison with other 
years. Past experience goes to show that customers In 
the small country towns are apt to be slow. 


IRON 
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Nineteen hundred and one trade has been good. Our 
mills have been running at their fullest capacity. Stocks . 
are reasonably full. Collections good. Have been troubled 
to get prompt shipments. The prosperity of the people 
is good. Labor well employed. Farmers are in good 
financial condition. The indications are that there will 
not be as much new building, &c., in our town as some 
previous years, but more in some of the adjoining towns. 

The main business of this town is manufacturing 
shoes and business has been better during 1901 than for 
a number of years previous, and indications point to 
a better business in 1902. Stocks of goods are rather 
below the average. Farmers are in good shape, although 
the high price of feed stuff, of which they buy a great 
deal, makes it a little hard for them. 


NEW JERSEY. 


The demand for goods this year compares very fa- 
vorably with last. The farmers have received good 
prices for their products. There are two great hin- 
drances to our trade—viz., Granges and catalogue 
houses; it is surprising the amount of goods coming to 
our town for and from these parties. Our stock is 
fully as large as last year at this time. Collections are 
very slow; the one redeeming feature of our trade is 
the disposition of our customers to pay cash. Fully 75 
per cent. of our sales for two months have been cash. 
‘he people of our county seem to enjoy a full measure 
of prosperity, very little fault finding except with 
taxes, ‘There has never been a year when labor bas 
been so generally employed. It has been impossible to 
get help of any kind. Our mechanics have all been 
rushed. From what we can see the farmers are in bet- 
ter financial condition than for a long time. Very little 
new building, but any amount of repairing, one farmer 
starting another. A year or two more like this will 
make a big change for the better. 

Demand probably 10 per cent. greater than in 1900. 
Trusts have hindered business, in that they take ad- 
vantage of enormous profits every chance they get. Cus- 
tomers resent it and buy only what they are forced to. 
Stock samewhat lighter than usual. Many of our cus- 
tomers are behind in paying. Do not consider we have 
lost much, but many are giving too long credit. Pros- 
perity never greater. All of us are working under much 
smaller profits, considering our plants and expense, than 
we were years ago. Labor, perhaps, as fully employed 
us it will ever be. Many factories are increasing their 
plants, and many new buildings going up. 

The first haif of the year very good; the second half, 
owing to poor sunimer boarding season, not so good. We 
look for only a moderate business for 1902. In this com- 
munity there are a great many people idle at the pres- 
ent time. Do not look for many new building projects. 


NEW MEXICO. 


Nineteen hundred and one has been much better than 
the years preceding it. The demand has been brisk. The 
inability to get goods on account of the steel strike caused 
more or less annoyance. Crops were good, but the price 
of wool did not reach the top notch, as in former years. 
Stocks are only medium, as the merchants have not yet 
gotten back, the confidence they had prior to the panic. 
Collections have been good, as they are very carefully 
looked after. Building has been better than for many 
years past, and of a more substantial nature than former- 
ly. Uncle Sam has also done his share in these parts for 
his wards, the Indian boys and girls. The outlook for 
1902 is very bright, as we are having a new railroad 
boom. My customers are buying a better grade of goods 
than formerly, and $10 bills are the circulating medium 
nowadays. It is easier to sell a $50 Range or an Ames 
Shovel now, than it used to be in trying to sell a $15 
cook Stove or a 75-cent Shovel. The people are prosper- 
ous. Mining interests are looking up, prospectors were 
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mever more numerous. Labor is in demand, and at a 
premium; $4 a day for nine hours is paid to skilled labor. 


Business for the present year has been the best I have 
experienced for the past ten years, and things would have 
been much better but for a strike among the coal miners 
here. However, that trouble is now settled, and the 
mines are working night and day, and still they cannot 
keep up with the increasing demand for our coal. There 
are now 1500 miners employed, and more new ones com- 
ing in every day. We look for an increased business in 
1902. The stocks carried in this town are much heavier 
than formerly, and the prospects for future business are 
very encouraging. We have no farming interests in this 
section of the country, nothing but coal mining, wool 
raising and Indian (Navajo) trade. 


Business with us, and we think with all other mer- 
chants in our section, has been above the average for 
the past ten months. Wool is bringing a good figure, and 
also nearly everything else we raise here, and there is a 
teady market for same. Our farmers and ranchers seem 
to be in good spirit, and all seem to have money ready 
as their needs demand. As far as we can see and judge 
the coming year will be a very prosperous one in New 
Mexico, as there have already been a many rich 
mines opened up and Eastern capital is being invested 
rapidly. 


good 


Business for the year just closing has not been as good 
as the year previous. This falling off is due, in a great 
measure, to the drought and failure of crops, causing a 
stoppage almost in the shipment of cattle, which has 
been lighter than for several years. The cattle industry 
is one of the principal resources of this county. There is 
apparently not much decrease in the stock of goods, which 
Indicates a fair trade. Collections compare very favor- 
ably with other years. The indications point to a heavy 
demand for cattle during the coming year, and as the eat- 
tle men are prosperous good prices may be expected, as 
they will not be compelled to sell at a sacrifice. Mining, 
which is the main industry of this county, has a bright 
outlook, and unless the Copper market is completely de- 
moralized, it will be the greatest in the history of the 
county. Recent operations indicate that immense wealth 
is stored in the mines of this county, and with proper de- 
velopment this vast treasure would soon find its way 
into the channels of trade. 


NEW YORK. 


With us the demand for Hardware has been fully 30 
per cent. less than In 1900, due largely to local condi- 
tions, such as the proximity of the Pan-American Exposi- 
tion, heavy shortage of wheat and apple crops. Con- 
tract work in heating, plumbing and tin work has been 
unusually good, and more than offsets the falling off in 
the demand for Hardware, so that 1901 has surpassed 
1900 both in percentage of profits and volume of business. 
Stocks are about 75 per cent. of what they were at this 
period in 1900. Collections fair. Generally speaking, the 
people were never more prosperous. Farmers have not 
had as much ready money this fall as in 1900, but have 
been very cautious about assuming obligations and prob- 
ably owe less than in many years. Labor is well em- 
ployed, but present cost of living leaves little above actual 
expenses, 

Never had a better trade. New buildings have in- 
creased our trade more than any other cause. Stock is 
light. Collections about average. Labor well employed, 
but farmers have little money. 


We have had a very satisfactory trade, but think the 
Pan-American took a great deal of money from our town 
that should be in circulation here. Our stock is up to for- 
mer years. Collections are a little slow. Do not know 
of any reason why we should not have a good business 
mext year. Ours is a farming town, and the farmers are 
getting high prices where they have the produce to sell. 


Sales better than last year. Everybody had work, and 
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farmers had a good year. Stocks are well assorted, and 
about medium size. Collections good. Aside from hop 
growers farmers are stronger financially than in years. 
People generally are more prosperous than in years. 





Demand has been very good, perhaps better than any 
previous year, owing to the more general employment 
of labor. Stock is heavy at this time of year, and collec- 
tions are very fair. Judging from the holiday trade, the 
people are very prosperous, as all labor is employed. 
The farmers report a good season in this section. A 
good deal of building is talked of. 

Trade has exceeded our expectations. Collections area 
Indications are good for business 
Farmers are in very 


little slow at present. 
in 1902. Labor is well employed. 
good financial condition. 


apparently than former larg- 
Collections rather slow, on account of 
Business promises fair for 1902. 


Demand better years, 


er stock of goods. 


failure of wheat crop 


The demand was 25 per cent. ahead of other years. 
Stocks are about 15 per 


Crops were good, also prices. 
Collections never better. 


cent. heavier than ever before. 
Labor is better employed than for ten years. Financial 
is good and growing better, 
Very little 


condition of the farmers 
since they are going out of the hop business. 
new building in our vicinity. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


goods in the first part of year was 
advanced it became less 
The forma- 
weather for 
the growing of crops, the high price of corn and the 


all of these things 


The demand for 


exceptionaily good. but as it 


on account of unpromising crop prospects. 


iion of large carporations, the unfavorable 


failure of that particular crop here, 
have. to a certain extent, hindered trade. Stocks are 
llections in this section will not 


not very heavy and « 
cent. of full indebtedness. Our people a 
year or unexampled pros- 
perity, and the financial condition of the farmers was 
by reason of crop this vear they are 
order to purchase such supplies 
be compelled to 
icate 


be over 50 pet 
two ago were in a state of 
zood, but failure 
money, and il 
will 
and it will 
The erection of new enterprises will doubt- 


without 
as they 
go in debt, 
themselves. 
less receive a check in this section for a short time only. 


need they will 


take several 


netualh 


years to ext! 


Trade was good all during the vear until November 
1, nearly all the business being done on “crop time.” 
Since that time trade has been poor, caused by 
in the cotton crop. There will be a large demand 
for food products next year; the farmers made no grain 


failure 


here 


crop, hence they have no food on hand. 

We have had a very good year. Our trade has held 
up well all through. Cash trade has been better than 
ever before. The big August rains hurt crops and af- 
fected trade to some extent. On account of high prices 
in some lines we have run our stock down lower than 


usual. Collections very good. Most of our people are 
fairly prosperous. All labor can find employment at 
good wages. The farmers are in good condition; most 


of them have money ahead. Large amount of building 


is going on. 


The demand for goods has been good in certain lines. 
Our business has kept up to the average. The wet 
weather in spring and long drought in summer cut crops 
badly. The advances in tobacco and cotton have not 
made up for this shortage of crops. For that reason 
collections are slow and stocks are light. A great many 
Christmas goods will be carried over, for,the reason 
that people have no money to buy with. It will take 
what they have to start out clear for the new year, and 
a great many will be behind then. Labor in town is 
employed and hard to get. Factories are running full 


time. 


This section of the country had crop failure, due to 
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hot winds. Business is not so good as in former years. 
Collections are slow. Carry usual line of goods. 


OHIO. 


The demand is over 20 per cent. better than last year. 
Activity in manufacturing has increased demand for 
labor and additional laborers make greater demand for 
houses, more work for mechanics, increased demand for 
material and better wages than heretofore. Increased 
wages to labor mean more money spent for necessities 
and luxuries. The enlargement of old factories and the 
building of new ones have been large factors in increas- 
ing the good times prevailing in this section. The com- 
petition that has to be met from the “ wholesale-retailers” 
has hindered trade, not so much from the amount of 
goods they sell the consumer, although that is bad 
enough, as the undermining of confidence in the prices 
and the fair dealing of the local merchant. Buying goods 
away from home, sending money in advance and being 
compelled to take what is sent without a choice, is bound 
to result in a greater dissatisfaction than would ever 
arise from dealing at home. With us the farmers have 
been prosperous during the year. The demand for la- 
bor, skilled and unskilled, has been greater than the sup- 
ply. Banks have greater deposits than ever. Loans that 
are safe are harder to make than heretofore. Farmers 
are not asking for loans. The hard times of a few 
years ago compelled many to neglect the necessary re- 
pairs on their buildings. These will now have to be 
made. The prosperity of the last two years will make 
necessary the enlargement of barns on the farms and 
factories in the towns. Contracts have already been made 
for a part of this enlargement. Contractors are already 
figuring on proposed new buildings to be erected in 
1902, and the outlook for 1902 is better than it was a 
year ago for 1901. Within the last year or so a new 
line of goods has been put on the market. Farmers have 
found tbat the timber supply for fencing is about ex- 
hausted aud have discovered that Woven Wire Fencing 
makes a better fence than timber, and the demand for 
Wire Fencing is on the increase. 


The trade of 1901 has been excellent. Our sales are 
fully equal to 1900, which was an exceptional year. 
Trade was influenced by a great deal of building and a 
searcity of goods; the party having goods was not 
obliged to hunt long for a market. The chief hindrance 
to trade was the indifferent manner in which some man- 
ufacturers filled orders. Later in the season there was 
a great deal of trouble with the railroads. Collections 
have been fair, but will have more than the usual 
amount of losses to charge off for the year. The outlook 
for 1902 is favorable. Mechanics and laborers are get- 
ting good wages, and*many are spending them as fast 
as received. Labor in this section is fully employed at 
good wages. Farmers have had good crops and are get- 
ting good prices. They seem to have money to do their 
business and ask for very little credit. The high prices 
of lumber and labor will interfere with building in the 
country during the coming year. 

The demand of 1901 was somewhat greater than in 
1900. Good prices for farmers’ products has caused a 
demand for more implements and vehicles. We do not 
know of any special hindrances to trade in our section 
of the State. Stocks are only medium. Collections have 
been very good. The indications for 1902 are very en- 
couraging. All the laboring men are employed, and it is 
diticuit to secure laborers promptly. The farmers’ 
financial condition has not been better in the last ten 
years. There will be a larger amount of building in our 
section in 1902 than for a number of previous years. 


Demand has been the greatest known. The long 
continued drought had bad influence in the fall. The 
greatest hindrance to trade has been the inability to get 
goods from manufacturers. Collections have been un- 
usnally good. The indications for business in 1902 aré 
good. Most people have more money than usual, and 
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labor is scarce. Condition of farmers good, notwithstand- 
ing shortage of corn. Projected buildings about same as 
this year, and would estimate about 10 per cent. above 
average of past ten years. 


OREGON. 


The year just closing has been prosperous for this 
portion of Oregon. Grain, a fair yield, a good crop of 
hay, all kinds of fruit have turned out well, and stock 
interests have flourished. These influences have entered 
into our business life and merchants feel the new im- 
petus in trade. Stocks are heavier at the present time 
than usual. Collections have been good. The people are 
better off financially than for many years. Creameries 


and skimming stations are being established in almost 


every locality. The farmers do not have to depend on 
grain raising and will thus have their labor returns com- 
ing at all seasons of the year. This city has a fine prow 
pect of growth during the next year. Many fine resi- 
dences, &c., are already planned and under contract. 


Largest demand for Hardware ever known. Stocks 
are low. Collections are good. People generally are 
prosperous. Labor isscarce. Condition of the farmers is 
good. Large amount of building and many new enter- 
prices. 


The demand for goods in our line the past year has 
been the best in our history. The mining and logging 
trades have both been exceptionally good the past year. 
Our stock is exceptionally heavy for this season of the 
year. Collections are good, but not nearly as good as we 
expected. The prospects for business in 1902 are ex- 
ceptionally good. People generally are in a prosperous 
condition. From 90 to 95 per cent. of those who want 
work are employed. The farmers are in better shape 
now financially than they have been in six to eight years. 
Prospects for building are good. Fully 100 new houses 
were put up in our little city of 4000 people this year. 
We expect there will be more put up next year. 


Demand has been satisfactory. Crops were good and 


prices fair. Collections are good. My business improved 
40 per cent. over 1900. The outlook for 1902 is very 
good. The farmers are doing very well and mechanics 
and laborers will be well employed. New enterprises are 
much talked of and probably quite a fair percentage of 
them will materialize, as emigration seems to be started 
this way now. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

The demand for general Hardware has been better 
and more satisfactory than previous years. The demand 
for Builders’ Hardware has far exceeded any former 
years. We think our city has been more fortunate in re- 
gard to the new building enterprises than most other 
cities, and trade that we usually have in October has 
held up until even now. We think stocks of Shelf Goods 
are pretty heavy at present. Collections and cash sales 
are good; in fact, never in our 20 years here have we 
known them better. Mechanics are all working, many 
overtime, and to our observation all have money to spend 
and are prosperous. Amount of new building is far be 
yond our expectations, and we look for 1902 to be the 
best year ever had for the Hardware trade. At present 
we have booked a number of large orders for Finishing 
Hardware for the coming year; in fact, we have more 
orders (and at good prices) than we furnished in an 
entire year of the period, 1894-1898,” 


The demand for supplies In our territory was for 
Heavy Contractors’ and Builders’ Supplies. Our sales 
increased about 25 per cent. over last year. The devel- 
opment of coal mining and the enlargement of our steel 
plant stimulated trade. The principal hindrance to 
trade, in our estimation, is the extortionate prices de 
manded by some of the manufacturers. Our stocks are 
below the average for this time of the year. Collections 
are fair. The indications for 1902 business are very en 
couraging. Labor is at a premium. Our farmers have 
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large sums of money looking for investments. Indica- 
tions are for a large building boom in our vicinity. 


The volume of business with us has been in excess 
of any previous year. Buyers appear to have had more 
confidence and prices have been fairly well maintained. 
Local conditions have been better than in some former 
years, as the mines have been operated steadily. Collec- 
tions fair; failures for the year have been less than 
usual. Without doubt the laboring class have been em- 
ployed more regularly and at better wages than any for- 
mer year. Labor agitators have been active in this field 
and have kept us “stirred up” in some branch or other 
most of the,time. We anticipate more cutting of prices 
in the early part of next season than was seen this year, 
owing to many independent factories being established 
to manufacture goods that have been largely controlled 
by combinations. 


The business for 1901 has been satisfactory. There 
were about 650 buildings erected during the past year 
and all the contractors will be busy to the end of year, 
with plenty of work to start in the new year. The P. 
& R. Railway Company will spend about $1,500,000 in 
new shop and equipments. Stocks are not heavy. Col- 
lections are fairly good and there is plenty of money, 
and every person can get work who is anxious to work. 
The business for 1902, according to present indications, 
will exceed the past year. The farmers are in good 
shape and receive very high prices for corn, oats, wheat, 
potatoes, &c. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


The demand has been good in every line of building 
ware and general line. In Hardware line we lost trade 
due to long time in getting stock. Orders that we took 
in June have just been completed by well-known manu- 
facturers. Great annoyance has been experienced 
through the express companies. They lose tags, and 
claim they do not know who the goods belong to. Af- 
ter waiting a reasonable time we have to notify the 
shippers to learn that the goods are in our local office 
without a tag. Much annoyance has also been caused 
by the railroad side tracking goods and not getting any 
redress. A carload of goods from Philadelphia that 
should come in three or four days is three weeks out 
and no trace of it. Our stock is quite as large as usual 
this season of the year on all lines, Trade is held up and 
we duplicate our usual orders. Many times we could 
have sold them had we had prompt delivery. As it is 
many of the goods are on hand. Collections were good 
until within six or eight weeks. Since then extremely 
slow, which we cannot understand. The people should 
be much better off with good crops and all labor could 
do. Farmers have had only a fair season. Crops were 
short but prices good. Many of the Portuguese farm- 
ers made money on potatoes. Took it with them, how- 
ever. This fall they brought a good supply of farm tools 
with them. Most of them will return by March next. A 
good number of buildings will be started in the early 
spring. Find jobbers hard competitors. About every 
one has two men in our territory, one looking for the 
jobbers’ trade and the other for the building trade. They 
have a propensity for wanting it all. 


Business very light for July, August and September, 
otherwise quite good. Good business indicated for 1902. 
Every one seems well employed and at fair wages. Mills 
running full. Much building going on, but factories 
trim even a hen coop now at special prices. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 


Trade for 1901, in the main, has been satisfactory, 
although there has been a very perceptible falling off in 
the volume of business since October, compared with 
last year. The influences which have affected this have 
been a short cotton crop and a general failure of the corn 
crop. This, in connection with the low price at which 
cotton has ruled, has had a tendency to restrict trade. 


For the same reasons collections have not been very flat- 
tering. Owing to trade conditions «tocks are heavier 
than usual at this season of the year, on account of pur- 
chases having been made early in the season, anticipat- 
ing better trade for the fall months than has been real- 
ized. The bad crop year of 1901 has materially affected 
the financial condition of the farmers, who, to a large 
extent will have to depend on the banks for help, and as 
the demand for Farm Supplies will be heavy, much of 
them purchased on borrowed capital, the outlook for the 
1.ardware line is not very bright, for when conditions 
prevail such as we have described, we have found that 
the farmer is disposed to economize by restricting his 
purchases of Agricultural Implements, &c. This being 
the case, it means, of course, lighter orders from the re- 
tail dealer. Much of the white farm labor is seeking em- 
ployment in the cotton mills, To what extent this will cur- 
tail the necessary labor required on the farms we are 
unable to say. These conditions will affect the starting 
up of new enterprises until another season. 


The business of the year, as a whole, has been very 
unsatisfactory. Crops are very short and collections 
have been very backward. Financially, farmers are in 
worse condition than they have been in years, and the 
outlook for the coming year is that business will be very 
light. The majority of the farmers are in bad shape for 
making a crop. No new building is going on, and very 
little projected of any consequence. 





Business for 1901 has been very satisfactory, especial- 
ly the first six months. The latter part of the year bus!- 
ness was considerably affected by the shortness of crop. 
My stock Is heavier than ever before. Collections are 
slower than I have ever known, but have reason to be- 
lieve I will lose very little money as I know my trade. 
The people in this immediate section are in worse con- 
dition than I have ever known them. Their cotton crop 
was the shortest in years, and corn crops were very poor. 
Most of our farmers are in debt, and very little in store 
for another year. But we have lived through hard times 
before, and we will live through them again. Very little 
improvements and building going on just now. Our peo- 
ple are trying to pay their debts just now, and are not 
thinking much about spending their money otherwise. 


Our city trade has been much larger than last year, 
owing to the many new buildings going up and general 
improvement of a growing city. The country trade has 
hardly held its own. Owing to bad crop year some sec- 
tions of our large county made but little corn, and not a 
few have been compelled to give up farming and go to the 
factories at Graniteville, Vancluse and Langley. Our 
city people are prosperous, plenty of labor and scarcity 
of men in all lines of mechanical work. Financial condi- 
tion of farmers not quite so favorable as last year, but 
are hopeful of a better crop than the last two years. 


Low price cotton and short crop makes it hard for 
people to pay out. Stocks are short, and not up to what 
they are generally. Dependent people next year will be 
in bad shape. The farmers who are generally good will 
be all right, but those who are dependent are more so 
than usual. 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 


Demands in nearly all lines have been good and 
healthy. Inability to get Wire Goods caused much in- 
convenience and loss in Tools. Stocks now are well as- 
sorted, but light. Prices are very irregular and uncer- 
tain. Collections, as a rule, have been slow, but per- 
sonally we have no cause for complaint. The unusually 
wet and unfavorable fall, which caused great loss to 
farmers, seems to be the cause. Prospects are fair- 
ly good; farmers are getting in good financial condi- 
tion, and many parties are coming in from surrounding 
States, each bringing some money with him, all of which 
is expended on their new homes; farm lands are worth 
more than double whatthey were twoyears ago. For some 
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reason unknown to us, there seems to be something ahead 
that is likely to greatly disturb prices, as we have found 
jobbers and manufacturers both inclined to make very 
great concessions in prices, in order to get certain orders. 
Whether this is caused by their being overstocked, or 
whether it is on account of lack of organization on their 
part, we do not pretend to guess. We are looking for a 
reduction in price in nearly all lines. We have already 
bought our Glass, Nails and Linseed Oil and Barb Wire 


for the entire year at prices not easily affected by regular 
competition. 


Business good the whole season in all lines. The only 
hindrance during the year was Barb Wire, which was 
hard to get. Stocks are fair. Collections good. People 
are in good financial condition. Plenty of building done 
this year, and more in sight for next year. 


TENNESSEE. 


During the early part of the year the demand for 
everything in season was good, but drought set in with 
summer, and has completely stagnated business in all 
lines at this point. Stocks are full and collections very 
poor, and from 30 to 60 days behind. The outlook for 
1902 is not by any means flattering. Farm produce is 
our main stay, being almost a failure. We cannot look 


for much business before another crop is harvested. 


TEXAS. 


The demand for Hardware in general has been much 
iighter than last year, and rather lighter than in average 
years. The special influences which have caused the fall- 
ing off in trade are mainly all around crop failure in this 
immediate section, and somewhat overtrading during last 
season. Hindrances to trade are too high local freight 
rates and keen competition from St. Louis, Louisville 
and Chicago jobbers, and from manufacturers of all 
kinds selling goods direct to the retailers. Stocks of 
all kinds of Hardware are rather heavy in this locality 
considering the demand. Collections are the worst and 
losses on bad debts the heaviest I have ever experienced. 
The only redeeming feature is that the year 1900 was a 
very prosperous one, with crops good and price of cotton 
very high, the good effect of which is not wholly oblit- 
erated. The mass of people in this section cannot be con- 
sidered prosperous at this time. Common labor is abun- 
dant and cheap, and the demand for employment rather 
urgent. The financial condition of the farmers cannot 
be considered good, as many of them have not been able 
to pay their indebtedness in full. As a consequence of 
prosperous conditions for the year 1900, a great many 
buildings and improvements were started during the 
year 1901, and this movement has not had time to ex- 
haust itself; therefore there are a great many more 
buildings and improvements under process of construc- 
tion than the present business condition would warrant. 
The much dreaded boll weevil has made its appearance in 
large armies. If this insect pest is not stamped out by 
natural or artificial means the outlook for the next year’s 
cotton crop is rather gloomy, consequently the result of 
next year’s business is somewhat doubtful. 


Trade up to the average. Collections not so good; 
considerable cutting in prices; crops poor; cash business 
for first half of 1902 will be poor; amount of credit busi- 
ness will depend on crop prospect. We look for poor 
trade in January and February. Stocks are heavier than 
usual, failures greater than customary. Labor is well 
employed now, and will be the balance of this year. We 
look for considerably less building in 1902 than in 1901 
and 1900. Banks have materially less money now than 
one year ago and a greater demand. Farmers are not in 
good shape. 


Trade is very dull, caused by failure of corn crop and 
shortage in cotton crop, Stocks are heavy. Collections 
very poor. Trade will be dull until another cotton crop 
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is made. Farmers are vot in as good condition financial- 
ly as last year. No new enterprises, everything is quiet. 


The first half of 1901 the demand for goods was bet- 
ter than for years, the effect of the 1900 prosperity. 
Generally speaking, farmers had their debts all paid an@ 
some money left over from 1900, and they spent it on im- 
provements. The last half of 1901 was exceedingly dis- 
appointing in a business way, as trade dropped to one- 
half of 1900, and collections very bad, all on account of 
the short crop and very low price of cotton. The corn 
crop was almost a failure for want of rain, and the smalh 
grain crop generally was not a howling success. Stocks 
are heavier than they have ever been at this season of 
the year, from the fact a great many goods are purchased 
in the spring for fall business, and the business did not 
come. If the manufacturers do not find a limited de- 
mand for goods the first half of 1902, then we are no 
prophets. For reasons above mentioned, we do not be- 
lieve the indications for business for 1902 are good, 
Farmers seem to be prosperous and have money, but they 
are panicky and not spending it, but are looking for 
brighter outlook of a new crop. It does not rain enough, 
No rain, no crops. Some fine residences are going up, 
creating a demand for fine shelf goods. 


Trade conditions are not good this year. The short 
cotton crop is one cause. The year 1900 was a very 
good year, and money went in payment of debts. We are 
now suffering from bad collections. There will be next 
year a big demand for credit and extension of paper. 
Stock men are short of grass, on account of the pro- 
tracted drought. Feed of all kinds is scarce and high, 
We think speculation in oil, lard and oil stocks has adde@ 
somewhat to the trouble. 


The prospects for 1902 are just as bad as can be. No 
rain to amount to anything for 16 months. No crops 
made. Feed enormously high and draining the country 
of cash. No grass, and prospect of a big die off in cat- 
tle and other stock; small grain dying. 


UTAH. 


Trade for 1901 has been satisfactory in all lines, an@ 
shows a marked increase over 1900. The number of divi- 
dend paying mining properties which have been adde@ 
to the list during the year has had a good effect on the 
demand for mining supplies. We look for steady an@ 
healthy trade conditions for 1902. 


VERMONT. 


The demand for merchandise in our line in this lo 
cality has been much greater than for many years, owing 
to street railway construction, the construction of new 
power works for electrical purposes and new buildings, 
We are carrying a complete stock of everything in our 
line, although we are not overloaded in anything. We 
find collections fair. All mechanics, carpenters, masons 
and men of other trades are fully employed, so that it 
is hard work to find any one to do work for you except 
by making engagement ahead. The farmers have had 
a good year, but have found it difficult to find enough 
men to help them. There are indications of consider- 
able new building for 1902. 


Trade has been good in 1901. General demand has 
been better than for several years, Collections fair, 
stock well up. Labor has been well employed at fair 
wages. Catalogue houses and department stores are 
still, we believe, a “thorn in the side” of all regular 
dealers. The outlook is seemingly bright. The farmers 
are obtaining good prices and general prosperity seems 
to prevail at present in our section. Not much of new 
enterprises or building is now in sight, but the present 
prosperous condition would warrant somewhat more 
than the usual amount of building and repairing in 1902, 


Business good. Collections fair. 
class for 1902. Labor scarce, 


Prospects are firs® 
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VIRGINIA. 

We have found the demand for Builders’ Hardware 
very good throughout the entire year. We have gen- 
erally found heretofore that about the middle of Novem- 
ber there has been a material decrease in the demand 
for Hardware, but this year the trade has continued ac- 
tive right up to this time. We attribute this to the fact 
that we have had very mild and open weather, which 
bas enabled the builders to do outside work as readily 
as in the summer time. Then again, the building oper- 
ations have been somewhat heavier this year than for- 
merly, and owing to the great activity in building oper- 
ations throughout the country the dealers here have 
found it difficult to obtain the necessary supplies and the 
result has been that many buildings have remained un- 
finished until late in the season. So far as our informa- 
tion goes our local dealers are all well stocked up with 
goods, as they seem to be looking forward to a good sea- 
son early in the coming year. Our own stock is more 
complete than it has been. We think collections are 
about up to the average—nothing to boast of—but by 
giving them close attention we have been enabled to 
keep them up to this point. We are inclined to think 
that we can look for a fairly good business in 1902. 
Locally we do not think there will be any more building 
than there has been this year, as we know of no reason 
for any other expectation. Our section is quite a thrifty 
one, as we have many diversified interests that produce 
money. Locally we have very many enterprises that 
employ labor—so much so that there is no reason why 
any man should be idle who wants work. There is prob- 
ably not a more prosperous set of agriculturists in the 
country than the truck farmers who reside in our 
county and transact their business in this city, their 
products bringing in several millions of dollars annually. 
While we understand that the prices for their products 
have not been as good as usual during the past season, 
yet they seem to be in a very good financial condition. 
As to new buildings and enterprises, we may look for 
considerable development along these lines during the 
next vear. 


We have had a prosperous year and find collections 
rather better than usual. We find that it is difficult to 
get goods promptly from the manufacturers. This is 
the principal hindrance to trade. The demand for goods 
must be in excess of the supply, or else the manufac- 
turers are curtailing production to keep up prices. The 
high prices now prevailing for all farm products should 
make business brisk in agricultural sections and in 
mining and manufacturing districts, where labor finds 
steady employment, there should be a healthy and pros- 
perous condition of trade. If employers and employed 
come to their senses and reach a reasonable basis of 
settlement for all differences arising between them this 
country will see the year 1902 one of the most peaceful 
and prosperous in the annals of its history. 


The demand has been good. Have had the best busi- 
ness in our history. Crops in this section all good. 
Stocks are light. People are in good financial condition, 
farmers having more money than for many years. The 
valley of Virginia never raised such a corn crop as this 
year. We expect good business in 1902. 


WASHINGTON. 


Trade has been better the past year than for the eight 
years previous. The demand is for better qualities of 
goods. Our stocks are larger than previous years. The 
indications for business the coming season are at present 
very promising. Our present success is partly due to 
the great mining business going on in Alaska, and the 
prospect of greater business with China and Japan. This 
year has been a most prosperous one, and the indications 
point to a more prosperous new year. Fish, lumber, min- 
ing and the product of the farm contribute to our great 
prosperity. 


The demand in our section of the country has been 
somewhat heavier this year. An average amount of 
goods on hand with us. Collections have been very 


good. The people are in better condition than ever be 
fore. Crops were good and all prices satisfactory, ex- 
cept for wheat. Farmers are buying more cattle and 
planning to go out of wheat raising entirely. 


WEST VIRGINIA. 

Taking into consideration the fact that we have used 
more money in our business in 1901 than in 1900, that 
the population is somewhat larger than it was one year 
ago and that we have covered more territory, we have 
been able to increase our business, but we do not think 
that tbe demand for Hardware in 1901 has been quite 
as great as it was in 1900. We can account for that 
partly in this locality from the fact that a large per- 
centage of our trade comes from the coal business, and 
as a large corporation have attempted to combine the 
coal business of this State, and in some sections sue- 
ceeded, the individual mine owner has bought very 
sparingly, and in some cases has allowed his mine to 
become very much in need of repairs, expecting dally 
to dispose of his plant. This has been one of the special 
influences that has affected trade. We find the stocks 
with us much larger at this season than ever before at 
the same time of the year, brought about by inability of 
the factories to fill orders in any reasonable time. We 
find the factories as much behind on their orders to-day 
as they were a year ago, while some factories in some 
lines are able to do a great deal better than they did a 
year ago. The financial condition of the people is fair. 
While labor brings a good price and all labor can find 
employment, still the cost of living at this time is more 
than it has been for years past, but we believe this will 
be overcome in the year 1902. The farmer did not har- 
vest as good a crop as usual by about one-third, and, 
while he could get more for what he could sell, he has 
but little to dispose of. Therefore we believe the farmer 
is far from having the amount of ready cash that he had 
one year ago. The outlook for building in 1902 is very 
encouraging. The prospects are that we will have more 
new buildings in this vicinity than we have had for 
many years past. West Virginia is comparatively a new 
field, but with its vast mineral wealth it is high time that 
it made some show in the building line. 


About an average trade. Sales will fall short slightly 
of 1900, on account of the extremely high prices on Win- 
dew Glass and Windows and Doors, which line we had 
almost let go. Stocks at present very light. Collections 
very poor. The worst feature of collections is the pres 
ent bankrupt law, which allows any common laborer to 
take advantage at a cost of about $50. This law should 
be repealed. Our people, while poor, are fairly prosper- 
ous and are making some progress. Labor is well em- 
ployed and at fair wages. The financial condition of 
farmers is good. Crops only common, but price of farm 
products good. Buildings are contemplated which will 
employ labor fully for next year. 


Business good. The demand for-all classes of goods 
has been in excess of any previous year. One of the 
special features that has helped to improve business is 
that the farmers have been having good crops for sev- 
eral years and have also been getting good prices, and 
in our city the demand for labor has been large, so that 
every one wanting work could get it, and at better 
wages than previous years. With the merchants stocks 
are full, with good sales and easy collections for credit 
given. The retail credit business is much less than for- 
mer years, in consequence of people’s ability to pay cash. 
For the season of 1902 we see nothing to change the situ- 
ation as it has been for 1901. Farmers are prosperous, 
and there is considerable in the way of new buildings 
and new enterprises to start with the opening of spring. 

WISCONSIN. 

Business in general has been extra good in 1901. 
Building Materials, Barb Wire and Woven Wires in great 
demand nearly all the year, and Stoves sold well the last 
part of this fall. Furnaces are coming in style more and 
more. Stock medium. Collections good. A local bank 
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failure put a check to business in general, and if it had 
not been for this 1901 would have placed all former years 
in the shade. Catalogue houses are the only hindrances 
to the retail trade. With a standing offer to all that I 
make the same prices on the same terms this can be 
overcome to some extent. The outrageous prices on 
Enameled Ware keeps the sales on that article down. 
This being a farming community the people in general 
are well to do, on account of the good prices in barley, 
which is the main product. The outlook for 1902 is good 
for Building Materials and Wires for Fencing. 


Best trade in our history—good crops and good 
prices. Manufacturers unable to fill orders promptly, if 
at all. Stocks rather light. We are out of Coal Heaters, 
Steel Ranges, Wire, some sizes of iron, wood stock, that 
we have been unable to get. Collections are good. Peo- 
ple prosperous. Our bank deposits and county records 
show that. No unemployed here. No strikes. Farmers 
as a rule prosperous. Nearly every one making improve- 
ments of some kind. 


Our volume of business was greater in 1901 by 25 per 
cent. than any previous year. Because crops were good, 
prices were good and money was easy at low rates, and 
no man wasidle. Collections are good. Stocks are light. 
People in this vicinity are prosperous. Labor is all em- 
ployed at steady work and good pay. Farmers all have 
money, carry two pocketbooks, and their lands have 
doubled in value in the last three years. Building out- 
look is great. 


General business has shown an increased demaud 
over former years. Good crops and good prices have had 
much to do with it. Our mills have been running full 
time at fair prices. All mechanics have been scarce, also 
laborers. Scarcity in Wire and Wire Goods has been 
very annoying, as it looked as if it was entirely artificial. 
Stocks generally are light. Collections are only fair, ex- 
cept with farmers. Everybody is at work, with good 
wages. A great deal of new building. Farmers have so 
much money they don’t know what to do witn it. 


Nineteen hundred and one has been the best year we 
have ever had as to volume and collections have been 
about normal. Confidence is well seated in the public 
mind, and that is our idea of the cause. Shortage of 
goods has caused trouble. Everything prosperous, but 
think the pendulum will swing slowly back to normal, 
and 1902 will be about the same as 1900. Farmers are 
paying up and making somewhat more improvements 
than heretofore. 


HARRINGTON & RICHARDSON ARMS 
COMPANY. 


N 1871 F. Wesson and Gilbert H. Harrington started 
at 18 Manchester street, Worcester, Mass.; in a very 
small way to manufacture one style of a single action 
Revolver fitted with a shell ejecting device invented and 
patented by Mr. Harrington. It is said to have been the 
first successful device applied to Revolvers for ejecting 
emty sheels without removing the cylinder. Mr. Wes- 
son’s interest was bought out in 1874 by Mr. Harrington, 
who shortly afterward formed a partnership with Wil- 
liam A. Richardson, under the firm name of Harrington 
& Richardson. The business was rapidly growing, and 
in 1876 it became necessary to move to more commodious 
quarters at 31 Hermon street. Four years later the firm 
became sole licensees to manufacture in the United 
States double barrel hammerless Shotguns under the 
Auson & Deeley patents. These Guns ranged in price 
frui $85 to $300, and during the five years they were 
manufactured won an enviable reputation for dura- 
bility, simplicity, accuracy and finish. 

In 1888 the business was incorporated as the Har- 
rington & Kichardson Arms Company, since which time 
it has had a steady and healthy growth, due to the fadt 
that the Harrington & Richardson Revolvers are made 
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with the same precision and accuracy in every part that 
would be required in constructing a fine watch. The 
company advise us that each Revolver or Gun manufac- 
iured by them is made with the same care and the same 
regard to absolute safety as though the entire reputation 
of the company was at stake on each one. In 1893 the 
erection of the present main four-story and basement fac- 
iory building, at the corner of Park avenue, Chandler 
and Abbott streets, was begun and it was completed in 
the spring of the following year. It covered an area 50 
x 180 feet, affording accommodations for the 250 men 
then employed. A two-story and basement addition, 50 
x 60 feet, was built in 1900, and another addition, 50 x 
90 feet in area, and four stories and basement in hight, 
has just been completed. The present number of em- 
ployees is over 500. Their catalogue now shows 157 
separate and distinct Revolvers beside Automatic and 
Non-Ejecting Single Guns in two gauges, with both 
steel and twist barrels. About January 1 they will also 
be able to supply these Guns in 20 gauge. 





THE ADAMS & ELTING COMPANY. 


HE ADAMS & ELTING COMPANY, manufacturers 
of Paints, Chicago, have brought out three interest- 
ing catalogues descriptive of some of their Ad-El-Ite 
specialties. One catalogue treats of Iron Bedstead En- 
amels, showing samples of 21 tints. These Enamels con- 
sist of Art Lacquers of dead finish and Enamels of gloss 
finish. The Lacquers are stated to dry perfectly hard in 
half an hour, presenting a finish which cannot be 
chipped, washed off, nor glossed up with rubbing. The 
Enamels are furnished in many tints and cover thor- 
oughly in one coat except the very delicate tints, which 
require two coats. These Enamels dry perfectly hard 
in 12 to 14 hours and can be baked at 150 degrees. The 
second circular relates to tinted Enamels, which are 
shown in 18 tints and are adapted for application to any 
surface, such as walls, furniture, iron beds, radiators, 
lawn chairs, or interior finishing of houses. The third 
pamphlet is intended for the information of consumers 
of Paints and gives many practical suggestions how to 
refinish the interior and exterior of a home and improve 
the appearance of the contents generally by the use of 
the Ad-Ei-Ite specialties. 


————— — 


THE GRIFFIN MFG. COMPANY. 


HE GRIFFIN MFG. COMPANY, Erie, Pa., who 
T have been best known as manufacturers of Shelf 
and Folding Brackets, recently added a line of Door 
Bolts and are now ready with a full line of Strap and T 
Hinges, Hasps, &c., and it is understood that they will 


follow with other goods of this class. The new plant 
into which they moved, and reference to which was 


made in these columns some time since, is equipped with 
every convenience for the rapid and economical produc- 
tion of their various lines of goods. 


$< ————_____ 


THE annual automobile show at Chicago will be held 
at the Coliseum March 1 to 8, 1902. It will be under the 
auspices of the Chicago Automobile Club and the Na- 
tional Association of Automobile Manufacturers. The 
Coliseum has been enlarged by the addition of an annex 
75 x 175 feet, and now affords 65,000 square feet of floor 
space, as well as meeting rooms, a concert hall, &c. Most 
of the space for exhibition purposes has already been 
taken, but there is still some to be had. Information in 
regard to the show may be obtained by addressing Sam- 
uel A. Miles, manager, Monon Building, Chicago. 


WituiaAmM H. Coie of Tower & Lyon, 95 Chambers 
street, New York, is making another trip across the con 
tinent, when he will visit all the principal points on the 
Pacific Coast. He will be accompanied by Mrs. Cole. In 
connection with the pleasure of the trip Mr. Cole will give 
some attention to business, and will doubtless be a close 
observer of business conditions in the important territory 
visited. 
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Reading Transom Lifter. 





The Reading Hardware Company, Reading, Pa., and 
96-98 Reade street, New York, have just put on the mar- 
ket the Reading transom lifter, as here illustrated. This 
lifter differs from others now on the market in several 
particulars. Probably the most attractive feature to the 





Fig. 1.—Reading Transom Lifter. 


alealer is the fact that this lifter does away eutirely with 
carrying a number of styles to operate transoms hung in 
various positions, and the difficulty of deciding whether 
a certain style will suit the purpose for which it is in 
tended to be used. The Reading transom lifter can be 
applied in nine different ways without changing any of 
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the door by simply turning an adjusting screw. Only one 
hand is required to operate the lifter. Pulling the thumb 
piece forward releases the grip and allows the transom 
to move freely up or down. The steel clamping device is 
automatic, and so constructed that the transom cannot 
slip or fall. By merely letting go the thumb piece the rod 
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For Recessed Transom, 


Fig. 2. Fig. 3.— For Flush Transom. 
is instantly locked. Each lifter is complete in itself, all 
the parts being joined together ready for use. The lifters 
are made in bronzed iron and bronze metal, of various 
lengths from 3 to 6 feet, 4 and 5-16 inch diameter. 


or 


Adjustable Divider. 


Smith & Hemenway Company, 296 Broadway, New 
York have just brought out the No. 186 adjustuble di- 
vider here illustrated. This divider can be extended to 
8 inches in length or shortened to 5 inches, by means of 
the thumb screws on each leg. A fine adjustment of the 
points in use is made by means of the lower milled head 
screw, while the thumb screw and checkered plate above 
the pivot locks the legs of the divider rigidly in any de- 
sired position. It is made entirely of steel, polished and 
nickeled. An arm to carry a lead pencil where the dotted 
lines are shown can be supplied if necessary. 

aman silliacincissicecniite 

The Scranton Mercantile Company, Scranton, Pa., 
have removed to offices 413 and 414 Commonwealth 
Building. They have recently completed a large order 
of Cast Iron Water Pipe for Buffalo, N. Y. They are 
very busy in their iron and steel branches and are filling 
several large contracts. They also report unusual ac- 
tion in Leather Belting, Cotton Waste and Wire and 
Manila Rope. The company believe that with the strike 
conditions overcome the Scranton district will enter 
upon a period of unprecedented prosperity. 


L. R. May, one of the oldest Cutlery salesmen in this 
country, after having retired from the road a year ago, 
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the parts, and it will work equally well whether tran- 
soms are top, bottom or center hung, It can be used on 
transoms fitting flush with the door casing, or recessed 
to any depth up to 6 inches, without changing any of the 
parts. To escape a projecting bead or molding, the lifter 
can be placed at the required distance from the edge of 


idjustable Divider 


has decided to resume his former active life as a traveler 
for Adolph Kastor & Bros., 109 Duane street, New York. 
Mr. May was originally seven years with Vom Cleff & 
Co., then 13 years with McCoy & Sanders part of the 
time as partner, and then nine years with Alfred Field 


& Co. 
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The Blodgett Machinists’ Gauge No. 7. are referred to as being drop forged from the best qual- 
—___——_— ity of Jessop tool steel, and accurately ground for clear- 

The accompanying cut represents one of a variety of ance. It is stated that: any tool can be furnished 
gauges offered by the Blodgett Mfg. Company, 187 promptly and at a price less than the cost of redressing 
State street, Rochester, N. Y. The gauge differs from and grinding an old style tool. The company have 
the company’s No, 2 in having a machine screw gauge ready for the market three sizes of holders and tools, 
Size A, % x % inch; size B, % x 1 inch and size O, 

52 x 4 inch. The A size is designed for use on foot 

é (LE lathes and: for amateur work. Size B is adapted to 

12 to 14 inch lathes and size C is adapted to 16 to 20 

Lol YL e |S inch lathes. Working sets are also made in A, B and OC 

“ds ZA , ODGCETT Mp ™ sizes, designed to be placed at each lathe. These con- 

ne or a{ 0 ns Oy Aes! sist of a holder, case and 138 assorted tools. These sets 
hw ar 3 a sell for half the price of the full sets. The idea is-that a 
Ott LIAR O° few of the complete sets may be kept in the tool room, 
CRS, B a | CHD) oS) of \ and the fixtures taken out on check, as they will fit any 


& a 
GF G holder that the operator may have in his working set. 
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The Blodgett Machinists’ Gauge No. 7. 
The Keystone Safety Shackle Hook. 

assembled in place of a center gauge. It is referred to as Coe ee 
making a convenient combination, weighing 2 ounces, The Keystone Drop Forge Works, Philadelphia, Pa., 
measuring 14 inch square and 3 inches long. Machine ®e placing om the market the safety shackle hook shown 
screw gauges are manufactured separately by the com- herewith, the dotted lines indicating the position of the 
pany, as are also twist drill gauges. parts of the hook when ready to open or unlock. The 

quick acting pattern has a shackle bar which, it is ex- 


The O. K. Tool Holders and Tools. 


The accompanying cuts represent tool holders and 
tools introduced by the O. K. Tool Holder Company, 
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Fig. 1—The O. K. Tool Holder, Size B. 


Shelton, Conn. The holder, Fig. 1, is so constructed, it plained, can readily be detached, and is adapted to use 
is explained, as to hold the tools as firmly as though they among stevedores, contractors and for such places in 
were a portion of the holder itself, a quarter turn of the which the load is attached, lifted steadily to any given 
handle serving to release the tool and allow another to’ place and then released. Attention is directed to the 
be inserted. It is remarked that the holder possesses pe- fact that the close fitting pattern has a tight fitting 
culiar advantages which make it especially useful when 

it is necessary to change tools often. With the holder 

the company furnish all shapes of tools in common use, C5) 


« 


The Keystone Safety Shackle Hook. 


Fig.. 2.—Complete Set of Tools with Holder, Size B. shackle bar which cannot become deteched by accident, 


under any circumstances, and is therefore adapted to 
Fig. 2, and are not limited to one special shape. Any of use in connection with tackle blocks, overhead rigging 
these tools can be removed from the holder and another and in any place where an absolutely safe attachment 
substituted without disturbing the holder when once is desired. The manufacturers claim that the hook will 
placed in position on the lathe or shaper. As this change , insure against loss of life or property, as the result of a 
can be made instantaneously, time is saved. The tools hook pulling out or breaking while under strain. 
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Warren’s Catalogue and Stationery Cabinet. 


An illustration is given herewith of a new style of 
which has just been 
Warren Mfg. Com- 


catalogue and stationery cabinet, 
placed on the market by the J. D. 


LAS 
ett date 


Warren’s Catalogue 


pany, Masonic Temple, Chicago. This cabinet is 54 
inches high, 54 inches wide and 16 inches deep, the 
right half being arranged with adjustable shelves, which 
can be lowered or raised to suit the hight of catalogues 
or periodicals, the left half being fitted with 20 drawers 
of varying sizes and a single sliding shelf. The drawers 
are well assorted to suit the convenience of business 
Inen :n general, and the sliding shelf is intended to be 
used for resting a catalogue or drawer on it when the 
contents are being examined. This cabinet was de- 
signed as a result of an inquiry from a customer, who 
desired a cabinet which would relieve his desk, its top, 
its writing space, its drawers, the office table, the shelves 
and the floor from a variety of miscellaneous printed 
matter; circulars, price-lists, periodicals, catalogues, let- 
ter heads, envelopes, stationery, electrotypes and small 
samples, the cabinet to be so constructed that there 
would be suitable space for all, with each arranged 
separately so that any information could be quickly ob- 
tained or any article easily found. We are advised that 
the cabinet proved to be an instant success when 
brought out, orders having been booked from a large 
number of concerns. 





Quin’s Flexible Metallic Breeching. 


The accompanying illustration represents a flexible 
metallic breeching for use on horses or mules, put on the 
market by the Washington Metal Breeching Company, 
Washington, (3a. The device is made entirely of cold 
rolled bending steel. The hip and back straps are % 
inch in width, with links 2 inches long connected by 
steel wire loops. The links are rounded on the side 
which works next to the animal, to avoid sharp or rough 
edges, which would annoy the animal. The crown plate 
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is referred to as being perfectly smooth, and as fitting 
perfectly on the rump. The breeching proper—the large 
piece around the hips—is rounded and curved in such a 
manner as to conform to the shape desired, and is made 
in different lengths to suit animals of various sizes. 


and Stationery Cabinet 


The metal is turned over No. 10 steel wire to render 
breaking or getting out of shape impossible. The entire 
breeching is referred to as being flexible and adjustable, 





Quin’s Flerible Metallic Breeching. 


ns not being stiff or awkward, with an absence of rat- 
tling or creaking. 


$a —_—_— 
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C. H. Miller Hardware Company, Huntingdon. P2., 
have lately taken possession of their fine new building 
at 708-714 Washington street. The building, which is 
devoted entirely to their business, has a frontage of 75 
feet, is three stories high and contains 30,000 square 
feet of floor space. It is equipped throughout with mod- 
ern conveniences and improvements. 
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The Model Porcelain Cigar Case. 
The Wilke Mfg. Company, Anderson, Ind., have 
brought out the porcelain cigar case herewith illustrated. 


Fig. 1.—The Model Porcelain Oigar Case. 


This is manufactured on the same plan as their porcelain 
refrigerators, having nothing about it to corrode. The 
exterior is constructed entirely of white glazed tile with 
an extension base on all four sides. The interior is a 
full tile lining insulated on all sides, having the top and 
bottom protected by a 2-inch course of mineral wool in- 
closed in water and air proof sheathing. The hardware 


Fig. 2.—The Model Cigar Case Open, 


and trimmings are of solid brass, nickel plated. The 
doer is fitted with a fine cabinet lock. A number of the 
interior tiles are left unglazed, making them highly ab- 
sorbent of moisture. By saturating these unglazed tile 
or “clay biscuit’ with water, a moist atmosphere is 
assured within the box without any possibility of danger 
from mould, it is explained, enabling cigars to be pre- 
gerved indefinitely, besides keeping them moist and at 
an even temperature. The case is 19% inches wide, 18% 
inches deep and 22 inches high, having a capacity for 
holding 500 cigars. 


The Twentieth Century Tack Pullers. 


The Henry & Wright Mfg. Company, Hartford, Conn., 
are offering the tack pullers shown in the accompanying 


Fig. 1.—Twentieth Century Tack Puller No. 1. 


illustration, which are one-half the actual size of the 
goods. They are designed to overcome certain imperfec- 
tions which are referred to as existing in wooden handled 
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pullers. The handles of the pullers illustrated are made 
of iron with japanned finish. The hardened jaws of the 
pullers are firmly riveted to the handles, thus making 
them practically unbreakable, if used only for pulling 
tacks. It is pointed out that they also have the advan- 


Fig. 2.—Twentieth Century Tack Puller No. 2. 


tage of taking up little space, and that they are light 
enough to make them convenient articles for mail order 
trade. 


Phillips’ New Patterns of Screen Doors. 


The accompanying cuts represent new patterns of 
screen door put on the market by the A. J. Phillips Com- 
pany, Fenton, Mich. Style X Y, shown in Fig. 1, is made 
from pine, natural finish, with two coats of varnish. 
Twenty beechwood spindles are used at the top and cen- 
ter of the door. The scroll work is referred to as mod- 
est, and as harmonizing with the turned work. In each 
‘of the corner brackets is a beaded ball of beechwood, not 
clearly shown in the cut. Style Z, illustrated in Fig. 2, 
is similar in construction, while the lower half is filled 
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Fig. 1.—Screen Door, Style X Y. Fig. 2.—Screen Door, Style Z. 


with double fans of beechwood rods, which radiate from 
a beechwood rosette in which the rods are glued. The 
wire cloth in the lower half of the door is thus protected. 
Both styles of doors are made for the Eastern trade, %- 
inch thick, with 4-inch stiles, and for the Western trade 
14-inch thick with 3-inch stiles. 


—_——————fpP— —— 


Hardman & Leatherman and Shirley Bros., Orleans, 
Ind., have consolidated their interests under the style 
of the Orleans Hardware Company, who have been in- 
corporated under the laws of Indiana. The line carried 
by the company embraces Hardware, Implements, 
Stoves, Building Material, Wagons, Buggies, &c. 
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Current Hardware Prices. 


REVISED DECEMBER 33, 


THE 


General Goods.—In the following quotations General Goods 
—that is, those which are made by more than one manufact- 
urer, are printed in Italics, and the prices named, unless otter- 
wise stated. represent those current in the market as obtain 
able by the fair retail Hardware trade, whether from mann- 
facturers or jobbers. Very small orders and broken pack- 
ages often command higher prices, while lower prices are 
frequently given to larger buyers. 


pecial Goods.—Quotations 


(Roman) relate to goods of particular manufacturers, 
responsible for their correctness. 


printed in the —— type 
o are 
They usually represent 


the prices to the small trade, lower prices being obtainable 
by the fair retail trade, from manufacturers or jobbers. 

Range of Prices.—A range of prices is indicated by means 
of the —— @. Thus 8314@831;&10% signifies that the 


price of 


e goods in question ranges from 8346 per cent. dis- 


count to 33% and 10 per cent. discount. 





Aajusters Blind— 


Domestic, # doz. $3.00. -=-83}4@ 381681 05 | 
prey ere grt 


Window Stop— 


vos’ Patent. .........cccesccesoeeee BOKSS 
Tepita’s MMIII vie ctsisncesidsacednne Om 


Ammunitlon—See ‘Cape, Oar- 
tridges, Shells, &c. 


Anvils—American— 
Armand mut Trento venenee 


Buel raceut Trenton.,... 
Madden, Wrought. * Paget 
u escceee 
Eevecshoe brand, i Meseune 
imported— 
Peter Wright’s..........0+...++.0O3G@GOUE 
Anvill, Vise and Drill— 
Millers Falls Co., $18.00............... 20% 
Apple Parers—See Parers, 
Apple, &¢. 





Aprons, Blacksmiths'— 





Hull Bros, Co.: 
Lots of 1 dog.... 
Smalier Lots.... - 
LOS Of B GOS. .00...- + crccccccerceessecBOb 
Augers and Bits— 
Com, Double Spur......... 70@70@ 10% 
Boring Machine Augers....... 
60d 108 10@ 704 108 


Car Bits, 12-in.twist........60@60e 10% 
Jennings’ Pa 
Auger Bits... erevee OL10E8 








Ford’s Auger and oo 7 wesee +--408108 
Forstaer t r Pat. ane evcccccecece 25% 
x en 
cy 4, —y Abs it. Jennings "list....40% 
He. 20, a poagner Giie kctn tee tas 50% 
Russell J ings’............. 25&10&z: 
D’Hommediou Car Bitsib&10@158108 % 
Mayhew’s Countersink Bits.. 458 
Pugh’s Black.............. "20% 
h’s Jennings’ Pattern .35% 
Ve Auger Bits.......... ° ....60% 
Snvil’s Bell Hi re’ Bite. ........ OBi08 


ell’s Car Bits, |2-in. twist........... 60% 
¥ hts Jennings Bits (K. » Jennings’ 


“Bit Stock I Drilis— 
Standard List.......6.....- 65@C5L5% 
Expansive Bits— 


Clark’s small, $15; large, $26 .. -00R105 
Lavigne’s ee Ne cso. No. .# 
o. - 
E. Jeniiings & Co., Bteer’s Pat..... 


Gimlet Bits— 
Common Double Cut..gro. $2.25@2.75 
German Pattern,.....gr0. $3.25@4.50 

Holiow Augers— 
Bonney Pattern, per doz, $11. mo 2. 


Fee eeSO OSS ee eee eee Hee 





sabetin fore eeatenseene abaials 20% 
Gore Un eececcesee es 


Ship Augers and ‘Bits— 
405 


Bec coccccsccccccceseces sscccccecesses 


Snell's. igs & Gs 





C.E. Je 
L’Hommedieu’s + 158194 
OL eee 40% 
Awl Hafts, See Hafts, Ail. 
Awis— 

Brad Avis: 
ae $2.75@3.10 


Unhandled, Biiowtdered. GT0.68Q6 ic 
pUnhandled, Patent.....gro. 66@70ve 
is: 
U o cnandled, Patent....gro. 81@34c 
Unhandled, Shouldered. gr0.65@70c 
Scratch A? ls: : 
Handled, Common..gro. $3.50@4.0) 
Hand'ed, Socket..gro. $11.50@ 12.0 
Awl and Tool Sets—see 
Pe Awl and Tool. 
6.75 


Be iy om brands.$6.50@5. 
50 
“Good seh tage o 
fatvdled Axes, ..+.. 76 


: neap. 2 add 25c doz. 
& cle Grease—See Grease, Aris. 


Axle 


Iron or Steel. 


Gna Loose Collar.... SAR te 4 
Concord. Solid Collar.. kM OrS is 
| Vo. 1 Common.. Sc Bc | 3 
No. 1's Com. New Style. rir 4 c { 2 
No. #. Solid a. -- AM4@Lie f 2 
Nos. 11 to lh.. 5 "110@ 108-104 3 
Nos. 15 to 18... ant wien -15@ ‘54108 | 
Nos. 19 to 22. ..75@750108) & 





Boxes, Axle— 
Common and Concord, not turned, , 
Bb. b4Ohe 
Common and Concord, turned..... 


Half Patent..........2......1d. 8@9¢ 


3 | calawen soe te... 
Puilman’s 





= vn ng— 
Spring Bala -- 50410@5 10854 
tillon’s: 
Light Spa. Balances. .......... 40&104 
StraightBalances. ............-++ ant 
Ular Balances ....66 .... ..200.+--59% 
Large Se Sc cccceceoecese Son 
Peilouze.. 
Barb Wire—See Wire, ‘Barb. 
Bars— Crow— 
Steel » 10 to 40 Ib., oe as 
4@Sec 
Beams, Scale— 

Scale Beams, List Jan. 12, °8£.,0@10% 

Chattillon’s +% Dinieuaséedeede eecedeess 80% 

Chattillon’s No. 8.............. rrr | 
Beaters— Eggs— 

Standerd Co.: # gro. 
No. 0 Rapid.. ilies deconcadabe cases hb 
No. 10 Dover Family Size.. 6.55 
No. 15 Dover Hotel Size......... i 2.00 
PPO. n ccncuaeesscceancosooccce peesece $¥.00 

Taplin Mfg. Co.: : 
re. 60 ine Dover . 5.50 
No, 75 Improved Dover. . ai 


No. 75-2 Imp’d Dover, Tin’ 
No. 100 improved Dover.......... 
NO, 102 Improved Dover, Tin'd.. 50 
No, 150 Improved Dover, Hotel. $15 Ov 
No. 152 Imp’d Dover, Hotel, T’'d.3:7.00 
igen ’s, Standard sise......... # doz. $1.75 
nder eee secccecce # gro. $7.50 


Bello 
Blacksmi Whe Standard TAst.70@70410% 
g E. Jennings & Co.. Blacksmith. .60& ius 
. E. Jennings & Co., Hand.......... 334% 
Blacksmiths— 
Inch.. 3) 88 3% 36 38 10) 
Bac. $8.50 3.75 4.25 4.80 5.35 6.15 
Extra Length: 
Each.$4.00 4.55 5.10 6.60 6.40 7.50 
Molders— 


Dek. ¢$ BHeseaA 

Doz...$6.75 7.25 8.50 9.50 12.00 14.60 
Handa— 

Inch... 6 9 1 2 

Doz....$3.75 4.25 4.50 5.00 5.7 6.75 


Net Prices. 





ellis _Cow— 

‘dinary 9 sencceses SCS@I5L108 
High grade. ++0e70@Q700108 
Jersey........ vis cempiainay ies 75&10% 
Texas Star........... seereeee se SOS 
Abbe’s GOng..............-s005 er eeees ces 45% 
I es ea ne 55% 


triome, R. & E. Mfg. Co.’s., 554104 
Lever and Pull, Sargent s 3140@4081 0 
Yankee Gong........... Oc ceccecccecccoee 55% 


Ha 
Hand Bells. Pollahed. + OOLS@.6OR6S 
White Metal . ++. +-65@554108 
Nickel Plated.. +9 (@5IB10% 
Swiss eevee -CU@6Ok 4S 
Stiver Chime........ 


333G& 1u% 
Miscellaneous— 
BP TRI. 00s 6oes exces lb. 2@24c 
Steel Alloy Church and School...... 
National Bell Found 50L10B5@60% 


su — Cast Stee I Ehren and: School 
Witmut & dobbs Mtg. Go’ Gomes vos 

Beltin Rubber— 
Agricuttural 1 (Low Grade).75@1 






Common Standard........75@75410% 
Standard....-s00-0+- oeeee20Q@720E10% 
aaa -COP10BSS 


h Grade......« "608 10@ 508-1005 < ‘ 
Boon Belting Co. 


Seamless Stitched, l™mperial...... 5&5¢ 
PENN. cocedeccocesecevase couccseses 50&5¢ 
Pe cncenceurnmnecacveccseccsess OO&5% | 


Leather— 


Extra Heavy, Short Lap. ..50810@60: | 





TRON AGE 


1901. 


1ll 


Cut Prices.—Jn the present condition of the market there t@ 
a good deal of cutting of wrices hy the jobbing trade, whose 
quotations are often lower than those of the manufacturers. 


Names of Manufacturers.—For the names and addresses 


of manufacturers see the advertisin 
Tron AGE INDEX SUPPLEMENT (April 4, 1901), which 
classified list of the products of our advertisers an 


columns and also THE 


ives a 
thus 


serves as & DIRECTORY of the Iron, Hardware and Machinery 


trades. 


Standard Lists.—A new edition of ‘“‘ Standard Hardware 
Lists’ has been issued and contains the list prices of many 


leading goods. 


Additions and Corrections.—The trade are requested to 


suggest any improvements with a view to renderin 


these 


quotations as correct and as useful as possible to Retail Hard- 


ware Merchants. 


Regular Short Lap... .. - CO@60B5% 


MD Sic ciacvccceed 60a: “ £10% 

Light Standard.............. 66 Q70% 

Leather Lating. .......cccccece "608 10% 
Cotton— 


Rossendale-Reddawa, B. & H. Co.: 
Sphinx Brand 
I iivcecccatse cou s000se 


Bench Stops—SeeStops, Bench 
ders and Upsetters, 


om Liver Tire Benders and ne 8 


Bicycle Goods— 
as S. Leng’s Son’s 1899 list ; 
Chain 





Bits— 
Auger, Gimlet, Bit Stook Drills, &o.— 
See Augers and Bits. 
Bit Holders—see Holders. 
Blind Adjusters—See Ad- 
justers, Blind, 
Blind Fasteners—See Fae- 
teners, Blind. 
Blind Staples—See Staples, 


Blind. 
Bi.cks— Tackle— 
Common Wooden......... 708 10@75% 
Co eee 60&10@70% 
Ford’s Star Brand Seif een 
604104 

Hollow Steel, Ford’s Pat. Star nee, 
10% 

Lane’s Patent Automatic Lock and 

SET bande ndawerendadaseninnbdunmnaaal 30% 
Stowell’s Novelty, Mal. [ron...... 50&10% 

See also Machines, Hoisting. 


Beards Stove— 


Zinc, Crystal, &c. - LO&10@..% 
Boilts— 
Carriage, Machine &c.— 


Common, list Jan. 3), °95..65&24@. .% 

Norway Iron, $3.00, list Oct. 7, os 
9 5% 

Phila, Eagle, $3.00 list “we 24, 99.06 


a 80ct 108 
Bolt Ends, list Jan. 30,'95.. % 
Vachine, list Oct. 1,99: bees nee 
Machine with C. & T. wie : 
65@7 
Nots—The rapid advances 4G § 
Sacturers’ enable the jobbers to cut 
prices freely. 
Door and Shutter— 
Cnet. — Barrel, Round Brass 


ues 8s 26% 
Per doz...$0.26 .30 * A? 68 


| any bedaneenne oe 8 10 
P GiB. ccccceve gi 00 1.825 1,76 
oda Tron — yet, Japanned: 
my SaaS 8 10 
re $0: 75 1.05 
ocet "Tree Shutter, ie neler 
TNER. ccccccccccee 10 
Per dos......... $0. 67 ke 
Wrought mare ~_— Knob: 
TReR...0- ++ oe. a 
Per doz . “gos bo 61 .70 1,28 
Wrought Barrel . 70810 @75£5% 
Wrought “* Bronzed. 0@5\ @50e 10% 
Wrought Flush, B. K, .5udé-10@60d-10% 
Wrought Shutter. ..L0@10¢ 10@60@-5%4 
Wrought Square Neck..... -60@504£10% 
Wrought Sunk........ee0 50@504 10% 
Ives’ tent Door......... ne TER 60s 


Americar Screw Compan 
Norway Phila.. list Oct. 16 "34... 826% 
Eagle Phila., list Oet. 16. "e4.. naevnaa 
Bay State, list Dec. 28, ’99 

Franklin Moore Co,: 
Norway Phila , list Oct. 18, "84. 82g 
cage hila.. list 9 et, 10," 

. list Dee. 
Puss ester Bolt & E Nut ¢ s Company 
mptre, list Dec. 28, °99........... aes 
Keystone Phila. list Oct, "his -85% 
Norway Phila, list Oct. ’84....... "$2 4% 

Upson Nut Co,: 

BieO BOG revcecccdccedececcccccensee V734% 


’ 
e 





Borers, Tap— 


Borers Tap, an 
| Inch.. 


with Handle: 


1'4 1% 
Per dos. oe * gio 5,00 6.75 7, te 
a eed Gecee Hy 2% 
Per Do. ..-..egeese: &¢ 


Ratarerine Mfg. 60., 


2, $1.65; No. 3. $2.50 each 


Boring eoninesa 


chines, Boring. 


Boxes, Mi re— 
C. KE. Jennings oveccccceccccocoes OMe 
sSeavey’s, per doz., 939. Néasa édeuae oeeee OS 


races— 


OTE.—Most Braces are sold at net 
Common Ball, American... sob ts 


Fray’s Genuine 8 


tenses 


Fray's No. 70 to Tost Si to 149, wTn” 


Cc. om Jennings & Co. 
Mayhew’s Ratchet... 


cceccescsce cocs 
ee eerecceceseees Od 


Mavhew'es Quick Action Hay Patent.. 
P., 8. & W. Peck’s Patent........... 
60&10@65258 

Brackets— 

Wrowht Steel. .........75@5Q75H108 

Bradley’s Wire Shelf : 
| (a ree 
Broken Cases... ....0-eeeeeseeee or 

Griffin's Pressed Steel.......... 

Grtffin’s Folding Brackets. . 7 
Bright Wire Gosde_see 


Wire and Wire Goods, 


Broll r 


“Buckets, Well and Fire— 


pucks, Saw— 


Bull Rings—See Rings, Bull. 


Butts— 
Wrought list Sept. 


Brass— 


« Beco 
Cast Brass, Tiebout’ ee 
Cast Iron— 
Fast Joint, Broad......... 10% 
Fast Joint, Narrow......- 108 
EMME BOs kc cndéensces 7085@704108 
ee, er 7085 Q@70¢- 108 
Mayer's Hinges......... 7085 Q@70# 108 
Parliament Butts..... . 7085 Q 70k 108 


Wrought Steeil— 


Table and Back Flaps..... +608) we 
Narrow and Broad.......... 00x | 2 
Inside Blind .....0.......66&108 
Loose Pin.. 600108 £ 
— Pin, Bali and Steeple 8 
OE, tweeted fe 


758 
Japanned, Ball Tip ‘Butts. 60% 


Bronzed Wet. Nar. and Inside Blind 
L20QL5 


BUtee, .cccccccces: 


£354 


Cases, Bird— 


Hendryx, Brass 


80v0, 0” 5600, 1100 series... 


1200 ‘se: 


Hend! 
700, 


x Bronze: 
series.... 


Hendryx seems. Meena ° 


Boe and Hee. 


Sailps 


ries pe eettes 
200, _ 600 and 900 series... 40& aiigd 


recccece ee cee 408108 





Blunt, Torene. cescee iA b,.3% 
Sharp, 1 prong...... ig snge 
Perkins’ junt Toe... er ecerees Pte 
Perkins’ Sharp Toe.............. t B4 


Can Openers—See Openers, Can 


Cans, Milk~ 
Illinois Pattern. $1 7 
lowa Pattern... 
Buffalo Pattern. 


New York Patt’rn3.0 


8 10 3 
5 2.10 2u8 each, 
+ 2.40 2.60 each, 
| ” exch. 
0 3.25 8.40 = 


Balt'more P..te’ra2.50 2.85 S49 each. 


Can 


s, Oil— 
Buffalo F imily ou Cans: 


1 
$48.00 60.00 1 
Cane—Peroussio - 


— oveeeere 


1.00 
All other vrimers .. 


Carvet S Stretch 


Caps ao 


tretgnere- 





rr 


_ PE 


_ 


aioe eens as ~~ yerer a oo P 


a 


Ti2 


Cartridges— 
Blank Cariridges: 
24 7s oe cceerLOh5Q 102 10% 
88 C. F., $7.00... 000+ -10k5Q 10 108 
“m, — eve LIL5Q@ 108 10% 
82 cal. Rim, $2.75... ..10&5@10k10% 
Eo Caps,Con., Ball Swgd.$1 80@1.85 
ae — - $1.UQ@L15 
eeccee 25@25L5S 
and Mie. no LEBE@ LL 10% 
Shells and Bullets 
15B5Q15h10% 
Fire Sport 


WAP. cccces -50@50R5S 
fire, Mrdteney ' 1 1545@ 152108 
Casters— 


vee vece-20L10@Q70L1045% 
coves  SLIO@IEL IO LSS 
‘ EUG UEIES 


‘Anti-Friction.. 
tin’s Patent (Phoenix). 
yeon's Anti-Friction ... icing 
dara all Bearing. . evecerees 
cker’s Patent, low list....cccccess. "B08 


Gattie Leaders— 

Leadere. Ca‘tle. 
Chain, Coil— 

dmerican Coil, Cask lots: 


S-146 “% 516 % 77-16 % 9-16 
6.00 6.00 5.00 heb 4.10 4.00 4.05 
%& % tolin. 4 to 14 inch. 
a3) 8.75 per 100 lb. 
than Cask lots add 25c. 
Coil, list July 24,°97.60£104@10% 
Halters and Ti 


oo Chains 508108 
Hatter Chain, list July 24, 


_ _ EERE? or eseee sc eOOklOL 10% 

Gow Ties 

Trace, Wagon, ee oe 
Graces, Western Standard: 100 pair 
é —6-8, Straight, with ring. ..830.00 
€34—6-2, Straight, with ring.. $31.00 
t%— 8-2, Straight, with ring.. $35.00 
@%— 10-2, oe At. with ring. ~338.00 
Add see’: 7 for Hooks. 

ces 2¢ per patr higher than 


Grace, aera agon ~y Fancy Chains.. 
50410 @ 508 105% 
Miscellaneous— 
ack Chain, list July 10,°93: 
Tro -60@ 60k 10% 
cove eo. CO@60E10% 


70£5 <y TOA 10% 
ees cover ld. GLC 
ert Mfg. Co.: 


-- B5k2 


Btaillon 
Ooevert Sad. Works 


Hold Back. 

Rein... e000 seve cence 
Meeida Comm inity : 

4m. C ‘land Halters... eee 

Am. Cow lies... -45@504 

‘Eureka Coil and ‘Halter.. 1550854 

Niagara Colland Halte ri. 45@ 50a5£ 

Niaga -a Cow Tiles 4585@50&10&5¢ 

Wire Dog Chains... ....cccecet5 Q50R5% 
pty a 60&104 

Che 
Doles! Dbl-Jointed Chain........50% 


Chalk—(From ene 
mters’ Blue........970. 42@45e 
rpenters’, Red -gr0. 87@402 
Carpenters’, White....,.gro. 88@385c 
See also Crayons. 


Chalk Lines—See Lines. 


Checks, Door— 
dsley’s......++ tr eeercevecesccee sf X10% 
Peeeeerccesssees 50&10%8 
Chest ceeseeeeBO@G0K10% 
ame aoe $5. est 
Boys’ Chests, with Tools... ocecececse BOS 
Youths’ Chests, with Tools... eee 40% 
Gentlemens’ Chests, with Toois...-.- 30% 
Carmers. 0 Carpenters’, etc, Chests, 
w 


seeeeeeeree Se eee ee eee eeereeseees 


Sales 
Socket Framing and Firmer 
@tandard Bronseee seo SOEGN ve 10% 
Buck Bros ‘ : B08 
t ntti Mille, ikea 

oe “Jennings & Co. Socket Firmer . 
108 
c. .. Jennings & Co. Socket Framing 

rr oo +e BOK108 


Le L ‘V. White... 
Tan 


& 
Yanved Firmers..... a+ hOPSQAOLI08 
Suck Gres aasqetannenenny covcccccccoce 
aszries Buc . 
ct ennings @ Co. Nos. 19i; ‘Ter. .25¢ 
L. &t J. White, — 225% 


Gold Chisels, good qualtiy.lb, 183@15¢ 
Dold Chise Is, fair quality..lb, 11@12c 
Gold Lhisels, ordinary.......l0. 8@9Iec 


Chucks— 


‘Beach Pat. each OB... ccscccce 
Mae's Planer and Milling 


.206 
*huek o16@G 20% 
@Wktuner Patent Chucks : 
oan Lathe Chucks....... 4 
Chucks, Patent and Standard... 
at Chucks, New Mortel.......... 
Endopen et Pl Lathe Chucks. 
ved Planer Chucks... 
erent Lathe Chucks.. 
Face Plate Jaws.,........ 
ard Tool Co. 
Stmer ss od Drill Chuek.. 
Gatien Mtg. o. 
Semeination.. 
Ozar Drill... 0+ 308 
‘Geared ae ee wece or] 
‘inde pendent oe sees cemreceree: 
Onion Drill... oc cocscoonecoooooneOee 
‘Universal. . 20+ coeegee=cpceeeoees 


Pace Plate Jaws.. seeeereeeoscoerese: 


sesnees BE 
cea seen 


oneeec eG Sf 
--40% 


seeereeereee 


4 
.. 354 t Fort Madison. Light) 


THE IRON 


lamp. 
adjusah Gocemere.. eeee 
Cabinet, nt’s Oe na ioE 
riage ers’, P., 3. & W. =. 408104 
Makers’ Sargent’s.. aesiee 
Bes: = arallel...... “Bi 
L Anoman 8, Udica Drop Forge & a) 


Saw Giampa, oss Vises. “haw Fire.” 
Clea! ers Sidew — 
Star one All Stee 


ee 72° 00 net 
Star Shank, All Stesl.. .# doz. $3.75 net 
W. & '). Snankg All steel, Tig 10. # dz., 
$3.05; 8 in., $3.10; 8K in., 83.95... 

cle 
peer 
New Have on dge Tool | Co.'s 
Pee ew — oe vee B3KG@RS se 10% 


PS & +» 50@S0&54 
L. & 1. J. White.: 25% 
omen Perris ma Co 
cago Viexibie t Com * 
Handy Toilet. . ed 
Mascotte Tollet .. os 3,40 
Monitor Toilet... 11. B doz. $¥.00 
Stewart's Patent...... ...® doz. $10.00 
pois Axle— 
and Superior 4 and 5-16 
“s. 70010% 
Norway, 4 and 5-16 inch.. 70@70# 10% 
Cloth and Netting, Wire 
oak i &e, 
ocks rass— 
Hardware’ list: 
Compression and Plain Bibbs.65@5% 
Globe, Kerosene, Racking, Z- 
Cocks 65e10% 
oftee Mitis—See Mills, Coffee. 
ollars Dog— 
Brass, Pope & Stevens’ list 
Embossed Gilt, Popeesterenstiist0e10¢ 
Leather Pope & Stevens’ list... 40% 
Compasses Dividers, &c. 
Ordinary Goods... ......e75@75@5% 
Bemis & ail Hdw. & Tool Co.: 


Calipers, Call’s Patent Inside. 
Calipers, Double.... orececce 
Calipers, Inside or Outside... 65% 
Calipers, Wing 
Compasses 

J. Stevens A. & T. Co 


ressor n Shock— 
s Se fuPres ede s Corn Shog 50 


Conductor Pipe, Caiva.— 


L. C.L. to Dealers: 
Territory. Not nesied. Nested. 
Eastern.... T0k240% 7085% 
Central..... — 70% 
Southern.. 65% 65424% 
S. Western. bok 124% 608 15% 
Terms. 2% for cash, 
Jobbers receive extra | 2\4@2'4 on car- 
loads loose, and extra 12% on car- 
loads cra 


See also Eave Troughs. 
Soolers, Water— 


4 
LabradGe $11, 560 $14.00 $17.50 $20. So 
8 ga! 
eae. 00 
3 a 6 
teoland.” “ 00 $25.00 $39,00 $37 oo 


957.00 g72-00 
Coopers’ Tools— 
Tools, Coopers’, 

Cord— 
Bratded, Drab ; +o.lb. 25c 
Braided. White, Common. -lb. 17@ 18¢ 
Cable Laid Italian,.lb. A, 18¢; B, 16c 
Common India...........16 9 @9%e 
Cotton Sash Cord, Twisted. ...12@1éc 
Patent Russia cielo 2 % @13c 
Cable Laid Pussia.......lb. JAGio 
India Hemp, Braided....,. 14.@léice 
India Hemp, Twisted. . ‘b. 10@18c 
Patent In ia, ane .1b.10@12c 
Pearl Braided, cotton . 
Massachusetts, White.. 
Massachusetts. D ah. 
Eddy stone Braided otton 
Harmony Cable Laid Italian.. 
Ossawan Mills : 

Crown, Solid Braided White... ® m 22 
pBraided, Giant, White 

eerle 
Cable Laid Italian. . 


$7.20 


FPO eewereees 


ee sasvennense 146 


Phoenix, White... ° 
Bamson, Nos. 7 to 12: 
ed, Drab ano eeecces ¥ m S2'c¢ 
ded, — .@Bb a 


ep 
raided. White Cotton, ett > 28s 
x 6 cords, 1¢ extra, “t 
— ame : Drab, 40 “156 
uality, Dra + 00OOs Ce eeeeeees 
A quality, White 35¢... 5% 
B quality, Drab, 35¢. .. 
B quality, 
{talian 
Linen, 


Wire, Bistro” 
Braided ov Twisted ». 
ote. — There @ good deal af confust 
in ete, come using old list ans nae 
new 
Corn Knives and Cutters 
—see Knives, Corn, 
Corn, Plant rs— 
lanters. 
uSra hers, Nut— ® er 
Cradies— 
Grain,. 00 c0ccceetcccoccoe seesccscoetlls 


nerayons Crayons, gross.5%@6e 
Cases, 100 gro., $b. 50, Shctare 
D. M. Steward Mf, 
Metal Workers’ Seas yous. x 
ge 


- $24.00 


. fine 
Soapstone Pencils, —, at 
or square 
Boning Nill Grayons.. 
allroac rayons 
" ition) en Pea. 00 oO 
See also Chalk, 


Creamery Pails—See Pails, 
Oreamery. 
Cr rooks, I et Hox 


t 7.00 
Fort} at son 50 


AGE 


—_ vee ni y Bare—see Bar. Orow. 
3 B we eoeceee@ Gos, $10.00 
“Cutlery, Y; Tabie— 

International Silver Company: 
No. 12 Medium K nives, 1847..8 doz. $3.50 
Star, Eagle, Rogers & Hamititon and 
# doz. $3.00 
Wm, Rogers & Son...... .¥ doz. $25) 

Simeon L. & Geo H. Rogers Company: 
12 dwt Medium Knives Bdoz. $3.0) 
So. 7? Medium Knives......®# doz. $2.5) 


Cutters— Glass— 
H. H. Mayhew Co 
Smith & Heminway Co..... 
Meat— 
Hale’s..Nos. 11 & 111 12 & 112 13 & 118 
5 12.50 


NO8..... 

Hach... 88 7 $10 sis 850 850 
Connecticat.. on ones . 50% 

No .. “ @ 2 8 2 

wach $i. all — 2.35 8.90 8.0) 4.00 
Enterprise.. 62-008 -25@25K76% 
Nos 10 12 22 8 32 

Each $ $3 $2.50 $4 $6 
Tt UU. cnccacececonsees 4° REM: 


os... 1 3 
$14.00 $17.00 $19.00 $30. 00 
Home No. 1, ® doa. $22.75...... 50X£10% 
Little Giant, $ doz... oo. PIQRI@ 4% 
Nos. 3805 310 312° “320 322 
$35.0 odes 00 oe 00 eee $68.00 
Sterling... .. > 8315256 
Nikita hdvetereocdaan’, 
E ach $2.09 $2. 50 
New Triumph No. 605, ® doz. 324.00. 
30k 10@10¢ 
B30K1L0@40% 
150 
R15. 818.00 
Chadborn’s Smoked Beef Cutter, © dos, 
80.01 
Enterprise Beef Shavers....... ..25@30% 
Slaw and Kraut— 
Henry Disston & sons: 
Slaw, Corn Grater, &e. 


Kraut Catrera 46 « 12. 40x ‘12. "408 
Tucker & Dorsey Mfg. Co.: 

Kraut Cutters . 

Slaw Cutters, 1 Knife, ® gr.... 

Slaw Cutters, 2 Knife, ® gr... 


bacco— 


$18@$20 
.822@536 


To 
All Iron, Cheap 
Enterprise 
National, # doz. i. 00.. oe 
Sargent’s, ® doz.. Discus aeunean ‘458104 
Sargent’s .o ph: ‘in +2 DUG 10% 

Washer— 
Appleton’s, ® doz. $16.00.. 
Bonney’s 


iggers, Post Hole, io 
Dalbey Post Hole Auger...per duz , $9.00 
Iwan’s Improved Post Hole Auger....40% 

iwan’s Perfection Post Hole Digger.. . 
# doz. 39.00 
Kohler's Universal......... # dz, $14.00 
Kohler’s Little Giant # doz. $14.00 
Kohler’s Hercules..... oseee® doz, $12.00 
Kohler’s Invincible..... # doz. $10 00 
Koh er’s Rival ..B@ doz. $9.00 
Kohler’s Pioneer. . # doz. $9.00 

Never-Break Post Hole | era, # doz. 
$24.00 ee +00 HE 
Samson, # dos. $34.00... corceccceeetle 


Dividers—See Compasees. 
Dog Collars—See Collars, Dog. 
Door Checks— 
See Checks, Dour. 
Door Springs— 
Sprinas, Door. 
Doors. Screen— 

Porter's Plain, No. 6........... # doz. $6 50 

Porter’s Ornamental, No. 70.® doz. $10.0) 
Drawers, Money— 

Tucker's oe. Alarm Till No.1, ® doz. 
$18; No. 2, $15: No. 3, $12; No 4, $18. 
Drawing Knives— 

See Knives. Drawing. 
Drilis and Drill Stocks— 

Common Blacksmiths’ Drill..each 

_ $l. Oe. 

Blacksmiths Self-feeding 

4.00 


. $3.75 ab 
Breast, Millers Tolls, each $3.00 .1b&'0% 
Breast, P.. 8. & V 40@40&5% 
Goodell Automatic Drilis: -40&5@40810% 
J ~ n’s Automs 1: Drilig Nos. 2 and 


- 50&LO&10% 
40% 


Rate on Curtis & Curt’s - 
Ratchet, Parker’s ........... Seecccssece 
Ratchet, Weston’ B.-- see. seeseens 
Ratchet, Whitney’s, P. ‘3 Ww % 
Whitney "3 Bend brit No, + — aa 
Adjustable, No. 10, $12 . 83468 
Twist Srilis..” 
Standard List......... .COR5@65R54 
tock 
Bits. 


Ofll Bits or Bit 
ile—See Aucers a 
Drill Chucks—See Chucks. 
Sripaing Sane 
ans, Dripping. 
Drivers, Screw— 


Screw Driver Bits ...per doz. 45@70c 
Balsey’s Screw Holder: and Driver, ¥ —_ 
26-inch, $6; 4-in., $7.90 in., $0..4 
Buck Bros 
Buck Bros’ ~ae Driver Bits.. 
Champion 
penaeee Mfg. 
ray's Hol. No. 3, wenee 50¢ 
Gav s Double on Ratchet... . 85% 
Goodell’s Automs 
2061081 6@50R1 0810608 
Mayhew’s Black Handle...... conmeceusl 50¢ 
Mayhew’s Monarch. . eee AI 10E 
New England Spectaity Go.: 7 
Sargent & Co.’ 
Nos. 1,50,55 and 60 
Nos. 20 and 40........++ eee 
Smith & Hemenway = 
Stanley’s R. & L. Co.’s: 
No. 64, V arnished Handles 


Heer weeeeee 


60104 
-- T0&1L0% 


Noa. 25. 35 and 45........... 20810810; 


January 2, 1902 


Eave Trough, S: Galvanized 
Territory. 


astern .occoces " Vib t08 
Central.....« ...2687%% | Carloade 
Southern...... 7018 
S. Western.. 
Terms, 2% for cash. 
See also Conductor Pipe and Elbowa, 
‘< Beaters—SeeBceaters, Egg 
Ee Openers— 
Openers. Kya. 
Elbows and Shoes— 


Factory shinments OBMais 
Perfect Elbows (Ss. 8. ‘ OCOi)occce secces 


Emery, Turkish— 

Ren 54to150Flour 
Keg8.e.+++e.000..0D, 50 54ce Ske 
he Ke Ib. 5\4e 5%e she 

becagencee & 6c 
10-lb cans. 10 in case 6\ée 7¢ 66 
10-lb.cans,less thani0.10e 10e %e 
Notr.—Jn loteito3 tonsa discount of 
10% i# given. 
Enameled and Tinned 
Ware—see Ware, Hollow. 


Escutcheon Pins— 
See Pins, Escutcheon. 


Extractors, Lemon Juice 
—See Squeeze's, Lemon, 


asteners, Blind— 

Zimmerman’'s ‘ . 50%108 
Fa ucets— 

Cork lined 7O0R5@I0L 10858 

Metallic Key, Leather Lined 


7/Q°01048 

Red Cedar.....eee. @5I# 10 

eran: eovcees SO@5IE 10% 
Lockport, Metal Plug,reduced list60&54¢ 
SE ine aieihaesnkt nin dhibia done HOGbORSS 
Star, Metal Plug new list....40@40&54 
West’s Lock, Open andShut zaeee 10% 

John Sommer’s *eerless Tin Key.... 40% 

John Sommer’s Boss Tin Key. e6 

John Sommer’s Victor Metal Key 

John Sommer’s Duplex Metal Key. 

John Sommer’s Diamond Lock 

John Sommer’s I, X. |., Cork Lined. ..! 

John Sommer 's Kellable Cork Lined 


50&104 
John Sommer’s Chicago Cork Lined. .60% 
John Sommer’s O, K. Cork Lined. coeds 
John So:nmer’s No Br ni, Ce lar... ..50% 
John Sommer’s Perfection Cedar. ...40% 
McKenna, Brass: 
evecconclh 


ot a 8a a Pi 

mprove an nch.. ocd 

Self Measurin : = 
Enterprise ‘ doz. $30.00...... .40&108 
Lane’s, ® doz. $36.00 -»» 40&108 
National Measuring, ¥ doz. 936.00...40¢ 


Felloe lates— 

See Plates, Felloe. 
Files— Domestic— 

ist revised Nov. 1, ae 
Best Brands... 755% 
Good Brands....... vikio@ted 10d 10% 
Fair Brands.. ...... - S0@80¢ 108 
Second Quali ity 808 10@ 30k 25% 
Imported— 

— Tapers, Stubs’ list, July 24, 


Fixtur res, Crindstone— 


Inch... 15 17 19 21 2h 
Ter es -$2.60 2.75 8.00 350 4.40 


“60&10&108 


rgent’s . 
*| Stowell’s Giant Grind stone Hancver,,.. 


doz. 
Stowell’s Grindstone Fineeres' Eatre 


Heav 50&10&108 
Stowell’s Grindstone Fixtures Light.. 


Fodder Squeezers— 
see Compressors, 


Forks— 
Sept. ‘. 1300, list. 
Grain or Barley Forks, Tae 


inches Ookes 
i cove oe 


Hay , tine. Header and Barley a 
orks, 13 to 16 inches.... .6634% 
Manure, h tine 2.00 cccccocceIh 
Manure, 5 and 6 tine........708 


Spading.. teeee eorccccesccs SOS 
lowa Dig-Ezy Potato... -. 654 
Victor, eeeees « 
Victor, et a 
Victor, Header.. .60&3808 
Champion, Hay. eabenocheseed 
a eee eoeeecerses 

‘olumbila, Hay + eeecces 
Columbia, _enere 00ned 60eRete Conene 
Columbia, & pading . . “° 3 70% 
Hawkeye arle ne . 

$5.00; 6 tine, $6.00. 7 ¥ dos 
W.&C. Potato Digger...... 


Acme Manure, 4 =... 

Acme Manure, # tine. . 

Takota Header.. 

Jackson Steel Barley... 

Kanone Header. 652s, 

. & C. Favorite Wood Pariey 4 “tine, 

We doz., $5.00; 6 tine, $6.00 

Plated. <a apenas 
Fra Saw 

Red, Polished i and Varnished, . dos, 


Fete ereeeeree 
eee eeere 
© FOO eee erares 


.60&1 GRID 


See Screens 
proogore, Ice , Cream= 


Best. $1.45 165 1.95 2.40 3.20 489 

Good $1 25 1.40 1.70 = 2.75 3.73 

ME ai and doy Breatase 

ru t an e sse 

See Presses, Frutt ow hd Jette. _ 
Fry Pans—See Pans, 

Hemn Fuse ..cscecsescceeee $2.60 

ee pe phascoseees .2.90 
ingle Tape BC... sees e886 

Double Taped Fuse.........4 

Trétple Taped Fuse...... ++2-6.00 





i et ti, el 


January 2 2, 1902 



















Gauss, Molassesan is - 


MoS tise, Cos sesenees esos 





10@55é 108 lug 
Barrett’s Comb. Rolle r ‘oa De cseane 
_ 7 oo 36. 75@7. 25 
Stanley R. & L. Co.'s Bate & Babbet 
GAULG. -cccccecanseeceesss 20&10% 
Wire, Jrown & Sharpe's ee 
Wire, Morse’s. ..........00-- ‘ 
Wire P..3.& W.Co |” . B06 308104 
Gimiets— Single Cut— 


Natl, Metal, Assorted.gro. $1./0@1.60 
Spike, Metal, Assorted gro. $2.80@3.25 
Nail, Wood Handled, Assorted. 
gro. $1.75@?2.00 
‘pike, Wood Handled, PY lecortes 
aro. $3 25@%.50 
Class, AmericanWindow 
Jobber” List, Jan. 21, 1901. 
Less than Car Lots from Store. .90% 
‘arloads from Store..........90&7%4% 
Jar Lot Consignments, f.0.b. pone 


i i Fish — 

Giue—Liquld, sh— 

List A Y Sottles or Cans, with J Brush. 
3744@6508 

List B, Cans (% pts., pts., oe ).. 


6@i.8% 
List C, Cans (49 gal., g oO pLeK 
interoational lue Co. Stat is 


Giue Pots—See Pots, Glue. 


Crease, Axle— 
Common Grade,.......gro. $5.00@4.00 
Dixon’s Everlasting. ...10-® pails, ea. 85¢ 
Dixon’s Everlasting, in bxs..# doz. 1 ® 
$1.20; 2 m $2.00 
Gnow Flake: 


1 qt. cans..per doz. $2.00; 2 qt., $3.20; ¥ 
Foo cans per doz. $6.00; 8 gal.>= 

x “ 5 gal. $24.00 

rindstones— 

Bicycle Emery Grinier eecccccces $6.50 
Bicycle Grindstones, each ...+..$2.50@G3.00 
Pike Mfg. Co: 

Improved Family Grindstones, 

r inch, per doz.. $2. 


+e 00 ( 3834% 
Pike Mower Raise and Tool 


Grinder, each.. .......... 35.00 
Velox Ball | 1aounted, Angie. 
Iron Frames _....... « seeeee O8CH, $3.25 


Guards  Snow— 
Cleverand Wire Sp eens 
Galv. Steel @ 10... ... 0c eceeeeee ss B90 
Copper ®# 1000... $18.00 
Gun Powder—See Powde. 
ack Saws—See Saws. 
gro, 


afts Awi— 
Peg Patent, Leather Top..$4. mane 
Peg Patent, Plain Top. ...$3.50@3.75 
Sewing, Brass Ferrule._...$1.50@1.60 
Saddlers’, Brass Ferrule. -$1.35@1.45 
Peg, COMMON. ..00s..00----81.25Q135 
— Common.... inet -60@1.75 
Halters and es— 

Covert Me <2 
WD. ... ceccccencccececesscoscccccces 4 tee 
JULE ROPE... .ccccccccce+ssecseeveses AK2F 
Sisal ksope. esecceccce ree socesccecce ele 
overt's saddlery Works: 
Web and Leather Halters........ . 70% 
Jute and Manila Rope Halters. seeeee 10% 
Sisal Rope Halters & 20% 
Jute, Manila and Cotton R ape Ties 70% 
Ha Rope Thos... ecbettisawavend 60& 20% 

ammers- 

Handled Hammers— 
Geller’s Machinists’............ re rrr 
Heller’s Farriers.....+..-.-..++. &5% 
ul etic Tack, Nos. 1, 2,38, i. ‘5, eC: 50, 

Bes Pia vccsccccasense ° 40&10% 
Peck, Stow & Wiloos. 32020: see ee DOKLUS 
Fayetie R. Plumb: 

lumb, A. *) Nai. Be tend st 10855 


fae oat i eG 508 10810874: 
Machinists’ Hammers........... 0. 
5U&10@508 


Riveting and Tinners’................. 


s0a7 0c i0&7 
Gargent’s C, 8, New List edie i 


Heavy Hammers and 
Sledges— 
on. gad wneer... sre ” 
3 oO see eater rre ic 80@30. 104% 
Over 5 Ud... ..+. 1d. 30c 
Wilkinson's Smitis’......94c@ 10 lb. 


Meee a and Leg irons 
agricaitural Tool Handles— 
Axe, 











k, eee eeeeesee 10% 

Tloe Rake, Fork, @c........ 6 
vel.ho., Wood D Handle Sopacies 
Grose=Cut Saw Han loan 
Atki te eeneesereeeeeoeesees veces A0RSE 





aes eee eeree seen aoe. 45@4 5104 
Disston’ anics! Oeste ebereess 


50% 

Mechanics’ Tool Handies— 

Sail. oe ae 
Tr was eeeecees GTO 

Chisel Handles: @$1.50 


Apple Tanged Firmer, . ase'd. 
$2.2 ory Tange lenges 50@ $2.60 
Rieko Firmer, gro. ass'd 
$1.75 large, $3.50@$3.70 
Apple a "Firmer, gro. ass‘d, 
$1 70@$1.85 ; 5 ee $2 00@se 25 
Hickory ass'd. 
$1.60 @ $176. MB: ‘large, $5 00 
Hicko Framing,gro.ass'd. 
$2.50 $8767 75; large, $2.65Q@$2.35 
File, assorted..... yes $1.C00@$1 15 
Hammer, Hatche we, @c...... 008 
Hand Saw, Verwiahed doz. 70@7'c 
Not Varn ished.. © Onteedan 55@S0e 
"Tack dow tte * Jack Bolted 
12.850, ed, .55@60c 
dos. 35@38e; Fore, Bolted. 
20@75e 
Nicholson Simplicity File Handle, # 
eecceccoces com epgnoocces GOOGLED 
ann te a pa 
arn Door, New ttern, Rownd 
Groove, Regular: 
TReR.cccoooe 8 § EF 
--80.85 1.90 1.60 if00 30 













THE IRON 


AGE 





Barn Door, New En far Pattern, 


Check Back, Regu 
Bi ienoorsecune 4 
ait ‘0 1.75 $.50 8.08 


Doz 
Chicage Spring Butt Co.: 


Friction........ soccceaconconssnceelle 
Oscillating...... «+258 
Big Twin...... canadian 






Chisholm & Moore Mite. Co. 


Bagwage Car DOOr.........+0++.-50% 
ElOVAtOP,....ccsee eocces c00e secces 40% 
Pec cnscccen see eccces eoccccee 


Columbian Hdw. Co.:...cccecess+se 


American Trackless. T8881 98 






Cron« Han O.: 
oos: Ax ih Oe seeeeeee Serstes 60S 
Rol! , SeRTEng.. aceneansanuwe 60&10% 
Lane B 
Parlor. Ball Bearing. . $4.00 
Parlor, Standard...... 3.25 


Parlor, New Model.. 





Parlor New Champion .82 235 
Barn Door, Standard...... A0R1C% 
Covered. .....00+se+00-50X10&10&5% 
Spe tal. ... pidcaddeseawescceeee™ 


Lawrence Bros.: 
Advance. penegasececccesscnesqoosdee 
Develand....ccccecocsccese eee. ++ 70% 
CHOWR, ccocccccccccssccccecccecessesOUr 
MMIII <<. cinasdsuadeondsenaaacs “"80% 
Pe- PIOBS. 000. cccccceccccccsess 60& 10% 
Sterling die eres 
McKinney Mfz. Go.: 
No. 1. Special. cues o+-60&10% 


No. 2,Standard, $18 --60&10% | 
Stowell Mfg. ana Foundry Go.. 

Acme Parlor Ball Bearing . = 

DURE. coicves 

Badger es Door.. a aie 

B. e Car Door.. ... 

Olnnas Anti-Friction 







Elevator. 








a 
+ 
& 
xpress... 50% | = 
Interstate 408! @ 
Lundy Parlor Door.. coe | = 
Magic ..coce daedevnne e +90% 1 9 
Matchiess...... eeccccscccccese se 607 |S 
NASON... ccccsccccceescosseessO0! 0% | = 
Railroad, ...-+.0 see eeeecee ceccese 50% 3 
Street Car DOOP.......-..00 «esses 50% | 
Steel, Nos. 400, 404; 500.::.. 4081 5< 2 
Stowell Parlor Door......«.+.:«« 504/35 
Wild West, Nos. 30), 404, 500...... 5% | 
Zenith for Wood Track... - eos 50S | ” 
Ty lor & Boggis Foundry Go. : 
PE. wncsscce owes 5OK1IS&X&10&5% 
Wilcox Mfg. Co. 
a Ktoller Bearing cece cece 60&10% 
Cc. J. Roller Bearing. . 
Gye ie Ball Bearing... 
Dwarf Ball Beart ng.. 
Ives, Wood Track 
L.T. Koller Bearing. 
New Era Roller Bearing... X10 
O. K. Roller Bearing...... 80% 10X5% 
Prindle, Wood Track..........- 0% 


Richards’ Wood I'rack........ 6u% 
Richards’ Steel SERGE coemcesdae! 0% 
Spencer Roller Bearing. .....6Uc&10% 
Tandem Nos. 1 and 2. ............. 60% | 
Underwriters’ Roller Bearing... wr 
VO@RVGE. ccc .0006.-sccqsccresee 
Wilcox ‘uditorium Bali Bearing. 0% 
Wilcox Barn Trolley No. 123. .... 40% 
Wilcox tle vator Voor manger, 
Nos il? and 122 4 
Wilcox Lioreser Door Hangers 
Ne, 132 40% 
Wilcox Fire Trolley. Roller 1° 


Bearing... ...--sccoces 
Wilcox fe Roy Noiseless * ‘Ball 


Bearing.... .--eereeeserseeeeee 40% | 
Wilcox New Century...... SOR108 10% | 
WilcoxU K. steel Track....... 
Wilcox O. K. Trolley.... 2 Soe | 


Wiileox Trolley Bali Bear inj 40% 
Wilcox Wideman Narrow auge 
Ball Bearing.... 


Harness andatecten 
Menders. 
Harness Snaps—See Snaps. 
Hasps— 
McKinney’s Perfect Hasp #®doz..... 50% 


Wrought Hasps, gitavies, &c.—See- 
Wrought Geods, 


Hatchets— 
Best Brands. ngococences o> OGIO 108 
Cheaper Brands... seeee5O@Q604 10% 


Note.—Net prices often made. 

Hay and Straw Knives— 
See Knives. 

Hinges— 

Blind and Shutter Hinges— 
Surface Gravity Locking Blind: 

(Victor; Natienal; 1868 O P:; 
Niagara; Clark sO. f.; Clark's 
Tip; Buffalo.) 

Biiscsaneeseees. 2 3 5 

Doz pair......90.75 145 2.90 

Mortise Shutter: 

(L. & P., 0.8., —_ dc.) 
NO. ccc cgsccee 1% 
Doz. pair... .$0. $0 556 52 .L 

Mortise eversible Shutter. (Buffalo, 

&c.) 
NO..cocscosee I 1% 2 
Doz. pair....$0.65 .60 55 

North’s Automatic > Fixtures, No. 

2, for wees, _— No. 3, for = 







$11.50. 
Parker... . 
Reading's Gravity. in a 
Sargent’s, Nos. 1, 3. thats ... 


70X10@70&208 
Stanley’s Steel Gravity Blind Hinges, 
# doz. sets, without screws, $v.30; 
with screws, 31.15. 
Wrightsville H’dware Co.: 


O.8, Lull & Porter...... + BE 26S 
Acme, Lull & Porter..... Scoseeces 15& 106 
Queen Ging Revere on atte 75& we 
meneer’ s Positive Locking, Nos. Se inass 

sueedtam .canden Ode 10 

ahepere’s Notseiess, Nos. 60, Pt eo 
10% 

Niagara, Gravity Locking, } wen), ; & 

Pasha cade owenieeaathed &T4% 
1988, Old Pat’n. ne 1,3 @5.. "75&7'9s 


Tip t’a.’n, Nos. 1 SOe 3.3. eae 
— o Gravity Locking, Nos. | i’ 3 & 
EAE A E- &T14% 
Sh:pard’s boubie’ Locking, ‘Hos, oe 
Oe Misddincésnes 7k 10% 
Champion ‘Gravity i ocking, No.7 aa , 
‘ ‘ + 
Steamboat Gravity Locking, No. |v... 
T5& TES 





Pioueer, Nos. 060, 45 & 534...... 5& 
Empire, Nos, 101 & 103 ations Tare 


. aes Gravity i, 
No, 2 Midvdechavadtquguanbed 608 10% 





G ate Hin es— 
Cony 8 or Shepard's 4 sets: 

No. 1 3 
Hinges ‘withLatches. $1.36 1. 0 2.65 
Hinges only........ ~ 20 1.49 2.0) 
Latcnes cals. esvce... 60 60 .65 

ies England: 
With Latch......... ee 1.55 
Without Latch ....doz, -- Os 
Reversible Self- -Closing: 
a ook Miocene 02. «..-Q$1.30 

wthout Latch.....@OB. se. 1, 

Western: re 
With Latch,........d0%. $1.40@1.75 


Without Latch... ..doz. 5@1.30 
Wrichtsvi 'e H’dware Co.: ante 
Shepard'sor Clark’ ® doz. sets, | 


8 
Hinges with Letchen $1.90 oan 2.75 
Hinges only..... sadaucend 1.2 1.50 2,10 
Latches nlv.......... 55 65 .70 


Spring Hinges— 
Holdback, Cast Trov.gro  $%.09%9.00 
Non-Holdback, Cast Tron... cece 


gro $7. 0@?. 
J. Bard-leyv P ‘ @ _ 
Bardsley’s Patent Checking 15% | 
Bommer Kroas 
Bommer Ball Bearing Floor Hinges 
49% 


Bommer Spring Hinges, 
Chicaro oemg | Butt Co.: 

Chicago.... ° 

Floor Hinge 


coe cecees AOS 


Extra 10% oft :n given on most of these Hinges. 


Garden City Engine House.. 25% | 
Keene's Saloon Door............- 25% 
Triple End. ....cecccce I | 
Columbian Hdw. Co.:....... queso eens -| 
ACME, “rt. StOOl. .cceccccece oo 000: T0S | 
Acme, Brass..... on6ee cevcaeceesce 20% | 
IE oa ieee 30% | 
Columbia, No. if? ® gr. $9.00 







Columbia, No. 18....... 3 . $25.90 
Col iunbla, Adjustable ened 


Gem new list.. 
Clover Leaf.. ® $i2. 50 | 
Oxford new lis -¥ gr. - 0025S | 


Hoff aoe Hinge & Foundry o.: | 





No.7) & 8) Holdback Detachable $8.50 
Law aon Mfg. Co.: 
Ma‘chl ss 


saneees erecceccsescees ae : 


Matchless Pivot...... eceaudduceneel 
Payson “fz. Co: | 

Oblique — ... o- sescesece. OOiOD 
Stover Vtg. C 

Ideal, No. ia. "Detachable, Pear... “6! 

Ideal, No. 4.....0.+. evens # gr. $9.00) 

New Idea No. 1.. -# gr. $9.00 | 

New Idea, Double ‘Acting. ......45%) 


Wrought Iron Hinges— 
ee & and T Hixges. &c., list Mar. 
> 101 
Light Strap Hinges... 


70% 
Heavy Strap Hinges... 75 £1 | a 
Light T Hinges........ lay 
Heavy T Hinges..... . on Pe: P| a 
Extra Heavy T Hinges... °5°}=3 
Hinge Hasps............ £1 %® 
Cor. Heavy Strap .......75410% 


oe eS” 75 | 


y 
2 b§ 
auew Hook } 6 to 12%n... lb 8%4e 


1h to 20% ieabis 8c 
and Strap. ) 22 to 38 in... 1b. #4e 


Screw Hook and Eye: 


Wt Or ANGIE yin cca sceceegumsen 6. 4 
Spinch. Sikadeitn peeiinieceeenneie 6c 
inch... ce. cccceesencecerem se © 


Miscellaneous— 
Hoffman's Steel Spring Butt Hinges. . 
40&10% 
Hoffman's Offset Refrigerator utineen 
0&1 


Hods, Coal— 

16 16 17 18inch. 
Galv. Open. .$2.70 3.00 3.30 § 60 2 doz. 
Jap. Open.. "$2.10 2.40 2.70 3.00 @ doz. 
Gulv. Fun'el.$3.80 5.60 3.90 4 20 8 doz. 
Jap. Funnel. $2.70 3 00 3.30 3.60 ® doz. 


tloes— Eye— 
Scovil and Oval Pattern,. cccceeccs 
6085 @60« 6 085% 
Grub. list A 23, 1399.... 70@70 10% 
D. & H. Seovil ..- 


peeesanuseat seeeeee eee BO 


Ha ndled— 
Sept. 1, 1900, List; 

‘Yield and Garden, ,.....00+++«75€2% 

Ladies’, Boys’, Toy and Onion.. 
70d 10 10% 
Street and Mortar .... ..75&744 (2% 
Cotto. ... cocecesess 0L1IOL 100) £24 
PUAN ETS’... ccorcccces cxcecees70&S0% 
ans diadnnce eaten séncnecuteen 
Note.— Manufacturers and jobbers” use 
a diversity of lists, and often sell at net 


rices. 
Fe. Madison Crucible Garden Hoe...... 


Ft. Madison Crescent Cultivator Hee 
per doz evens 5X1 0R2% 


Ft. Madison Mattock Hoes: 
Regular Weight............ # doz. $4.50 
Juni r Size...... Re fan. $4.09 


Ft. Madison Sprouting Hoe, # doz..$1.80 
Ft. Madison Dixie Tobacco Hoe. .75&20+ 
Kretsinger’s Cut £asy, per doz....75&2¢ 
Warren Hoe. ....6...c.ccesccccessseee +s 0% 
W. & C. [VAMMOG.. ..0. cccccccececes soc MOE 
B. B. Cultivator Hoe. . cccccecceces RIURZ 


Aome Wer ca <tansecas -H&10&2¢ 
. &C. Lig ~ ee Shuffle Hoe. RB doz. 
$4.85 


Hog Rings and Ringers— 
See Rinys and Ringers. 


Hoisting A pparatus— 
See Machinex. Hoisting. 
Hollow Ware— 

See W — Hollow, 


Hoide olt— 
Angular, # ‘ain, $24.00. seesecesees 452107 
Door— 
Empire kd einenguaeeadeegpebhedces ae 


File and Tool— 


Cc. E Jenuings & C ». Mod 4 fool Ho'd- 


ers 335 
Nicholson ile Holders and File Han. 
GOS... .ccce .ccccsrescee secce o.2 coc tO 


113 








Hooks-- Cast Iron— 
Bird Cage, Read gegece cccccopeccce 
Bird Cage, Sargent 3 List. oe ORE 
< filing, pee a Bei tescese 

othes Line, Hoffman’s...... .... 
Clothes Line, List — 


1041 

Clothes Line, nt’s ed 108 
Coat and Hat, Sargent’s List.. 
Clothes teat Stoweli’s........ 
Coat and Hat, Stowell’s ............00- 
Coatand Hat, kéading............ “7 th 
Coat and Hat, Wr hail 1D ceneas 

Harness, Reaiing ist... re elogres 


Belt.... tedden 


Wire (& H. Hooks. 60@io@eok to 
Atlas, Sas at and Hat: é @ = 
Sing e Cases 


se eneee © eee ereeeeseess 


10 Case Bic owes, ecdabeinaddeaa isaton 
Czar Harness... ........cccceses- BOR108 
Wire Coat and Hat: yes 


coocd 


BB rcnctaticdicee acdavendemmancnnaliee 
Dh Wb stecdernsanieaabiads I | 
V Brace, Chief and Czar..  se0ee 80% 
Ci Visenadusdadmameniaenenaiian ccccee Sod 


Bright Wire Gcods—See Wire. 
Wrought Iron— 
Box, 6in, per doz, $1.50; 8 in., $1.783 
id in., $2.00. 
Cotton eee doz, $1.9 1 
Wrought Staples, Hooks, &c.— pone 
See Wrought Gooda 
Miscellaneous— 
Bush, Light, doz. $5.50; Medium, 
; $6.00; Heavy, $6.80 
Nos 1 2 3 4 
Best. rccccrcccce sees $1.50 1.786 2.00 
Common - $1.30 1.30 1.40 1.60 
Potato and Manure ......ccceeeee 7 
Whiflletraz.......... ecccececccelte MD 
Hooks ara Eyes: 
Brass... ose... 00 0e+60k10810Q@708 
Matlleable fron ..- TOR5@ 700104 
Covert Saddlery W orks? Self Locking 
| Gate an d Doos Hook 
| Crown Picture : 
| Bench Hooks—See Bench Stops. 
| Corn Hooks—See Knives, Corn. 
Horse Nails—See Nails, Horses 
Horseshoes— 
See Shoes, Horse, 
Hose Rubber— 
Garden Hose, %-inch: 


GREG issccal 





Competition amqaawa ft. L4@ LMe 
S-ply Standard ,..... ft. 5 @6 @ 
L-ply Standard,......ft. 8 @9 @ 
S-ply CLITA.....cc-cocoft- 9 @10 @ 
hoply extra ..cc...cee jt. 11 @1% e@ 
Cotton Garden, 34-in., coupled : 
Low Grade ........ rose ft 6 @7? @ 
Fair quality.........0ft. 8 « 
rons— 


Sad— 

BVO E66 Bikes cu céeeduaen 
B. B. Sad Tons, ..ce .ccocceld. 33 
Chinese Laundry.ece..o...ld. 5 


Chinese Sad........ ooee lO. 8% 
Mrs. Potts’, 7 set: 
Nos. 50 60 65 


66.2 70e 60@6s ic 75@80e 70@75e 
New England Pressing.lb.. 34@sve 
Soldering— 

Soldering Coppers, 1& 14W., 21 @s 

2lb.,and up..... ccccoccenellGneee 

Covert Mfg ee re &2¢ 

Smith & Heme way Co’s Sets.... ....70% 
Pinking— 

Pinking Trons............@08. 50@60e 


J ack Screws—See Screws, 
Jacks, Wagon— 

Covert Mfg. Co., Steel..... occcccceefS AOE 
Covert’s Saddlery Works’: 

OEE vccencéeccocesdone 

Victor.... 
Lockport aa 
Lane’s Steel. 





} ottice— 
jrass, Spun, WB. cesecece 09908 
Enameled and Cast Iron—See are, 
Hollow. 
Knife Sharpeners-~ 
See aga Knife, 
Kniv 
Butcher, Shoe, &c.— 
Foster Bros.’ Butcher, &c.............. 
Hartzell Cutlery CO.......cccccoe.s- 
Smith & "emeuway Co.,.., os000e4081 
Hay and Straw—See Hay Knives. 
Corn— 
Ft. Madison Cut-Easy, # Ty 
Ww ithington Acme, # doz., $2.65; Dent, 
2.75; adh. Serrated, $2.20; Ser 
rated, $2.1 re Yonkeo ‘No. 1, ‘91.56, 


Yankee Ni 'D 

Drawing— 
Standard List.......+.-70&6@70@ 108 
\djustabie Handle ...cceceeeeeeeesoese 
Bra‘lley’s. seeeceeesceseceeesssessss 
ri ‘antelo’s Folding. ecegeccsoeses 
Cc. E. Jennings & Co. Noa. 45, 46. .40& 
Ten ‘nings & Eights < ses cocancas 
SwawR, .00..cccecece cccerscccce BOI 
wesw ececcose Or neee eeeeee rece s"eeeeeses 


> & Lo do. We mec cnconpceteancsses 2 
Hay and Straw— 
Lightning Pat's .. SOF GOB. coccas 
Iwan's Sickle Wisi cccées # dos. $ a6. 
Iwan’s Serrated..... aseeeccee @ doz., $11 
Lightning, (Genuine)............ 

MBINE. ..ccccccses-sscese sseeee® doz, $8. 
Minomg~.. 
eiccxnessccccsasdetsuses gro. $15.06 

mani Miscéiianeoue— 
‘arriers’....... . . 
ae Ee 5 00g8 a 


Wos enhoim’s. ae 
Knobs— 
Base, 24-inch, Birch, or Ma 
















Rubber tip, eee 1.28 
Carriage, Jap, all sizes. .gro. 
Door, Mineral......... --.d02. 


Door, Por. Jap d. seve... G02, 66 = 
Door, Por. Nickel.. 
sardsley *s Wood Door, Shutter, &o.. 
Pletore Sargent’ Bo... cesccces eee 


a oe ee 
Ladders, Step. Etc.~ 


roshen & 
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THE IRON AGE 





Ladies— Melting— 
L. & Co 


u. Mig. 
8.a W. 


4U@AUKiLVe 


Lanterns— Tubular— 
Re r Luoular..... d0z. $4385Q@4.75 
Lift Tubular....doz. $4.75@65. 36 
e Lift Tubular. doz, $4.75 @s.26 
Styles..,...... wk 10@L0@ 10852 
Bull's Eye Police— 
NNO. 1, 254 th, ... 00 seccerccsece e$S-60 
—— eae’ ti ime 
atches um 
Roggin’s La %. 30@3I3" 
Lawn Mowers— 
See Mowers, Lawn. 


ttle— 
Lepdeors. Cassi 50c; large, fre 


vert Mfg: nnes ecssenceee eoccccced 
Lemon Squeezers— 
Squeezers, Lemon. 


nsom~— 
RL Payton te Co.. socenenneeeGh 


20 
1.65 
1,30 


ine 
yhine athes, Nos... 18 19 

100 feet..cccoresse-$2-20 2.00 

75 seccee$l.80 1.70 
Ossawan Mills. 

Crown Solid Braided Chalk 
gen 8, No. 0 one >. 

son Co 8 $ 

pie riod eat: Sat 

“No.1 98.50; No. #, $7.00: No.3, $7.50 


—""""""Sabinet— 
OKs Os 
Door Lookee, Latches, &c.— 
aan prices are very often made on 


Reading 
R. & KE. nh te. Co.. 


EE cinnenn. 068s idl 
— bererer care 


Btowell’s. .......ce.seeee- sccccccccceceso MOS 


Pa dlocks— 
Tron. .....-75L10R5@S0L5% 
wets OF _ View Steel aud Brass.5v% 


» », &C.— 
Fitch's: 
| a 1d RASS... ..cecceceseees - 
apm eeeeereeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeerese > § 
per Patent.; 
ene Brass....... 


eeeeeee 


Wrought Steel..... 
fever’ 8 signal. 


eevee eoes 


© 
- 60&10& i 0@70% 


achines— _  Boring— 
Common, Upright, Without augue, " 
oe. 
Common, Angular, Without Augers, 
$2.25 


Without Augers. 

R.& E.Mfg.Co.: Upright. 

Improved No. 3.§4.20 

Improved No. 4. 3. 75 

linproved No. 5, 2. 75 
sSilers r il _ 

ers’ Falls 
. e’s Pat. e 50 
— 500.. 5.10 No. 200 6. 
Hoisting— 

Hoore’s Aénti-Friction Differential Pul- 

ley Bloc 30% 
Moore’s Hand Hoist, with Lock Brake.20% 
Muure’s Portable Pneumatic Hoist, ,, ,.26% 

ice Cutting— 


Washing— 
Wayne American..... eoccce # doz. $28.00 
Western Star, No. 2.......8 doz. 28.00 
Western Star, No. 8.......-@ doz 30.00 
&t. Louis, No. 41.... .eee0ee-# doz. 60.00 
Mailets— 
yory eee Peeee Ceeeese 
Lignumvtt®.....000+. 0004. bbw yiUS 
Jinners’, hickory and Applewvud, 


dOZ.ce.e0 ++eed0@5Ec 
Mats— D 
Se ar Ne G. Co.).. 


Bast eos = | Mattocks, 
Moat Cutters— 
Cutters, Meat. 
mili Cans <7 Cans, Milk 
lls— Cof fee— 
Enterprise Mfg. 
National, list . 
Parker’s Columbia and Victor@. . 
50&10@80% 
Parker's Box and Side..... .50&10@60¢ 
Gwift, Lame Bros. ...66...cceccc cc ceeeees 3U% 
Mincing Knives— 
see Knives, Mincing. 
Molasses Cates-— 
See Gates. Molasses. 
Money Drawers— 
see Drawers, Money. 

Mowers, Lawn— 

Net prices are generally quoted, 
Cheap..... al! sizes, $1.90@ 1.95 
GO0d, .ceces++- 00. . ll sizes, $2.25@2.50 

10 12 1h 16-inch 

High Grade 4.25 4.50 ane 5 00 
Continental 
Great American H&B 
Great American Ball Bearing. . ‘0&1 he. 3 
soaker CIEF.. .ccccccces esecesesces ors COR5S 

a, ar 4 
Pennsylvania Golf.. 


10% 


eo 


.. 608 0G 
60104 
70 eet 
-. b0&54 


alls— 
Cut and Wire. See Trade Report. 
Wire Nails and Brads, Papered. 
List July 20, 1899. 85L10@85 104 108 


Hungarian, Finishing, 
ers’, @c. See Tacks. 
Horse— 


o.6 7 §$§ 9 10 
A... robe 23¢ 22¢ Vi¢ Vle....40R5¢ 
Ausable 22N¢ 24¢ 254 V4e VE. 60&10% 
= —_: 19¢ 18¢ 17¢ 16¢ oS oe ae | 
K....25¢ 25¢ 22¢ 21¢ 2 40% 
Chempitinane 26¢ 25¢ 24¢ a6 : 
40810855 
Clinto 1,...19¢ 17¢ 16¢ 15¢ 14¢,... 
Maud s. 


-25¢ 23¢ 22¢ vle te 
Neponset.2u¢ 21¢ 20¢ soot 
Putnam ..23¢ 21¢ 20¢ 19¢ 188 
Vulcan ...23¢ 21¢ 20¢ 19¢ 186. 
Ameriean. Nos. 5 to |¢ ® Db 
Jobbers’ special brands, . 
Picture 
1% 2 2% 3 8% in. 
46 60 .70 .95 1,00 gro. 
1,10 1.10 1.10 _.. gro. 
Nippers, See Pliersand Nippers. 
Nut Crackers— 
mut. Crackers, Nut. 
oo 
Cold Punched ; Of list. 
Mfrs. or U 8. Standard. 
Square, plain........ + 22+ $5.00@5. e 
a, plain +010 0B5.30@5.40 
Square, C. T. & R...0000.$5.20@5.80 
exagon, C. 1. & R..... ‘$55005:90 
Hot Pressed: 
es U 8S. or Nar. Gauge Stan'd. 
uare Blank ....... + +«$5.21@5.30 
exagon Blank.........- $5.80@ .9) 
_—— sy ne Stebel --$5.00@5.10 
exagon Tapped $5.60@5.70 


a 


Best or Government ..........40. 644c 
MT een cansessscesenses scssceae © 
U. 8S, Navy.... lb. 5¥ac 
Plumbers’ Spun Oakum,, ....00..234C 
In carload lots \4c lb. off f.0.b. ‘New 


York. 
Oll_ Axle— 
Snow Flake: 
1 pt. caus, per doz....... @ccce 
1 qt. cans, per doz .., 
, gal. cans, per aoz.. 
gal, cans, per doz 


git Faneass’ Tanks, Oil. 


Brass sand Copper... ‘ 
Tin or Steel . ° 


. 
eeereeenes 


Upholster- 


Brass Head, 


Paragon: 
Brass and Copper 
— OF Steel. .cccccccess 


Zin oes 
Malleabig Hammers’ edo No. 1 
o. 2. oO. OZ. 2 
Malieable ieee Old 
same | 0&10% 
Wilmot : Hobbs Mfg. Co: 
Spring Bottom Cans 
Railroad Oilers etc,.....0.0.. 
roponers— Can—" 
eoccec ces eccceceoes cs +0 eGOS. 850 
Tron es ceecccceces G0. S5@S7C 
Sprague, Iron Haile. -per doz 35@u0c | tafning 
Sardine Scissors. ..doz. $1.75@$3.09 
Tip Top. per doz. $0.75 
National, # gro... . -81.75@82.00 
Stowell’s “per dos. Ses 
Waldorf, # gro $8.65 


Nickel Plate 


-per doz., $2.25 
Silver Plate 


per doz., $3.50 


ckin 
yw PSzing, Wick and Rone, 
Lb@15%c lb. 
Rubber— 


» O,I.4s sreceeeeee S@lee 
Sheet, 0.0. S ++-I@I5c 
Sheet, C. B.S 

Sheet, Pure Gum 

Sheet, cick ns 4 haenedeeyan 

Jenkins’ Standard, # ® 80¢... 

SS 
American Packing.........7@10c lb, 
Cotton Packing eoseeelS@lic lb, 
Italian Packing...........I@i2we lb, 
PEM, 009054090000 0000cc0nnn ee DD, 
Russia Packing....... eoeee?@llc lb, 
. Pall orth ang roamery 

Uo. 8 ° 
"Nooo e3.75 ¥ don - wae 
Galvanized— 
Price per gro. 

UBrE...cce 10 
Water, Regular .. 18.00 
ne Heavy.... 24.00 

Rd. Bottom. 81.00 $8.00 35.00 

wees 27.00 29.00 $1.00 
Dripping— 

Standard oe - « +508 10@ 5042 08 

ry— 

Common Sas : 

No. mn a=. 


Per doz. 90.50 75 «=86 96 1.15 
Roasting and Baking— 
Regal, S. S. & Co, ve ee. $94. 50; 
10 $5.00; 20. $5.50 ; 80, 
see ta 40 S30 90 ; 50, 
$34.59; 60 nS 00°" 140, 8338.00; "150, 


7.50: 1 
Paper—Bullding Paper— 
Asbestos : 
Building Felt 
Mill Board, sheet, Liz 0 inches. . 7 
= Board, roll, thicker than 1-16 


nch Sc 
Mi Board, roll, 1-16 in. thick and 


eee eee eee 


12 
21.00 
27.90 


Ih 
24.00 
30.00 


ett eres 


Rosin Sized Sheathina : 
Light wt., 90 lbs. to roll 
Medium wt., 39 lbs. to roll. 
Heavy wt.,40 lbs, turoul...... $0.58 
Medium Grades Water Proof 
Sheathing .65@1.25 
Deafening Felt, 9, 6 vex! 4% sq. ft. 
to lb., ton.. 4,0.00@ 12.00 


oo sheneuscwul 


tted Repe Roofing, 850 sq. fost oer 


Tarred Paper. 
1 ply (roll 300 8q.ft.),ton..$88.00@50.00 
$ ply, roll 108 8q. ft... .see eevee W@4L5C 
Splyr roll 108 aq. boc scevesesoeB0@6c 
Slater's Felt (e 600 sq. ft.) a 
R. R. M. Stone Surfaced roofing ( roil 
110 aq. ft.) $2.75 
Sand and Emery— 
List Dec. 23, 1899. .50810@50k 104108 
P 8— Apple— 
S| saves a doz. $4.50 
..# doz. $5.00 
-..@ach $5.00 
...e@ach $7.50 
each $16.00 
# doz. $12.0 
#8 doz. $4.00 
..Bdoz $5.50 
7.00@30.00 
-@doz $5.50 
.B doz. $4.00 
.# doz. $7.00 
...# doz, $5.50 
. doz. $4.00 


. $5.50 
# doz. $4.50 
Picks and Mattocks— 
Gist Feb. 23, 1899 oeee-20@70L10% 
Pigeons - Clay 
Markic’s Black Birds, f.o b. facto 
rr eoece 
See also Traps, Target. 
Pinking lrons— 
See Irons, Pinking. 
Pins— Escutcheon— 2 


Brass. 
lron, list Nov. 11, °85.. 


Pipe, Cast Iron Soil- 
Standard, 2-6 in. gen ecascensesiNiS 
Extra Heavy, 8-6 in. épmonbeecdakead 
TORCINED o ccctnecesccce coccsescese rbon 

Pipe, Merchant, Boiier 

Tubes, &c.— 
Less than Carloads to Consumers. 
Merchant rh, Galva- 


oa 22 
1to Linch ail tos “— in- 

CLUSIVE. ose ceseseeess 00. 65 
2 to 2% inch, incl 


Bouauza.. 


Eureka, 1848 

Family ‘Bay State 
Hudson’. Little Star 
Hudson’s Rocking Table. . 
Improved Bay State # dos. | 
New Lightning 


Turn Table "08... 
White Mountain. 


fron. . 
1to1\%inch ande% in.. 

1% to4 inch.......66 

254 to 1sinch. 

Casing, Out Lengths. 

#tosinch... 

tos ae... F 
to 12 eosscesse . 614% 
he ees largely nominal ow- 
to Tee re af Pipe. eopang are ob- 
almost any price they ask 
Pipe, Sewer— 

Standard as and geen to -_ in, 
New England ae 
New York and New Jersey... eves TSS 
Ohio and Michigan. . 3% 
Carload lots are generally icliv. 

ered, 

Planes and Plane Irons— 


Wood Planes— 
Molding 


LOk2%4 @40¢108 
Bench, rirat quality.. 
W5L10@ 5d 10854 
Bench, Second quell. 


19 (Stanloy R. & L 
Bailey's ¢ - 00810@508108108 
Gage Self Setting . . 858 


SER eee eeeereees 


iron Pianes— 
Bailey’s (Stanley R. & L, Co). 


bok dabbe YOK: ox 
Chaplin’s Iron Planes & 10% 

Alecellancous wunnes (Stanley R. ° L. 
1 RR ; +. 25&1U@25& | 0& 10% 
50&10&10% 

Plane Irons— 
Wood Bench Plane Irons. 
S0B5@S0d 10864 
i TORR, oo cieunsecetpbencencssiiaa 30% 
Stanley KR. & soe Co... 50&10@50&10&10% 
L.& LJ. White 20k5@255% 
Pianters, Corn, Hana. 


Kohler's Eclipse..............# doz. $9.00 
Piates~ 


Fe 
Self- Seaiin 
doz. $2. 


Button Pliers -70810@75h 
Gas Burner, per doz.,5 tae $1.15@ 
$1.20; 6 in., $1. 35@S1.45 
Gas Pipe.. 7 8 10 12-in, 
$1.75 $3.00 a. 75 $3.75 
acme N: 50@50a5¢ 


Bernard's : 
Parallel Pliers, BBeece pbnedeonus sexe 
poy es ee terccccers: 
INR 54 paaneccsksuntngie eae SUR5S 
Elm City Fence Pliers 
Cronk Hanger Co.: 
American Button.. sseeee 75&108 
CI ens noes apocneventecesceees sas ces 60% 
Improved Button 
Stub’s Pattern ° 
Combination and others.......... 
Heller’s Farriers’ meee 
Tools 50@50&54 
P., S&S. & W. Tinners’ Cutting , Nippers, 
0 
Swedish Side, End and Diagond Cute re 
ting Pliers. 
Utica Drop Forge & Tool Co,: 
Pliers and Nippers. all kinds 
Piumbs and Levels— 
Plumbs and Levels..... Me 752108 


January 2, 1902 


Davis Iron, Machinist Nos. 1 to 14.. 
Davis Iron a Nos,6 ae 
Disston’s.... 

Pocket Leveis.. 


Stauley R. & L. Co . wid@T6 
70&10@70&108i08 

Stanley’s Duplex..... 25&10@25&108&108 

Woods’ Extension. .............. eee SOMES 


Poachers, E 


ouaue Steam Ne gain he 


doe., 
$7.20; 
$11.08; No. 4,$ eee ° Bos 


Points, Rade 
Bulk and 1 lb, papers... lb, 
%-lb. papers........---. WD, 
44-1D. PAPETS, .o.000004010. 

Pokes, Animal— 

Ft. Mad'son? Hawkeye 
Ft. Madison, Western.. 

Police Coods— 
Manufacturers’ Lists.... 


Polish—Metal— 
Prestoline a. No. m vs 

$3.00; No. 2 (1 qt.), $ 
Prestoline Paste 0&104 
“t.8 William Hoffman : 

Metal Polish ee 8 oz. boxes, 
doz. B04; ge 3 o: 4 ® boxes 
doz. $1.2 +] doz. $2.25. 
U.S Lk uid, ov oz. cans, # doz. $1.25; 

gr. 
Barkeepers’ Priced A Motel Polish, # dos. 


$1.75 
Wynn's White tii "6 pt. cai 2. 
GEBvccccocdvccveosesscesece ecccccece 
Stove— 
Black Eagle Benzine Paste, 5 D we ide 
Black Eagle, Liquid, 1¢ pt. om, 


Black Jack Paste, 34 D cans. #® gro. $9. 0 
Ladd’s Black Beauty, gr. $10. oe Se 
Joseph Dixon’s, # gr. $5.75.... .10% 
Dixon’s Plumbago. ovesoccecoees er coe 


fens 


ae Iron Enamel, }¢ pt. gans.. ee 
doz. $1.50 


- 90% 


108 


10% 


# doz. $3.25 
see doz, $3.75 


- A QES 


Wiinek a lack Silk, 5B ° 
Black Silk, 


Black Silk, d4 box... 


Black Silk, pt. liq.. a 
Poppers, Corn— 
Round or maeare } 
1 Qbeoserccccccess ce GTO. G7 
‘ Qt.ue 9 
qt.. - gro. 10 
Post Hole and Tree 
gers and Diggers— 


See alsu Diggers, Post Hole, &c. 
Potato Parers— 
Parers, Potato. 

Pots— Glue— 
Enameled ccccccccccchhh 
Tinned 0000 00s ccccccecceceeescoeccc MOM 

Powder— 
In Canisters : 

Duck, i lb. each.. 


e, %4-lb, each... 


Rifl 
Rifle, 1-lb. each.. .. 
In Kegs: 
Duck, 6%4-lb. kegs... 
Duck, 12%-lb. kegs... 
Duck, s kegs.. 
-lb kegs.. 


(6% Db etl 
Gass se 34 ia cans bulk).. 
Half case (1 ® cans bulk) 
King’ 8s Smokeless: 
cece (25 B bulk) $1200 
_— ae Keg (104.0 bulk t 
eg (6'4 B bu 
oo 24 (1 tf cans bulk),.14.00 
Half case 12 (1 ® cans blk)7.25 


Pre 
Fruit and Jelly— 
Enterprise Mfg. Co................80@95% 
“{ueiag Hooks ane 
Shears—sce Shears. 
Pullers, Nail- 
Smith & Hemenway Co.: 
Diamond B, No. 2, ca-e lots. ® doz os. 00 
Diamond B, No, 3 case lots. # doz $5.50 
Gtgat No. i, # doz. $18; No. 2, $1 
0. 3, $i5: “404 


Miliee's at No. 3, per doz. $13. 00 5g 
.dodlOn 


17 00 
875 


se seeeeees 


a C5 ne Pia $6.50; Nv 
oO, | (lar; 02. 
$5.75; No Me BD. $d. ee No. 23 (large): 
$5.50; No. )» $*.00; N % 
Ts Ke 3- TD. tennis $400. 
ae Wh re 


Avenir #0, 45 a 


we 


eeees 


55@ 1.50 
t) 
1% of 
25 = .80 
214 * 
+56 


ME 


Ceiling. or End, Anti-Friction 
Dumb Walter, ‘Antt- -Friction., “e0aiee 
Hey Fork. Ant Anti-Fricton, 5-in, * 


Fisctric hight. abies 
Side, Anti-Friction.........-"" . 60% 
Sash Pulleys— 
Common Frame; Square or Round 
End per doz., 1% in., 18¢,: 2in., 16c 
—- Mortise, no Face Plate," per 
Zz. 134 in., lees: 2in., léc, 
Auger Mortise, with Face Plate, per 
doz., 1%4in , ier; 2 in., 15\¢e. 


65° 
oa $s 
.20 
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Sieves and Sifters— 
Bunier’s Imitation.gro. $11.00 
Buffalo Metallic erry 8.8, & o,. 

idales 16&18 

$12.90 $13.80 
F. J. Meyers’ Mfg. Co.: 

SUENDD. conee.cossces 

Electric Light ... @ gr. $11.00 

Hunter’s Genuine ........ gr. $12.50 

No Name, Hunter’s.......... # ar. $11.00 

Standard.... # gr. $1100 
Shaker (jsarler’s Pat.) Flour Sifters. . 

# doz., 32.00 aosaouee 

Sieves, Tin Rim— 

Per dozen 
1) 16 18 20 
$095 98 1.00 1.10 
Plated, full size .$!.05 103 1.10 1.20 
Black, scant... $0.78 .80 383 

Sieves, Wooden Rim— 
Nested, 10,1: and i2 Inch. 
Mesn 18, Nested, doz.......$U.65@0 75 
Mesh 2u, Nested, doz..... «- -75@ 85 
Mesh 24, Nested, doz ....... .90@1.00 


Sinks— 
Cast Iron— 
Standard list ........... 65R19Q70. .% 
Note.— There is not entire uniformity 
lists used by jobbers. 
Wrought Steel— 


11.50 


7" 


gi5 00 
= St $11.00 





RON ote eae 
Black full size... 


New Era, Galv’d and Enameled,. .70&5% 
New Era, Painted ...........+ woe LOK1LOK 
L. & G. Mfa. Go. Gatvanized...... +. 00% 
L.& G.Mfe Co. Bnameted.........+++ 0% 


Skeins, Wagon— 


Cast ITOn,...cescsvccccecceLOLlO@754% 

Malleable Lron......000+++-40L10@50% 

een occccceccee oo AOQ@WE10% 
Sila 


es— 

factory Shipments. 

“*D” Slates.... ...-0¢- 010L10L 10% 

Unexcelled, eic., Noiseless Slates .60 
& 8 tens % 

Victoria, etc., Noiseless Slates ..6ué 


7 tens @&5% 
Wire Bound. ......0-000004e50L1OGSS 


Web Hinge........ sbbies: sawha tree 5% 
law Cutters—See Cutters. 
licers, Vegetable— 

Boarding F B.0V.........00>c080rcccces case 33% 

Snaps, harness— 
Gcrman.........+ soseee.e AOQ@WE104 
Covert Mfg. Co.; 
DOPOY....0.0000 @cccccecccccessccess SOeS 
High Grade.......+.00.+ cocccocececs 45K 2% 
JOCKEY ..... --seeecee O00 cecccccesecs 4 N26 
THOIOR.. .osc0rcrcccee ccocccesse cocsGees 
Yankee ... — wncvccesseccses steceud Se 24 
Yankee, ROler........ce.ssecrcoves WL 

Oovert’s Saddiery Works: 

Crown Dl. ...c0--ee08 ecccccce> ceccccccceeGUh 

GErMAD., ...... cecccessevcessccvccereseSUS 

Mo.Ject.... occccecnecccccoosccsceces 60. 

Triumph.....-«+.+- Oorveccescsecess+ OOS 
W.& w. 1. bitch Co,: 





BristOl .. .....0+ccccccccccsecccoes 40%10% 
Kimpire...... cecnccovcccccose: CURES 
Germal,.....-+ eeereecccereeserecesses 40% 
National........ © cvccccccceccoes ne 
Perfect. ...c0.ssccccveccesccescsoccesses 
Clipper........006 oocccccecteccosece b0a3t 
Champion. ......cccerccceeces-coeces. 40% 
Security......... Oe ceececececcccecseses 40% 
Victor.........+. geroveseneees 160&5¢ 
Oneida ‘Omaimuity: 
Bo. as" — coogee 1 e COORD OSE 0% 
Solid sw'te. 65X10 QH5&10& 108 
Bargent’s Pateut Guarded ...... 663g&10% 
Snaths— 
ERE. .ccce c00000ceesc cee SO QoOklog 
Snips, Tinners’—see Shears 
Soldering ltrons— 
Sei Be Daldorine. 


Spoke Trimmers— 
see Trimmers, Spoke. 
Spoons and Forks— 
Silver Plated— 
Goce Quality....++.50k10@60k 1085% 
DD. + ccgisensanghe ie Cul 80@*0k 10% 
International Silver Co.: 
= se Bros, and ogers & Hamil- 





PT rr 4u& 10% 
Rog. ore & Bro.. William nogers Eagle 
Brand...... ee SIL 105 
Anchor, towers Brand.. .. 00% 
Wm. Rogers & Son..... aeaue 


Simeon L. & Geo. d. Kogers C 
Silv era ’*Jated Flat Ware. 


oeee 


No. :7 Silver Piated W Rs asena “joe lue 
Miscellaneous— 
German Silver.....60@ 10@50@ 104 10% 


Simeon L. & Geo 4. Rogers Cu.: 
German or Nickel Siiver, Special to 
Tinned Iron— 


Tes... .cosseseseecseoeper gro, L5@5usc 
Tables... ..se00+++-per gro. 90CQH1.00 
Springs— 


Gem (Coil). 


eare 
vevescuineeses 208 


ee 


Star (Coil). 80 
Torrer’s Rod, ‘$0 in... e doz. ‘i, 10@1. 25 
Victor (COU). ..ceesseeeere- sees 50&10&10% 


Carriage, Wagon, &c. 
1% in. and Wider : 
Black or %& Bright, Diisnexsinansee 
Bright, lb.. ocecuqeseetescoueen 
Painted Se at ‘Sprinas : : 


1% x2x 26 and smaller,per pr /8@58c 
1% x2x2% perpr....... -.. b6@6lIc 
1% x8 x28 and narrower, per pr. 
26@80c 
iff’s Springs: 
Bolster... ce ebebescceces 10% 
BOM*.....-.ccccesccee er vair oss 
Pole. "per ‘pair, 5 in. $i. ‘ja: OM in. $1.2. 


Sprinklers, Lawn— 


nana tenhsalinein suena 25@29% 
PatiaFetohia No. 1, @# doz. $12; No. 2. 

15; No. TT, cuchadaesibehabaentel 308 

Peal plated.... | List Jan. &, 190 
Mickel cece ist Jan. 5, ) 
i. ree 000 7 P10@75% 
Rosewood Hdi Try Square and 7- 


608 102 10@ 708 


ee eee eee eeeweee 


Iron Hdl, Try Seuanee oud T- Bevels, 
eva. 0808 
Disston’s Try Sq. and T-Beve's -60& 10% 
Winterbottom’s Try and Miter. - 50&108 
Squeezers - 
Lemon— 
Wood, Common, g oe. , No. 0, $5.25 
@35.60 ; No. 1, $6.25@$6.50. 
Wood, Porcelain lined: 
Chea vevecessceeehOZ. $2.02R2.76 
aie. doz. $3.00@3.50 
Tinned Iron...........d0z. $0.75@1.25 
Iron, Porcelain Lined doz. $2. 90@,3.25 


Jennings’ Star......... # doz. $1.5541.90 
Staples— 
Barbed Blind .............lb. 6€@iKe 
Electricians’, Association ‘list. ninbe 
30410 €10& 10% 
Fence Staples, same price as Barbed 
Wire, See Trade Report. 
Poultry Netting. Staples....per lb.. 
S4@? Ye 


Grand Crossing Tack Co.’s list... ‘30k 10% 


Steels, Butchers’— 
4 eee eocccce 





Foster Bros’... es 3 t 
Hartzell Cutlery Co 0K5S 
C. & A. Hoffmann’s, .......0..0008 oesseeeee 
Steelyards...............25@25e10% 
Stocks and Dies— 
Blacksméths’ ......ccccssss MOQ eae 


Gardner Die Stocks No. 1., 


"408 
25 


Gardner Die Stocks, larger sizes... 
Green River. . 





ates 
sie Reversible Ratchet Die ie 
on 
Scythe Stones— 
aed & Mf ; Ce : 
em Corundum, 00 
12 inch, $10.0 eo _ 
Co. 1901 1 
Pp lack ‘lamond 8. 
Lamoille 8. + ....... 
White Mountain S. 8.. ..¥ gro. 
Green Mountain 8. 8....% gro. $6.00 
xtra Indian Pond S. 8.® ero. $7.50 
No. i Indian Pond 8. 8..# gro. $7.00 
No. z Indian Pond 8. S..# gro. $4.50 
Leader «ed End 5S. S.. -® gro 
Balance of Iwi list aB14% 
Oil Stones, &c. 
Chicago Wheel & Mfg. Co., 90: list: 
Gem Corundum Oil, Double Grit.....50¢ 
Gem Corundum Axe, single or Doubie 
55 


.. 8 gro. $12.00 
..@ gro. $i. = 


3345 


$4.50 


Grit.. 















Gem + orundum ‘slips eons 15% 
Gem Corundum Razor Hones.. 4 
Pike Mfg. Co. i9)1 list: h 
Arkansas Stone,No. 1,8to5! in.$2.3%, 
Gomananamene. ae. ' piosiging s. 50 | 
Ar ‘848 Sl os N -oceeSt. 00 
L ily White Washita 4 to 8 i ....60¢ | 
Rosy Ked Washita.4 to 8 in ..,.. H0¢ 
Washita Stone, Extra.4 to Sin. .50¢ s 
Washita Stone, No. 1,.4 to8 in. .40¢ [a 
Washita Stone, No. 2. 4 tu8iua “Bue | 
Lily White Slips Vd | 
Rosy Red Slips... 90¢ 
Washita Slips, Extr s0¢ 
Washita Slips, No. 1. 000 8 OP 
India Oil Stones (entire list) *:.: +20 QDR 
Hindostan No. 1, Regular.. “s D Rere 
Hindostan No. 1'Small e000 b 10¢ sR 
Axe Stones (a!l kinds) ............ 8344% 
Turkey Ui: Stones,ex.5 to3 in. # De pe 
ueer Creek svones, 4 to 8in..... sete 
Gueer Creex Slips. .........ccccces ‘RB 
EE Tee Se. eu: 
=“. German and Swaty Razor 
BOON. coccconncapoornccenencssesecced 
Nacural Grit Carving Knife Hones, 
Quick Edge Pocket Knife Hones, % 
Si husnciebcansl valniadont sie $2.00 [= 
Mounted Kitchen’ Sand Stone, # & 
EE <pebssinvatses: ssaneerueel .50 
Tanite Mills: 
Emery Oil, ® doz. $5.00.........50@60% 
Stoners— 
Cherry— 
RPE R sc cccncakescko0nses00n0se Re 
Stops, Bench— 
Millers Fale... 00.205 cor ccececccece 15&10% 
Morrill’s...# mw No. 1, $id. 00. .50&20¢ 
Mor .ils, =o BO. ccocce [50&10% 
Stops indow— 
pea? PUMEMS, srcsceraceess neon ee 


Stove Boards— 
See Boards, Stove. 


Stove Polish—See Polish, Stove. 
Strainers, Pump— 

Diamond Joe Pump Strainers..per doz.75¢ 
Straps, Box— 

Cary’s Universal case lots........20&10¢ 
Stretchers, Carpet— 
Cast Iron, Steel Points....doz. 55 
Socket... 


Strops, Razor— 
smith & Hemenway vo........ ... erect 


Stuffers, Sausage— 


Enterprise Mfg. Co. -2P5SWRTUEG 
Nati nal Specialty mtu. ‘Co., list —. 


65c 
1.75 


eee ereteatrreeeereee 


1,°O7...ccsccescccsenenecsseveseoseos es SOS 
T acks Brads, &c.— 
List Jan, 15, ‘99. 
Carpet Tacks. American 90E25@... .% 
American Cut Tacks. ...90@20@....% 
Swedes Iron Tacks ......§ 90k 0@ 000.8 
Swedes Upholsterers’ Tacks........ 
VBLO®....% 
Gimp Tacks... .+0.+00000e90k 0Q....% 
Lace Tacks....... 6 eneceunr enact 
Trimmers’ Tacks.........J0&25@....% 
Looking Glass Tacks .......... 704108 
Bill Posters’ and Railroad TacrF.... 
9OBLOD. . 


stungarian Nails aia 
Common and Patent Brads... . .80@10% 
Trunk and Clout Nails,........80@5% 


TRON 





AGE 


NoTs.— The 


sortpe 
Minkahanceie— 
Double Point Tacks.....90¢6 or 7 tens 


above prices are for 
Weights.* An extra 5% is given 
Weld on, an extra 102% on 


(i 


Steel Wire Brads, R. & E. Mfg. 
pe oe seeee d0d 10@60% 
See also Nails. Wire. 
4 Tanks, Oil— 
merald, S. 3. & Co.......... 30-gal . $3.20 
Emerald, S.S. & Co..." Soa St 00 
Queen City S.S8, &Co. + 0-gal........ 83.50 
Quee.u C ty 8. S. & Co., $f-gal...... 84.25 


Tapes, Measuring— 
American Asses’ Skin... :. 40810@,508 
Patent Leather...........0«@6@I0@5% 
Steel + eeeeereeces LO@LOR5E 


Chesterman’s...... eee SOMERS 
Eddy’s Steel a gi s0gsoas: 





Eddy’s Metallic. @83Y4&5% 
Keuffel & Esser Co. Steel iat fecal, 
SY OER, NOON, oc. ncecce ccsassue 35% 
Lufkin’s Steel........6 ccc. . 88%4@35< 
Lufkin’s Metaille. 232... 80@30&5% 


Teeth Harrow— 
Steel Harrow Teeth, plain or head- 
ed; bas? per WD. ... ..cccsseroeee BMC 
Thermometers-- 
Tin Case. ...0.« S0B10QS0k 10854 
Ties, Bale—Steel. 
Standard Wire. ......ss..-60@10@5% 
Ties, Wali— 
Cleveland Wire Spring Ge. 
Galv. St-el 5632 x # 
Galv. Steel 5-82 x 8 
Galv. Steel 5-32 xi1’in 8 000,912.00 
Galv, Steel 5 832 x 15K In. ® 1000.$14.06 
Tinners’ Shears, &c.— 
See Shears, Tinners’, &c. 
Tinware— 
Stamped, Japanned and Pleced, sold 
very generally at net prices, 
Tire Benders, Upsetters, 
&c.—See Benders and UOpset- 
ters. Tire 


Tobacco Cutters— 
See Cutters, Tobacco, 


Tools— 
Coopers’— 
Ee BE, FJ. WRG «cccascce eevee es ROQQWRH5t 
Saw— 
Atkins’ Cross Cut Saw Tools,.., ......40% 
Simonds’ Improved secccccccces B34 
Simonds’ Crescent. ....... 80 pocepons coe, 


L. & I. J. White... evcccveccce coocetOe 
Transom Lifters— 
See Lifters, Transom. 
Traps— Fiy= 
Balloon, Globe or Acme.... 2... 
doz. $1.15@1.25 ; gro. $10.50@11.00 
Harper, Champion or Paragon ... 
doz. $1.25@1.10: gro. $12.00@12 50 
Game— 
Oneida Pattern..... -T5EUREM POLES 


0 1000.810.00 
in. ® 1000.811,00 


NO@WROUSE, .0ccccccccccececces «> 45@45&5¢ 

Hawley & Norton. ..,....65&5@65810¢ 

Victor (Oneida Pattern)....... T5@75&51 

Star (Blake Pattern)....... 60K5QH0K104 
Mouse and Rat— 

Mouse, Wood, Choker, doz, holes.. 


84 @Ie 

Mouse, Round or Square Wire..... 
doz, $0.85@1.00 
sngion Pattern French Rat and Mouse 


raps— 
No. 1, Detroit Martv Pattern, # doz. 
oun ; in 4% gro. lots, ® doz....... $4.00 
No. 2, Detrott Marty Pattern, ® doz. 
$ 1B: in % gro. lots, ® doz. . 83.900 
Detroit Marty Pattern Mouse, ¥ doz. 


$2.'0; In 4¢ gro. lots, ® doz..... $1.75 
Diamond Jo* Mouse Traps.. -per doz. 60¢ 
Diamond Joe Kat Traps..... ‘per doz. $1.00 


Marty French Kat and Mouse Traps 
(Genuine): 
No. }, Rat, Each $1 106; -# doz, $12.00 
No. 3, Rat, # doz. $.6.00; case of 50 
$5.25 doz. 


No. 3%, Rat.® doz. $4.75; case of 72 
$4.25 doz. 

No. 4, Mouse, ® doz. $3.50; ones of 72 
76 doz. 

No. 5, Mouse, @ doz. $2.75; case ot i 
2.25 

Schuyler’s Rat Killer, No. 1, @ gr. $30. ae: 


No. 2. ® gr. $%u.00; Mouse, No. 3, 
Se Uicscccckhs vashsansibutnuen éocncen ctl 
arget— 
eg ee $5.50 


Trimmers, Spoke— 
Bonney’s Nos. a BNA 2... ccccconsesses 40% 
Trowels 
Disston Brick Pond Pointing..... .....30% 
Disston Plasteriax..... e 0000808 
Diaston “ Standard Brand” ani Gar 


OT POONER. cc ar nnescpoectndscnsersse 40% 
Never-Breax Steel Garden Troweis._ a 

gro. $7.00 

Peace’s Plastering ogpiiesos*etneessesens 30% 

Rose Brick and ! lastering . &5E 


Woodrough&MeParlin,Pi Bitiring’ al 


Trucks,Warehouse, &c.— 


RB. Bi. Moats Cars las, 2.00. cccscccssces 5 
Daisy Stove frucks, Improved pat 


tern 
# doz. $18.50 
hudel Stove Trucks........ # doz. $18.50 
Tubs, Wash-_ 
No. 1 2 3 
Galvanized, per doz. $5.00 550 6.00 
Galvanized Wasn 4 Sane. ib & £0.): 
80 
Per dos.65 25 6.00 6.75 6.59 7.25 &.00 
Twine— 


Miscellianeous— 

Flax Twine— BC B. 
No. 9,4and %-lb. Balls..22c tic 
No. 12, 4 and %-lb. balls..18e 20c 
No. 18, 44 and %-lb. Balis..16c 18¢ 
No. th. 4 and %-lb. Ballsi5%e 17%e 
No. 86,34 and {%-Ib. Balls..18¢  i7¢ 
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Chalk Line, Cotton, 4-lb —_., 


a Mops, 6, 9, 12 and bl ‘ae 
OU uid nancacas abner 


Catton W rapping, 5 Balis to ie” eae 





accordin quality. ..10%¢ ite 
American 2- re emp, 4 and % 
IN snincite nuke oe ... AS@the 
American 3 Ply Hemp. *j-lb. Balls.. 
18@ lhe 


India 2-Ply Hemp, 4 and %-lb. 


Balls (S ring Twine)..... 9 
India 3-Ply Hemp, 1-lb. Balls. . 90 
India 3-Ply Hemp, 16-1, Balls.... 8 


2,38,Land 5-Ply ute, %-lb. Balls... 
9%@100 

Mason Line, Linen, %-lb. Balls. ..45¢ 

No. 2%! Mattress, 44 and %-lb.Balls.s7e 


Pre © 00 OP cissccccccsvecescestet 


Witese~ 






Solid BOX. ....0ccereeeeeecb0@bI&108 
Paralle!l— 
Athol Machine Co, 
Simpson’s Adjustable. sande ettvets 408 
Standard....... svesecese . 
BEN insite. ccves 





Bonney’s benntncorsests 
Columbian Hdw Co..... 
Fisher & Norris Double Ser 
Hollands’: 


INDE «cece ccoeneuseuconbous+anus 40 
a wa cays 65&5 
Lewis Tool Co...... .20@304 
Massey’s Perfect... ++. ++ sesceseses 15@20% 

Massey's: 
i ag eae esecess 80@404 
Combination, _——s aa... noe cog eweeees 40% 
Woodworker’ i. ° eee + OS 


Merrill’s.. Coecccccccces coes 


° 20% 
Miller’s Falls. .......20-seeeos ..50& 108108 
Parker’s: 


MINION voc: cssicsbntiswsiiannienast ee 
TRRIIOES, cccnsecceceseosee c600ece eee 
Vulean’s........ ecccececccccncocs SUG EUR 
Combination PiIpe.........e00..- H5@AO 
Prentias........ occccccccee%ecocees 20098 
CRMORE'R... 000 .nccccasevesesccctoces 
Snediker's X. Liv.cssessccnsseceees- 20@ Aose 
ID x 5s00cndecnsennvaccoceses: BOGOR 
Saw Filers— 
Bonney’s, No. 1, $13; No.3, $16 ..... 50% 
Dinegon’ sDs Clamp ‘and Gulde, ® a 
Reading eel ee 
Wertworth’s Rubber Jaw, Nos. 1, 3 
NE Wiaxacus sansa nxetivers wa & .45&508 
Miscellaneous— 
Bignall & Keeler Combination Pipe 
¥ise vesccccccceccccecse rr 


Parker’s Combination Pipe: 
87 Series..... 
187 Sereis 
No. 870... 





W ads—Price Per M. 





B. B., 11 UP....00 0000 seccccees O00 
B. E., 9 and ae arate k 0c 
ie aes Oa poncocnesengnceneesas« 400 
B. E.,7 ...80¢ 
P. £., . $1.00 : 
P, £., . 1.95) 3 
P.z.. we 1 OS 
P. £., . 1.50) 
Ely's B EB. ii and larger. .$1.°0@1.76 
Kly'’s P. E., 12 to 20...... «- $3 00@S.95 


Wagon Jacks— 
See Jacks, Wagon. 


Ware, Hollow— 


Aluminum— 
8,8. & Co, Reduced List...... ......408 


Cast Iror,, Hollow— 

Stove Hollow wae ; 

Ground... ccccccecccccecocceces oo 66 

Unground. cecccccccceceedO 
White Enameled Ware: 

Maslin Kettles........ 75@10&5@808 
Covered Ware: 

dinned and 7urned...... 

Lod 10 
Enameled and Plain.50 
See also Pots, Glue. 
Enameled— 

Agee Nickel ean Ware, list Nov. 1 


inal aes 

Iron C NOR. cobheiabspemmieceet d 

tron ¢ Break Enam led... * SoaRbe BUG OE 
Tea Kettles— 

Galvanized Tea Kettles : 

FRCR..ccee 6 8 9 
kach.....4be 500 55c 6c 
Steel Hollow —s 
Avery Spiders & GeAAGias . . W@65254 


LOLIOBES 
50k 1054 


Avery Kettles,............ - Hom 
Porcelained bmccntieeee Absan BORD iT @bv0& us 
Never Br@ak Spiders ard Griddies. . 

65& “4 
Never Break Kettles.................. "sO t 
Solid Stee! Spiders & See « 65256 
iE Sas, | ainivitn conse conan’ 608 
Solid Steei Ware, Enameled ....... 50258 

Washboards— 

Solid Zine : # dos 


Crescent, faraily size, bent frame. 33.00 
fied Star, family size, stationary 
protector....... Sevcdereese $3. 


Double Zine Surface : 
gnaw Globe, family aise, station- 


protector. . cegccccccccccccce + cSaOS 
Cav e Cross, family size, saSenery 
protector ..... eeeccccsceces . 82.40 
Siugle Zinc Surface : 


baled, 4, camiiy cian, open back porte 
nginae lobe, pr 
, Ventilated 


rotector, famil 


b2.25 





ve. Wee 


ao 


ww 


ee ~~ 
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"Bras Surf: Some Foundries make price $1 ?| Brass and Copper Wire on spools., | Combinativa Brigt t. ee a edemmanbetd 40% 
pass King, ‘Single Surface, opees 00 lower. 7 os " y 60kS @! 0b 10% | Cylin.ter or Gas Pipe eeececceece o--- 008 
Sieeiihats | <theieosedsnsents y EXtra Heavy. ........ccccccccccececees 
Mich at Bike Bartnce: Well Buckets, Galvanized | Jrass, — Feb. 26, 96 ..s0seeeeeees . 255 | Merrick’s Faitern...-77-20-207° “22:508 

0. 1001 Nickel Plate, Single Surface See Pails, Galvanized. ee aoe By "OO ceueeuseeens _~ No. 3 Pipe, sright......... -sccccees 55 
3.00 & Wu cccce cosseges cess Bindley Automatic. ..........+eese-++ 
Washers— Wheels Well— Stubs’ Steel Wire....... $6.00 to £, 40% | Boardman’s.......... ....-. “329 
= a Axl Bin. $145 2 a 5: 10-in., $1.75@?.00; | Wire Clothes Line, see Lines. Coes’ (ionuine. .....00+ cece “401085854 
lid ear oes ae 12-in., $2.36 Q@?.50; 14- -in. $3 50@3.75 | Wire Picture Cor’. see Cord. Coes’ “ Mechanics’. AVX LOR LOLI ASS 
Bolid.,.......s5@1 &1O@s8sk 10k 108 108 : Bright Wire Goods— Donohue’s Engineer.............. 10K i158 
Patent......... ... ...85¢1@s5e205| Wire and Wire Coods— List April 1, 1901........css--+s 510% | Eagle... signs Soca .. 50k 10% 
Coil: % 1 1% B44 Inch, Bright and Annealed : Wire Cloth and Netting— Elziu Wrenshes,..... 40% 
l0c lle 1% 18c per 100 BOE = cnuswccaenies 72\45@72% 4108 Galvanized Wire Ne tting..3 120 Elgin Monkey Wreuch Pipe Jaws. 3 Les 
Iron or Steel 10 to 13,.......724 C1097: 4b 105% | Painted Screen Cloth per 100 ft. Sin ee eotwens poweseneio tenes 
Size bolt ... 5-16 %, 4% %& % 19 to 26......75L1 /P244Q@75L10£714% | Light Hardware Grade : Knife Hand e, ‘Machinisis* (Ww. a YF 
Washers....$5.10 4.0 2.:0 2.0 2.50 27 to 36 ........75Lk1IOLT4@SIL2 44 2-18 Mesh, Plain (8c. list) 8q. ft.. Case lots, on .... 5O&108 
In lots lese f ‘than one hog add Ve per | @alvanized : 14@1%4 Less than 0986 lots... .......... WESS 
b., 5-lb. boxes add \c to list. 6 to 18 Sb 6bS60ebGdsancen es 7O@70b5"% 2-18 Mesh, Galv. (8c. list) sq.ft. °| Improved Pipe (W & B.) ) * 
Cast Wasners— Wy fo Wisecces + 2200714857240 10% 214@2%c | ao en F P.3. & W.... .50@ 508108 
Over % inch. barrel lots. per Ib.,.... Cor aot reveee- BHLW@?24R1¢54 | Wire, Rarb—See rade Report. | Trinmph. Gideon 
as pered: a eee ses 
Washer Cutters 14@ Ihe 3 109. : 70k 51 @ 708 10% Wire. hes —See Rope, Wire. | wrousin ¢ Coods— 
Snor t = “hoe i ance, ne / . renches— | Staples, Hooks, &c., list March 17 
nee Ouiters, U7 Gener. 19 to A costae Pari % eine i Agricultural......0.... 10k 0G 7EB108 | 98 ss ereee eas - Ine 109 
Washing Machines— ode ae (one | CAG EDED. ceccgusscenss sues 26¢10%8| Yokes Neck— 
See Machtnes, Washing 27 t0 36. .seeeeee TALI@IEE1OL'€ | Ac ne "60% 10% okes Nec 
] 8. ‘ ° Tinned : ea Tey aneeensnees Covert Saddlery Works, Trimme1.4025¢ 
Water Coolers— 6 to L ey Allizator .....e00 Or cccercoccerceseseece 70% | Covert Saddlery Works, Neck Yoke 
, s eFC CCR coer esrseces d b% | Baxter’s 5...... eesece Orseeeee eeoreee e . 
See Coolers, Water. 15 to 13 aa "eu e - i R NI Doe m “abe QeRORTS. ..--sovovnenscrsemccnesasees — 
Wed eee 19 te 6... eedecne sansatostaan | oe Ag oon Qbncoewoceunee Crececeecees Yokes, Ox, “and Ox Rows— 
CRE PUN ccs bikes essce lb, 2.90@8. 10c , BE es ” TA?) Pe Aljusta’ieS civausieancaades 35&5¢ | Fort Madison's Farmers & Freighiers’.. 
pe'sients, Sen Annealed Wire on Spools..70@5@70_| Aiiustavtes occa siatoe| ZIne— — 
ton 0 ‘actor . YV@ rige’s Pattern....... eesececeses 0 
Y....$21.00Q@22.00 £108} Combination Black.....0.0..ce0+- 40858 | Sheet..cccccccccessee cseeeld 6C4c@ilge 











PAINTS, OILS AND COL “OLORS - Wholesale Prices. 


















































White Lead, Zinc &o. Green, Chrome, pure.. 16 @: 
, . steeeseeee @2) Brown Vandyke... 9'4@13 | Linseed, City, bollet..... 3 @5 
Lea |, English white, in Ol... 46 | “Alot 600 mor oter nee Greem Onroad) Mala | Linseed: Stats and West'actaw.51 964 
Lead, American White. in Ol: Lots 500 or over. iO Cer: POW: vccccccseaceececcoce cs @2i | Linseed. raw Oalcuttaseet.... .. 985 
Lots of 500 D or over....... SS ee 4 Lu ° 8 less than 500 » > 6'4 Stenna, Raw..............c noe 80 On Lard, Prime......... --- 5O @S1 
Lots less than 500 ®........... = t arge, , bbls. +4 bbis. and dpoeenge Sienna, Burnt 10 @is Lard, autre Nol... 5: @56 
Lead, White, in oll, 25 ® tin | Lots 500 ® or over...... @6 | Umber, Raw........-c.0cccee. 916412 | Lard. No. 1. “ 47 @438 
pails, add to keg rice. a .@ % ot less than 500 D... ® S'¢ Umber, Burnt.....-c0ce.- soos. 9'4@12 | Cotton-seed, Crude @. 
Lead, White, in oil, 12'4 ® tin | Ocher, French Washed... @ 1% i a were ee Cotton-seed, Suramer Yellow , 
pails, add to keg price......... .. @1 | Seer Dutch Washed @ 5 Die arsaedsnveciventiees <s "41 @4lig 
Lead, White, in oll, 1 to 5 ® as- aos American.... ® ton$i0. 15,00 Miscellaneous. Cotton-seed Summer ea 
sorted tins, add to kog price.. .. @ 1% Grange sineral, English.. @ DB S'e@ilig' p.. rtea, Forel t 00221.00 off grades.. ° 40 
Lead White, Dry in bbis........ 54@ 6 range Mineral, French.....11 3-16@ili¢ arytes, Foreign, # ton... .$19.0b@el.il | Sperm, Crude. 
Lead. American. Terms: ‘On lots of 500 | Ofange Mineral, German....... 8'6@10% Barytes. Amer. tloated...., 19.00920.00 | Sperm, Naturai Spring. 
Ibs. and over, 60 days, or 2% for cash if Oran @ Mineral. American .... 8 @ 84 Satytes,Crude, No. 1....... ee B80 Sperm, Bleached PINs. ses ee, 
palin 16 dayn trom date ofinvolog | Ret Indian. Baglan ow $448 $$ Chalk inbuis "Wows oi ay | Sperm: Natural Winter 
ne, Da sca ca . @ 34 | Ghina Clay. Enoiial roe ) | spert er r 
oe Pee a gry; meee “@ of Red, Turkey, English.. 4 @ 6) China Clay, English. . # ton 12. du a17. ou Sperm. Bleach cthehce 
Zinc, Parts, Green Seal, dry... - @ 94 Red, Tuscan. English .......... 7 @l0_ | Cobalt, Oxide. .....8100 m 2.29 2.5) | Whale, Crude, oo... sa 
Zinc. Antwerp Red Seal, ary... $ Bs | Red, Venetian,Amer., ® 100%. 80@1.75 | Whiting, ‘ommon.#100B .40@ .60 Whale, Natural Winter 
Fin: anruayp creons aid ye 8” | Gene'sithae’statae'and-™ = | Whine onwaiiand.. “SES 38 | Nha lesched Mn 
rine, V. rench. in Poppy oll | 1 urnt an | ting, 53 .55 | Menhaden, Crude, Sound.. 
Green Baek . POWIIOG, occas scsce WB 34a 7% | Menhaden, Light Stra ned 
Lots of | tonand over..........12 @I12% — Raw, Powd....... 8'6@ 7g Putty | Menhaden, Bleached Winter... .. @35 
Lots of less than 1 ton....... ++ 124 @i254 | Sion American, Raw........ I¢@ 2 ° | Menhaden,Ex Bleached 1 Wintersé @37 
Zine. V. M French, in Poppy Oil, Powslored Burnt and EES ee $2.25 | Cocoanut, Ceylon... + 74@ § 
Red Seal: r ee ered seeees #m 14@ 2 TN cstacwais aa Cocoanut, Cochin..... ercecccees- 14@ 8 
Lo's of 1 ton and over.......... 0 ai Tale’ aoe on 8100 B $1.25 1.50 Incans 1Dt»5D........ -25 | Cod, Domestic 3 @3i 
Lots of less than! ton............11@1)14 | Tere: \merioan. weet we ava e e 90 @I.10 Incans12 ® tO 25 B.... 2.2. cease . 1208.25 | Cod, Newfoundland, -.85 @40 
Discoonts.— V M. French Zinc.—Dis- | terre Alba. ric #1003 2 cree Red F, aren, yo sean 42 
counts to buyers of 10 bbl, lots of one or : Se Oren | Red Saponified... & 6 
assorted grades, 18; 25 bbis., 2%; 60 Terra Alba een eed: 48 330 | ee | Olive, Ttallan, bhis, vr 908 “a 
a, 44. ** 2 ; ~2/ 20) | Neatsfoot, prime..... 
Umber, Turkey,Bnt.& Pow. 8 In Southern bbi#.... .....0..-. 373 @39'4¢ | Dor netme Lagos 
Dry Colors. Umber, Turkey. er thd ane a In machine S018 ...se00-se0.058 3314. Sse Palm, prime, Lagos........ #. 8 ‘a “hs 
Sack. Car bon...... Umber, Bat. SEP cccacncce « eS cl 
ack, Drop, Amer, banaue mber, Raw, Amer. - 16@ 2 ie. 
Black. Drop, Bog Satie oii Yellow, Chrome ..... "10% 225 ~ . | Mineral Oils, 
Black, -Ivory.. 12 @21 Vermilion, American Lead.....10° @40 Cabinet, rere ssvesscesccereceroeed IG a18 | ial alin niall 
Lamp, Com..... ( rmilion, Quicksily bul (az CO. saareeererecenes “ 2 ack, % avity, 29.g93¢ 
See renin ** oe) a o : Vermilion, acadieet pull. .. = ant era) Sl | OU tddnunastannesccadseas i — 9%{@ 10 
Blue. Chinese. .......ccccesseee-.30 @35 | Vermilion, English, Import.. “80 @95_ | Irish. ....-.+. -seres ereee cee « 13'4@LB | Black, 29 gravity, idcat’a vest. 104@ LL 
Blue. Prussian......... ovevene 00 8G @34 | Vermilion’ Chinese... . »$1.05Q1.20 | Low Gra te Listceeeseee® B® 9 @I2_ | Black, sum ne roreeseee D4@ 9! 
mee, oes cosceee. 4 @20 Col oi Medium White... ... sal 144% a16% c vim rer. light aa res is 14M@I7! 
rown, Spanish................+ “4@ 1 olors in Si lp ; Lore. . ssmseee LLg@lS 
Brown, Vandyke, Amer........ 1 3 214 | Black, Lgmabieah. 12 @l4 Animal, Fish and Vege- Parafting. 903-097 gravity... 13'44@12 
Brown, Vandyke, Foreign...... 2! sig Blue, Chinese..... ....cessseee+ 38 @40 table Oils > ae 383 = — Z + sreesee LIM@II 
Green, heen neues" =” 3 0 sae. Prusstan. Seca iach tina Gal . : | Paraffine, red, No. 1....°°77""" 
sreeee | fe ramarine......++. esee13 @16 | Linseed, City, raw...... # gal..52 @56 In small lots '¢¢ advanca.. 








THE IRON AGE. 


The oldest paper in the world devoted to the interests of the Hardware, Iron, Machinery and Metal Lrades, 
and a standard authority on all matters relating to those branches of industry 


RATES OF SUBSCRIPTION: INCLUDING POSTAGI 


UNITED STATES, BRITISH AMERICA, MEXICO, HAWAII, CUBA, PHILIPPINE ISLANDS. 


Regular Edition, Issued every THURSDAY morning, ° . ‘ . ° : - - - $5.00 a year 
Two Duilar Edition, large number First and [HikbD THURSDAYs of every month, Bulletin number each intervening Toursday, 2.00 
Dollar Edition, large number Fixst THURSDAY of every month, Bulletin number eaca intervening [hursday, . : 100 (“4 


OTHER COUNTRIES: Regular Edition, $5.00; Two Dollar Edition, $2.50; One Woslar Edition, >1.25. 


RATES OF ADVERTISING: ONE INCH, 


ONE INSERTION, ~ - = - - - $3.00 SIX MONTHS, - - - - - - $45.00 

ONE MONTH, (stimes) - - - - - 11.25 ONE YEAR, - - - - - - - 75.00 

THREE MONTHS, = = & = - - 26.25 Rates for larger spaces quoted on application. 
New York ‘Main Office), 232-238 William Street, - - - - DAVID WILLIAMS CO., Pub’rs 
Philadeiphia, . Forrest Building, 117 119 South ‘Fourth Stree: a - THOMAS Hosson, Manager. 
Pittsburgh, - - - - . Hamilton Building, 335-337 Fifth Avenue, - . Rosert A. WALKER, Manager. 
Chicago, 2 ° ° - - Fisher Building, Dearborn and Van Burea sireets, + a Oma nation ae 
Cincinnati, - - - . : Pickering Building, 5th and Main Streets, - - - Henry SMITH, Manager. 
St. Louis, . - - - - Chemical Building, 721 Olive Street, . ° - Jas. T, NEWELL. Manig'r. 
Boston, - . - - Mason Building, 70 Kilby Street, : ° : - Wacter C, ENGLISH, Manager, 
Cleveiand, - - - The Cuyahoga, 311 Superior Stre:t, - -°- - - Ezra S, ADAMS» Manager 


LONDON OFFICE: Hastings House. Norfolk Sueet, Strand 
AUSTRALIAN OFFICES: Melbourne, Ilardware Chambers, 231 Elizabeth Street; Sydney, Palings Building. 


Remittances should be made by draft, payable to the ordero’ Davip W11.L1AMs CoMPany, on any banking house in the United States or Europe, or by P. O, Memey 


Order oa New York. When these cannot be obtained, postage stamps of any county will be received. 
tty or Rectooters in any part of the ‘world may obtain 7ke /ron Age through the American News Company, New York, U.S. A,: The International 


News Company, New York, U.S. A., and London, Englard; or The San Francisco News Company, San Francisco, Cal., U.S A. 
Entered at the Post Office, New York, as Second-ciass Matter. 





THE IKON AGE 


January 2, 1902 


CURRENT METAL PRICES. 


The following quotations are for small lots. 


{RON AND STEEL— 


Bar tron from Store— 

Common Iron: Duty, Roend, .0.6¢ # BD; Square,0.8¢ F BD 

1 to 1% in. round an ae ¢ 

14 to 4 in. x % to 1 in.. coe -| # » 1.90@2.00¢ 
Refined Iron 

lto 1% In. round and square 

14g to 4in. x %to Lin 

136 to 4 in. x \4 to 5-16.. 
Rods—¢ and 11-16 round and 


ze 


, BD 1.95@2.05¢ 

RB D 2.05@2.15¢ 

square.? DB 2. 25@24.85¢e 
Cis # DB 

in. and larger 

x3 “4 ID cccee 

xh“ 

in. x 2- 16 in and thicker. 


eo 

MMMM SELES 
GRE oe oe 
sree 


ees 
esce 


oe en 


a 


Es senanss 

ig in, and larger. 

Channels, $ in. and iarger.... 

Bands— to 6 x 3-16 to No. 8.. 
Burden 


3 Best” Iron, base price.........- 
Burden'’s "H. B &&. Iron, base 


y Bars 
Norway Sbapes.. ee 
Slerchant Stee! ‘wom Store— 


Bessemer Ppochinerz. 
Toe Calk, Tire and Sleigh Shoe 
t Cast Steel, base price in smali lot 
t Cast Steel Mac ana base price in 
small lots. . ‘ — 


soft Steel Sheets— 
2.20¢ | No. 18... ; 


‘ oa 


e 2.99¢ O, BB... .ccce-sccveee 


Sheet Iron en Store. 
Black. 


One Pass, C 
Soft 2S. 


Russia, Planished, &c. 
Gonnine Russia, according to —- 


ted 
~ 


Weve reese 
vouEeIEE 
Os et et et tt et pe 
—S S08 OKN 
Sseseees 
Sse. 

65@67}¢4 off. 


a 


a seeeene POCO eeeeereeereseeeerreree 


, Cast 
Best Double Shear. . 
Blister, lst quality... 
German Steel, Best .. 


ee 


8d quali 
R. Mushet's “Special 
: cantitante” Ext om... 
Hobson's ice xtra 
Jessop Belt Hardening ape ssnse cece 
ons” ho” Special Self-Hardening..# 
METALS— 
Tin-— 
Duty.—Pigs, Bars and Block. weed 


Banca, 
Straits, 


ASVWOSaDBOoowasceoa 


Se aeadeandousne * 
2a 


BVeeseeseeeee% 


&SaSe 
Aaco 
22824248 SSSS4848 44888 


Tin si os 
American Charcoal Plates. 


Se Oase: 
IC, 14 x 20.. 
Ix, 14 x 20 


sseeeee 87.25 
sovecere OetD 
6.75 
8.25 


--6.25 


eee eee sere eeeeeeeeeeeeree serene eeeeeesers 


American Coke Plates-Bessemer— 


coccees 1808 B..000 penaneenes . 85.26@5.50 
ix, 1a 530.0. poecececcce-ccesecceocccce +. -86.25@6.50 


American toate Plates<— 
20 x 98.. xe . 810. 25010. 50 


“Tin Boller tasicines American— 


e112 sheets escecee 912.50 
2112 sheets ...... ..scocccces 50 
15.00 


112 sheets... 
Co 
Bar and ingos a= and Old Copper free 
 obee @ Ib. 
ingot= 


coerce oe ccccesccccce 24 OR 
inf ee) cceowe iiebies 


IC, 20 


Lake.. 
> &nsonia grade Casting.. esove 


se 


DECEMBER 31, 1[903. 


Sheet and Bolt— 
January 19, 1900. 


Prices, in cents per pound, 
Sheet 30 x 60. 


Net. 


Hi 


‘0 Ib. sheet, | 


reavier. 
oz. 9 
i © 


ii 


go x Goand 


to 25 Ib, 
12 oz. and 1 


___ ge lb, 
24 Oz. to320z. 18% 


to 15 


i, on 
11 to 12% lb. 


Not wider than 
Not longer than 
And longer than 
16 OZ. to 24 oz. 
12% to 18% Ib. 
30 Oz. and rr oz. 
7% to 9% Ib. 
8 oz. and 9 oz. 
6% to 7% lb. 


32 Oz. to 64 02. a5to 
14 oz. and r 
Lighter than 8 oz. 


64 oz. & over 


S 
P 











wider nennen. @ 
than 108 i vn| a4 a | 
— Round Copper, % lach diameter aad over, # » 


Circles, Segments and Pattern Sheets, 3¢ ® B advance 
over price of sheet Copper required tocut them from. 
Coid or a Rolled Copper 14 os, # 
heavier, |¢ ® D over the aca 
ont ee er Dover efor meg than 4 oka 
‘00! over’ 
All Polished 26 in. wi o aed *tntor i¢@#b 
a‘ivance over the price for Sour Rolled Copper. 
All Polished over = A wide, 24 ® B Mri vance 
over the price for ‘dold Ro ied Copper. 
Planished. po 
1¢@ ® more than Polished Copper. 
Copper Bottoms, Pits and yh 
14 oz. to square foot and heavier, # B® . B5¢ 
1202 and uv to 14 os, to square foot, #5. e 
l0oz.a.dup tol2 2.8 b. 
Lighter tra: 1002, ® > 
Cireles less than 8 in. diameter, 2¢@ ® waite * 
149 | Bote over 13 in. diameter are not classed as Cop; 


ttoms, 
Copper wire— 
Hard and Soft Drawn—B. £3. Gauge 
Last March 2, 190). 
9 and 10 


14 


ue #'D adv 
se 1° 14¢ ep ad 
18 i$ 4 cae 
2¢ 24¢ 24¢ RD adv. 

Seamless Brass Tubes— 
Standard always Stubs’ gauge, unless otherwise 


ordered. 
Feb. 6, 1899. Net. Outside Diameter. 
Stubs’ 
w.G. 


W. G._ | 4]5-26) 96] 7-26] 2} 9-16| 90] 94) 7a) x | 234 


& 


3 
& 
3 


r 


7 


| sbhenasdesteodl 


me 


8333 


SRSSRSSERSESS 


RESUEBS 
SSBSSeesssesss 


43 
14 
46 
4 
“9 


; 


RSSR8Ss 


SEKSSSRESSSBSS 


er 
66 


rseasestverena 
SSELRCS RY BBARAS 
aneseesssaazere | 


KSEESSSSSS 


~> 
we 


s 
7 


SKEESS 


® |s6 


“Copper Bronse and Gilding Tube, 3¢8D 
iron Pipe Sizes Brace 


«| the 36 38 oh of oh UE SE ah Sf ah SF 358% See 


23 25 27 28¢RD 
Copper, Bronse or Gilding Tubes, 3¢ ®# ® additional 
Brazed Brass Tubin 
(To No. 19, inclusive.) Feb, 26 1 
Brown & Sharpe’s gauge standard. 


| 


5-16 
site 


ba) 
Smaller than }< inch 
8 inch and larger 
Over $ inch to 3} inch, inclusive 
Over 3' inch 50 
Bronze and Copper. advance on eee List, 3 vents. 
Discountfrom list 358 


Roll aaa Sheet Brass— 
(Brown @ Sharpe Standard Gauge.) 


Common High Brass} in. 
Wider than 2/;12 
and including 12 | 14 


usive. % 
Nos 35 oneal 


and2é 
Nos. 27 and 28 coeeee BS 


esetgesee 


ROO RR me OOOH eee eee e te eeeeee ereeee 


in. ; in. ji 
14 
16 


. fim. jase, car. 
20) 22) 24 
22) 24| 26 


in. 


5 and 94 


Wholesale prices, at which large lots onlv can be bought, are given elsewhere in our weekly market report. 





Common High Braas.| in.| in.) in in. 
Wider than 


and including 


To No. 20, inclusive . ° 
Nos, 21, 22, sane bel ‘40 s 
Nos. 25'and 2 41 
Nos. 27 and 3s 


“* Snectal prices not less than 80 certs, 
Add _‘s¢ ® ® additional for eash number thinner 
than Nos. 28 to 88 inclusive. Discount from List... 


20% 
Wive In Colls, List February 26, 1896. 


in. 


| all lg 
bronze 
and 
earn copper 
.|$0.23 |$0.27 |$¢0.28 
7 236 Bi56 id 


Brown & Shar 


"8 gauge 
the standa F 


| Low 


brass. brass. | 


All Nos, to No, 10, — 
Above No, 10 to No. 1 

No. 17 and No. 18.. 

io. 19 and No. 20 

NO, % 


t ae 


. 


. 


uwonrBwodBrs2 


UACooo Use 


= 





CRCORO ee 


No, 


Discount, Brass Wire, 29%; Copper Wire, Net. 
List Novenber 16, 96. 
Spring Wire, 2¢ # ® advance, 
Tobin Bronze— 
Straten, but not turned, Rods, 5¢ to 3 in. diameter, # 


Finished Piston Rods, $ to 3:4 in. diameter, # BD ‘net 


Other sizes and extreme lengths, special prices. 


Spelter— 
L. Blooks or Pigs 19 ®>D 


Dut; 
- - 454@4e 


Zino, 
Duty: Sheet, 2¢ ® ». 
600 B CASKS....4.+ ...6346 | POPD.....sscereeene coven TK? 


Lead, 
ae ARG and Bars and Old, 2449 ® @. Pipe and 


2D 
amerioan ocercccee iy 
iy Gare 


pe.. 
Tin Lined Pipe. 
Block Tin Pive.. 
Sheet Lead, fult rolis.. 
ae Lead. c 
dt Lead in ex: shange, 4¢ 8 Db.” 


Solder, 
14 & 14, guaranteed......... sreseeercecsees one LOM@1 Ti4¢ 
4 @16 ¢ 
by private brand vary 


NO. L.nccceccccececcestereccecsseseseeetesescosess 


Prices of Solder ipghonted 
according to compositio: 
An th mony— 
— MP Pid. 


Aluminum— 
Duty: Crude, 8¢ ® Bb. wen Sheets, Sacsand Rods, 


in ingot 


i008 lots pee 
Aluminum Sheet, 
Wider than........... 
And Mneluding. . 


) OF nore 
cossceeee Gin, 14-im, 94-in. 
‘ei 24-in, + 2 


80.439 tots & $0.47 
‘" 


-51 
-58 


ixo. 30.. 60 ‘6 
Note.—Lots of less than 50 ® 5¢ # ® extra. 
Aluminum —— B. & 8. Gauge. 
than No. 9.8 B 40¢| Nu. 15.. 
to No. ~ -# 2S ert 


? 
TO Siccevctsous sige 
NO.18...cccccseee@ BD 4S ¢ 
No. i. coccecceses WD 43560 


Old Metals. 
Dealers’ Purchasing Prices Paid in New 

Heavy Copper.. oeecceces 

Light and tinn ed Cooper 

Heavy Brass 

jigne Grane. ° 

Lead. 


> vevvre 
caosuvcue 
SZS3SE 


vs 
o- 
= 


eeeee © wees 


Saeeeean 


- 
Seaewcnenr 


< 


ta 
Se 


. 
708 Cee ee reseee 


Wrought 

Heavy Cast Scrap....... smentkl 
Stove Plate SCPAD..cccceceseec@ 
Pernt iron.. ? 


seS6 


HOOP OPOe Oe weet reee 


E 





